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Professor of Diseases of Children in The Jefferson Medical Collets, Philadelphia. 

One must always study all the factors leadirvj up to, and possibly 
causing disease, and before deciding the positive intluence of one factor, 
eliminate wholly or in part, other etiological influeaices. 

In considering, therefore, the role that fresh air pjlays, "controls'* 
should be employed, as far as possible for the comparison of a series of 
cases of the same disease in the same type of cases living under similar con- 
ditions, should enable one to draw fairly accurate conclusions. - 

My first work in fresh air treatment began some eight years ago in 
the children's ward of the Philadelphia Hospital. The wards were large, 
the milk fairly good, enough nurses were on duty to keep the children fed 
according to my directions, they were bathed regularly and kept clean: 
but in the wards where the very young infants, mostly foundlings, were 
placed, the results were ver\' unsatisfactory. Much depended upon the 
physical condition of the infant on admission. A frail infant, perhaps 
premature and under normal weight, would gain for a few weeks at best, 
then remain stationary in weight, finally gradually lose weight, begin to 
have diarrhea and die. Robust infants on admission often. did well for 
three months. The same Sjnnptoms after this period began to develop as 
in the infants admitted in a condition of malnutrition and in spite of my 
best efforts, many of these robust children died. 

The same type of infants in my private practice were almost without 
exception, doing well. Convinced that neithdr the food, nursing, nor gen- 
eral care of these hospital infants was 4t &ult, and that the so-called hos- 
pitalism was nothing but lack of fresh air, and lack of out-door air, I or- 
dered these cliildren, in the month of January, placed for two hours each 
day on the fire escapc^^. 

The cribs were simply moved out upon the fire-escapes, and towels 
pinned over the top of both ends of the crib, as wind shields. The infant 



* Read before the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American Pediatric So- 
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mortality began to lessen immediately, and I began to see some hope for 
my infant hospital patients. In the following two or three years, during 
my service in January, February and March of each year. I had the chil- 
dren, for a number of hours each day, unless it was raining or snowing, 
carried down to the large open space facing the hospital buildings, and kept 
in snlall hammocks. These infants were always bundled up in blankets, 
their heads well covered, and their eyes, nose and mouth covered with a 
gauze veil. They did remarkably well; so well, in fact, that instead of 
my infants dyine, most of them bcp:an to r^ain in weifrht and health, and 
the deaths were almost entirely in infants under three months of age, 
whose condition was distinctly bad upon admission to the hospital. 

During the past five years the infants have been placed in die new 
modem and up-to-date building of the Philadelphia Hospital. The wards 
are large, the air space ample, the milk the very best; porches surround 
the hospital on two sides, the infants practically have an abundance of 
fresh air day and nij^ht, and they do as well as could be hoped for, T am 
no longer a pessimist when in the infants' ward, but an optimist. In the 
new Jefferson Hospital, where I am on duty the entire year, the children 
have an ideal ward on the eighth floor, larg^ windows on three sides with 
a large roof garden adjoining, the latter fitted up with every convenience, 
stich as hammocks, shat^r, wind sliirlds, etc. The roof parden is used all 
the year around, winter and summer, and the results are most encouraging. 

Of ail the factors which have contributed to the reduction of this 
infant mortality, fresh air has, in my opinion, been the one of prime im> 
portance. 

During the last three years-in my service in the Philadelphia Hospital, 

I have trratcd all my severe cases of broncho and lobar pneumonia in chil- 
dren of all ages by the fresh air treatment. These infants and children, 
as soon as taken ill, are removed from the general ward and placed in a 
special room provided for such cases. The room holds six cribs comfort- 
ably, and rarely, during my service in the last three years, has a bed been 
vacant. Many of these cases are secondary brochopneumonia. A large 
percentage of the children, in fact most of them, are hospital children, but 
the results have been so different from the old plan as followed yf'ars ago, 
that I have lost more or less my dread ot pneuiuonia as hospital disease. 
True, these cases have good nursing, good care and every possible attention, 
but still they are cases of pneumonia in hospital practice and they do re- 
markably well. 

In another similar room in the same hospital, during the same period 
of time. T have been treating my typlToids. Occasionallv. T have a typhoid 
under two years of age, most of them are over three, and the average age 
about six years. The typhoid cases come from the same class of patients 
as the pneumonias, and they do so much better in the fresh air that nothing 
could persuade me to return to the old method of treatment, similar in 
every w ay to the pres«it, but w/Viw.c the fresh air. The rooms where the 
typhoids and pneumonias are kept have large windows on two sides, and 
an open door on a third side; these are kept open dav and night; a distinct 
effort is made to keep the hands and feet of these children warm by gloves. 
Stockings and hot water bags, but the rooms are always cold, except f6r 
a few minutes every two or three hours, when the windows are closed and 
all the children carefully examined as to cleanliness, etc.. 
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The few cases of tuberculosis are kept in a special portion of one of 
the porches, living practically in the open atr. Arrangements are just 
being made for a special pavilion for these cases. In the Je£Eerson Hos- 
pital the pneumonia and typhoid cases are treated by the fresh air method 
and do infinitely better than formerly, when the fresh air treatment was 
not employed. 

In private practice for five years I have treated all infants and 
children, sick and well, with fresh air; in fact, on my first visit to the 
child, I, if possible, instill into the mother the principle that fresh air dif- 
fers from impure air as much as fresh milk frqm impure milk. Once 
gain her consent, and the treatment is an assured fact. I am more than 
surprised to see the wilhngness with which most mothers, no matter what 
their social status may be, enter into the treatment. The physician must 
be enthusiastic: the mother is, in my experience, easy to convince.. It wo\ild 
be easy for me to give the histories of Ciises, but the time allotted to me is 
brief. Suffice it to say, that in many cases during the winters and sum- 
mers of the past five years, I have kept numerous infants out of doors all 
day long, except bringing them in occasionally to the house for the purpose 
of removing their soiled clothing, and I have never in all that time seen a 
single injurious symptom result, and I am positive it has been the means 
of saving many lives. Rickets, scrofulosis, gastrointestinal disease, any and 
all conditions are benefited by the treatment. Measles, in hospital cases, 
I treat in separate rooms, each joom opening upon a common porch, sur> 
rounded by glass. During the first few days the children are kept in the 
cool, darkened rooms, then moved to cribs on the porch, anrl the windows 
on the porch opened more or less, insuring an abunilance of fresh air. The 
influence of climate associated with rest in the treatment of nephritis and 
cardiac disease is now so well recognized that comment is unnecessary. 

It is an interesting question, which experience alone can decide, as 
to what arrangement will, in the future, be made to control the degree 
of temperature in which these children are kept when in the fresh air. 
In hospital practice it has been my custom to keep infants under three 
months for a few (la\s in the cool air of the ward before putting them 
outdoors — the temperature of the ward usually being near 60^ F. in the 
cooler months. . In private practice, where the temperatvire can be more 

absolutely controlled for each individual case, I gradually but rapidly lower 
the temperature of the room to 6oi°F., then dressing the child exactly as 

if it were to be taken outdoors, gradually lower the temperature of the 
room for a few hours each day until it approximates the degree of temper- 
ature in the fresh out>ide air. Indifferent temperature feels neither warm 
nor cold (Wachenheim) , and is most restful. In children, indifferent 
temperature is about 75''F. in summer in summer clothing, and about 
65* F. in winter in winter clothing, and varies with age and vitality. 
Temperatures above indifferent are not sedative, but cause a continuous 
stimulation that is harmful if prolonged, ending in exhaustion. The same 
author sa\-s that, "Young children stand severe cold badly." This is not 
my experience, if by "severe cold" is* meant the ordinary winter weather in 
Philadelphia. True it is, that these children are bundled up from head to 
foot, lie in a comfortable baby coach, and have thick gloves, stockings, veil 
and perhaps a hot-water bag, but they do breathe the cool air, and they 
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all do well. Two or three rainy or snowy days will convince any one; 
the children are kept indoors in a warm room and they fuss and cry; out 

of doors they are quiet. 

Humidity has an influence by clieckinn or increasing the evaporation' 
from tlie body and further studies alonij this line will be of value. 

The distance above sea level exerts a certain distinct influence upon 
rfie skin, kidneys and blood, and induces metabolic changes of importance 
The influence of a few months of camp life on growing boys is appredated 
by every one. "Camp life" is fresh air treatment. 

When it is possible to select the kind of fresh air desired, certain broad 
lines may be followed. Increase of heat production, and, consequently, an 
augmented metabolism, are rendered necessary by cold, dry air of high 
altitudes. This is proven by the larger amount of carbonic acid giis given 
off by the lungs. It also, as a rule, increases the red blood cells during 
the first few weeks of treatment. High altitudes are useful in children 
with incipient tuberculosis, or an inherited tendency to tuberculosis. 

Fresh seashore air is of drc-ded benefit in infants and children con- 
valescing from severe illneNNts, specially gastrointestinal in type. It is 
of distinct benefit in the so-called stnunous type. 

Fresh country air is better than fresh city air. Rural districts are 
better than urban, but density of population, such as one sees often in large 
cities, does not necessarily imply lack of fresh air. The number of people 
living in a given area may be very large, but if they live in comfortable 
houses, keep the windows open and live under the best hygiene conditions, 
fresh air can be secured in abundance, and infants and children do well. 
If the same number of people living in the same area do not have an 
abundance of fresh air, the infants and children do badly. Density of 
population may have much or little to do with fresh air. 

Statistics prove conclusively that in idl countries where the mothers' 

work in industrial plants, necessitating tlu'r absence from home a large 
portion of the day, rliat the infants and children show a much higher 
mortality rate, owing to the fact of their being kept indoors, than among 
the children of the same cla^s of people living under exactly similar condi- 
tions except that the mothers live at home and have time to keep their 
children in the fresh air. 

In Berlin, 1903, Newman investigated 2,701 infant deaths. Where 

the families were in one-room dwdlings he found 1,792 deaths ; in two- 
room dwellings. 754 deaths; in three-room dwellings, 122 deaths; in larger 
dwellings, 43 deaths. Can anything prove more conclusively than this, 
the power of fresh air luis to preserve life, or the rapidity with which bad 
or impure air can cause death? Unfortunately for tlie infant and young 
child, the ignorance of many mothers, the superstitions and traditions of 
others, and the carelessness of a few, are the greatest barriers to the keeping 
the children in fresh air. During the past few years comparatively little 
has been written upon the importance of fresh air for very young cliildren, 
and yet the subject of fresh air as an aid in the treatment of disease is 
not of recent date. In the Ilistorj-' of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York, as publilhed in the New York State Joumid of Medicine, 
it is shown that in the early part of the nineteenth century the dangers of 
dust laden air were recognized; the influence that certain occupations 
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exerted upon the etiology of tuberculosis was apprecfatc^d, and even at that 

date "cold air" was used in the treatment of typhus fever. 

In one of these essays upon "The Influence nf Trades, Professions 
and Occupations in the United States on the Production of Disease," the 
author shows clearly how the crowding together of children in the tene^ 
ment districts produces gastrointestinal dbease and death, proving that at 
this distant period the value of fresh air was appreciated. 

In 1850 to i860 Dr. Clark treated a very larjze number of cases of 
typhus fever in Bellevue Hospital by the fresh air method. The windows 
were removed ; in winter stoves were placed before the open spaces to 
insure a slight heating of the air, but the patients were given the fresh 
air treatment, as we understand it in the fullest sense to-day. The results 
were vastly superior, the death rate very markedly lower than the mortal itv 
among the same class of patients in the same hospital at the same period 
in the hands of the other members of the staff where fresh air was not used. 
It is a well-known fact that in times of war patients treated with fresh 
air in tents always do better than those confined in hospitals. 

The phenomena of child life have often occupied the attention of 
pschyologists, and new theories are formed every day for children by edu^ 
cators. Theoretically, they are making the super-child, soon to be the 
father of the superman. We, however, should be quite content if parents 
can be tauL'ht to appreciate the .advantages accruing: to the child from 
correct feeding, combined with fresh air and the influence they exert upon 
the mental and physical development of the growing child. 

Everyone should be made to understand how important it is for the 
very young to be taugpht how to stand, lie down and sit properly, and that 
deep breadiing is the proper and only sure way to secure full lung expan- 
sion. 

I.et us all join hands and preach fresh air; vote for open squaics, 
endorse roof gardens, have adenoids and tonsils removed, and if we are 
willing as a society to endorse and work for the fresh air treatment with 
the same zeal and enthusiasm as we have worked for fresh and pure milk, 
our results will be as great a success as has been secured by our milk 
endiusiasts. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FROM A PSYCHO-PEDAGOGICAL POINT 

OF VIEW. 

. By Dr. Phil. Richard Winter. Translated bv Carl L. Schrader. 

Two necessary interdependent forces determine the culture, reflec- 
tion and will of individuals making up a community. The reflecting 
mind endeavors to analyze the world manifestations into its elements and 
aims to find the caudal connections of these manifestations. A strong will 
which expresses itself in delinite. joyful and enthusiastic action aims to 
utilize and enrich for life those experiences which were earned through 
the thoughtful connections of the reflective mind. The will which con* 
quers obstacles creates power to do. Upon the degree of this possible 
working capacity of the human mind depends the cultural and soul 
standard of a people. 

Since the reflective activity is purely meditative, it is unproductive in 
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the household of a people. Bacon expressed this by stating, that the active 
life was more useful than the meditative one, a sentence which also found 
expression in the period of renaissance. 

A people which would undertake to educate purely by reasoning 
would undoubtedly achieve great results in accumulated knowledge, but 
such procedure would also be possessed of great danger. Aside from 
the fact that the morality of a people is never determined by the extent 
of its knowledge alone, we would find that the very existence of that 
people would be endangered, it would be condemned to political impo- 
tenqr. 

Prior to the years 1870-71 Germany was the nation of poets and 
diinker^ its political influence, however, did not extend beyond its borders. 

As ^ sort of indemnity the best Germans sought. to find satisfaction in the 
thou^t of "world citizenship." They still dwelled in the same sphere in 
which Schiller sang: "Seid umschlungen Millionen Diesen Kuss der 
ganzen Welt." They were raving in their interest for the freeing of 
the Qreeks and Poles from the yoke of tyrants. It is true this manifes- 
tation of feeling was based upon the psychological tendency of the nation, 
promoted and murtured by the prevalent meditative mode of education. I 
draw from the^e considerations the conclusion that the political power of 
a nation stands in reverse ratio to the decree of its mental capacity. In 
a large nation the will power commanding unused power and energy 
manifests itself in the ambition of increased political influence, and towards 
obtaining new markets for its industry. It is given voice in the rouncil 
of those nations which dictate and is granted a place in the world's mar- 
kets. Through this political advance new problems confront this nation 
and its leaders. Thus a grad\ial change of the relative conditions of the 
working capncitv of the mind sets in. favoring the activity of the will 
rather than meditation. Where formerly thinking predominated and the 
calling of the scientist was the ideal one, we find today that the trade and 
technique have gained a prominent place in the life of that nation. 

This development Germany has experienced. Since it entered the 
ranks of world powers in the latter third of the 19th centur>% its problems 
have changed. We are no longer the nation of poets and thinkers but a 
people of merchants, artisans and politicians. It is therefore the determ- 
ined will we need rather than meditation and thinking. "Not the thought 
but the deed shapes the destiny of nations." 

The difficulties and obstacles which arise and need be solved and sui^ 
mounted necessitate a training of the will, an education which leads a 

people to the state of enjoying life by way of joyful activity. The road 
toward this goal is pointed nut hy a rational education of the bod\'. The 
real purpose of man, not the one which the changing tendencies, but which 
the ever unchanging power of reasoning prescribes is the highest projwr- 
tioncd training of his forces to an entirety. For such a training liberty 
is essential. But besides liberty the development of man's powers demand 
something else, though closely related to liberty, namely multiplicity of 
situations. The freest and most independent man placed in monoto- 
nous environment is stunted in development. "iVlan can only deal with 
one power at a time, or better, his whole self is demanded at once tor the 
performance of one particular activity." This seems to condemn man to 
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onesided ness in-as-much as he weakens his energy as soon as he attempts 
to spread himself over more subjects. This onesidedness he escapes when 
he strives to unite those forces which he trained independently ; also when 
he aims to inultq)l3r by combination, those forces through which he acts 
rather than the objects upon which he acts." (Humbold). 

By merely awaken in 2: the imagination of a pupil, a teacher will never 
be able to bring about the manifold situations. "Talent forms itself in 
solitude, but character, only in the whirl of life," 

Character does indeed shape itself more readily by what we do than 
by what we know. In the arduous task which confronts man again and 
again, that of suppressing his instincts by the power of his will, the best 
of teaching will avail nothing, if the will power is lacking. Man's de- 
velopment of character is not only determined by his inherited tenden- 
cies and the influence of environment of the external world, but mainly by 
his own deeds. An education must therefore offer a youth opportunity for 
using his powers in order to plant within him the seed for self respect and 
self confidence. A mentally and iiH>rally matured man sees this demand 
gratified in the results of his mental efforts. But since the world is of 
little spiritual significance to the boy, his self confidence is most easily 
awakened by having him feel, that his body serves him as a good physical 
tool. 

This trend of argument naturally leads to the demand for an educa* 
tion of the body. Since physical education is not only essential for the 
youth, the question arises how the niecessity may reasonably be stated for 
Ae advanced years of life. 

The chief aim of physical education i? not one of muscle training, but 
of training the commanding will, not the raising of athletes, hut ot men 
whose body will prove a willing servant of the soul. "There is nothing 
. worse than a breed of athletes." (Euripides). 

All bodily movements necessitate for their execution a greater or 
lesser degree of activity of entire muscle groups, and not the work of only 
one or even of a few muscles. By coH)peration we understand that 
property, which locates all the muscles necessary to accomplish a certain 
movement and causes them to operate in unison. In every movement, 
therefore, a mental act precedes the physical. The more complex a move- 
ment is the more complex is the process of co-ordination. B'eacuse the 
nervous system lacks a mental picture when unknown movements are de- 
manded, the muscle combinations must first be learned by practice before 
a good response is possible. 

I heartily agree with Schmidt when he calls German gymnastics a- 
school of co-ordination. Although the abstract g>nmastic forms of exercise 
never find direct application in life, it would be impossible for the gym- 
nastic art to fulfill its mission, namely that of absolute control of the body 
io all situations, were it not for this systematic training in will power. 

If gymnastic exercises are to represent beauty and grace, then thcgr 
must previously be co-ordinated. For the necessary entirety we must sup- 
plement the above forms of exercise with combative exercises, such as 
fencing, urestlin^:, and also with games, exercises depending upon quick- 
ness of innervation. Circumspection, presence of mind, independence of 
action and determination. These qualities, which must be in evidence in 



all these exercises, will manifest themselves in the daily pursuit of life in 
those individuals who indulge in such activities. If, dien, the coKirdina- 
ting will is active in these gymnastic exercises, an increased expression of 
will power must result from their practice. The feeUng of physical dis- 
inclination, which offrrs itself as obstacle to the free expression of the 
will, is surninunted only by the training and hardening: of the will power; 
disinclinations which arise from a number of obstructing imaginations, 
4re overcome only by courage. Because of these obstacles we enhance 
power, skfll and self-confidence. 

This moral courage, this courage of conviction, prepares for all 
emerjiencies and danfrers. It is disturbed neither before the SCOwling of 
the tyrant nor because of the fury of a raving mob. 

Hence an education for courage by means of gymnastic exercises and 
sport, becomes important, because of its aim to strengthen the character 
of the individual, but more so because die solving of world problems of 
culture depends upon it. To be sure there are limitations to be put upon 
physical education. Physical courage is only then a pre-requisite for the 
unfolding of certain virtues, w^hen the youth has had explained to him 
the feeling of moral superiority, together with a well balanced knowl- 
edge. 

Not an awakening of an authority of brute strength, but an objec- 
tive superiority should be the desired goal. Phmcal exercises which con- 
sist merely of mechanical movements and which, consequently, make no 

demand upon the activity of the will, are not likely to serve this purpose. 
The decision of the will to perform a certain known exercise suffices to 
set free the necessary sum of movement-stimuli with its manifold connec- 
tions, apparently without volition. . 

It is for this reason that the mere physical performance does not 
satisfy or enthuse one for any great length of time. To the contrary, 
we have greater delip:ht in rluKe activities which make the ijreatesr de- 
mand upon and give most stimuli to our will power, and on the other 
hand we tire very soon where this stimulation is missing. 

I'his then condemns once for all every onesided and every profes- 
sional pursuit of physical activity. 



THE "ALL OR NONE'' PRINCIPLE AND ITS IMPLICATIONS.* 

Percy G. Stiles, Siminons College. 



NoTB>— The ideas contained in this article were brieflv sketcherl by the writer 
in **The American Journal of Fnblic Hygiene," May 1909, VoK XIX, p. 420. 

Next to the wonder of coordination there is, perhaps, no feature of 
muscular activity more remarkable than our constant and precise grading 
of contractions to suit their purposes. An anticipated resistance is over- 
come by an application of force just sufficient for the work. When one 

raises a book from the table one does not jerk or fline it upward with an 
excess of energy nor does one lose appreciable time in preliminary efforts 
too weak to lift it. We are usually quite unconscious of this quick and 
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perfect adaptation of the means to the end. Its failure is brought vividly 
to our attention when we attempt to pick up a bottle of mercury or when 
we move a l^tge empty box which we are prepared to find heavy. What 
B the intimate mechanism of these graded responses? 

Many years ago it was found that such gradations were not observed 
with cardiac muscle. If the ventricle of a terrapin heart is separated from 
the auricles it remains quiescent but really to contract when stimulated. 
If repeated induction shocks are brought to bear upon it, the stimuli in- 
creasing or, better, diminishing in intensity, the fact appears that any 
stimulus whidi initiates a visible response develops a full-sized and typical 
beat. This is known as the "All or None" principle. A skeletal muscle 
similarly treated gives small contractions in response to certain stimuli and 
greater ones as the shocks are made stronger through a long range of stim- 
ulation. This contrast between the behavior of cardiac muscle and that 
of the skeletal type has usually been regarded as a fundamental one. Re- 
cent work makes it possible if not probable .that it is quite superficial. The 
chief contributor to our knowledge of this matter has been Keith Lucas, 
an English physiologist. (Journal of Physiology, 1905, XXXIII., 125; 
1909, XXXVIII., 1 13.) 

Underlying the dynamic differences between skeletal and cardiac mus- 
cle are differences of structure. The fibre of striated muscle is an isolat- 
ed unit. Around it is the sarcolenuna, broken onlj at the point of ent- 
rance of the nerve-fibre. The single fibre may contract in response to stim- 
ulation without ccmnmunicating the katabolic process to its neighbors. The 
cell of cardiac muscle is so linked with its fellows that a decomposition 
started in it will usually sweep through the entire contractile fabric of the 
organ. 

We have been accustomed to assume that when a m\i?c]p surh as the 
biceps shortens, the movement is the expression of the simultaneous con- 
traction of all its fibres. If the movement is small we have imagined that 
each fibre has shortened by a little, if it is large we have supposed that the 
percentage of ^ortening has been gi^ter in all its fibres. It has never 
been easy to see how graded stimuli can give graded response^ in this sense. 
How rould we conceive of a katabolic process initiated within the fibre 
which should not itself become a stimulus and precipitate a maximal dis- 
charge of the mechanism? If the fibre is like a magazine rifle in which a 
new portion of explosive, representing a definite amount of energy, is made 
ready after every contraction, how can we use any less than the whole^ 
charge available at a given moment? Dr. Lucas maintains that we can- 
not. It is his belief that the individual striated fibre obeys the "All or 
None" law — that it makes none but maximal contractions, varyini^ of 
course, with its condition but not influenced by the intensity of stinmiation 
provided only that it is above the threshold value. The gradations be- 
tween the minimal movements of a muscle and its utmost shortening — or 
tension— ^e held to be merely the expression of the varying proportion of 
the units empl(^ed. The muscle is capable of many degrees of contraction 
because it is composed of a ereat number of elements, any fraction of which 
may be contracted while the rest arc passive. Dr. Lucas has shown that a 
• smoothly graded series of contractions is not obtainable from a very small 
collection of fibres. When a slender slip of frog's muscle is subjected to 
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a succession of gradually increasing shocks the records show that several 
responses in a series may be of equal height and that an abrupt leap to a 
new level may follow. This is interpreted to mean that a fixed number 
of fibres cooperate to produce all those contractions which arc of the same 
height and that the augmented response comes when the increased stimulus- 
first affects certain additional fibres which were less easily excited. The 
reasoning is ingenious and the technique of the research is exquisite. The 
characteristics of the records remain the same whether the stimulation is 
direct or applied to the nerve. 

It is too soon to say whether thi? view of the workine of the neuro- 
muscular mechanism will be fully accepted, but its implications are of 
great interest. It introduces the idea that a muscle is really a musculature 
with no necessary unity of functioning parts and that the central repre- 
sentation of it is probably multiple and diffuse. It seems to the writer that 
the conception of the fractional use of muscles is helpful in clearing up 
many difHculrics. Take for example the question of training. When an 
individual improves his condition by exercise we know that his gain in ef- 
ficiency is greatly iii excess of any sheer increase of muscular tissue. The 
advance may be due in part to a betterment of quality in the muscle sub- 
stance coincident with a freer circulation and lymph-flow. But we usually 
assume that much of the gain is due to more effective innervation. In 
terms of the Lucas theory it is the result of control acquired over more 
and more fibres. The conception of the untrained muscle is that of one in 
which there are always many idle elements. In such a muscle under stim- 
ulation the unused fibres might be expected to lie in curves among ^ 
shortened and thickened members. 

If training increases the proportion of units under voluntary control 
we may attribute the result to increased command over cortical motor cells, 
to extension of synaptic diffusion at lower levels, or to increased facility of 
end-platc transmission. Cerehellar reenforcemeht may also be gained. In 
any case the improvement may be founded in part upon the development 
of reflexes. *If for example, we suppose that one-half the fibres in a muscle 
are so connected as to respond to what we call the action of the will, while 
the remaining fibres can be reached only by impulses from spinal centers^ 
it is plain that the contractions will grow powerful in nronortion as an 
afferent flow of impiilses is secured to spur these centers. Such an auviliarv 
reflex action probably results from practice. The intensity of reflex con- 
tractions as compared with those in which afferent protpptings are not prom- 
inent is wdl shown in the recovery of the body from a threatened falL 
The violence of the involuntary movements may produce painful r.trains 
and wrenching? which could not result from any deliberate effort. Camis 
has shown that if a muscle can be made to give reflex contraction^ when 
either of two afferent ner\e-t\vii:s is stimulated it will jjive its 'greatest 
responses when both are excited at once. It is his opinion tiiat not all the 
spinal motor cells can be reached effectively by the single channel of ap- 
proach. If this is the correct view and the motor centre is subject to 
fractional activity it follows that the muscle must also be fractionally stim- 
ulated. (Journal of Physiology, 1909, XXXIX, p. 228.) 

By a similar assumption we can throw lieht upon the postponement 
of fatigue through interest in an occupation. There is no better instance 
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of this dian the surprising endurance displayed hy di|^t women when danc- 
ing. How can they maintain such a degree of activity for a period of hours 
which they enter iipnn at the end of a normal day's work and vvhicli would 
be intolerable as a matter of rovitine? The matter becomes intelligible 
when we suppose that their strength as usually estimated is merely that 
of a fraction of the musculature under strictly voluntary control. A larg- 
er proportion of the fibres may be utterly removed from direct command 
but may be brought into play through concurrent reflexes, due in the spe- 
cific case to light, music, and tactile stimuli. Indeed emotion itself may 
operate on the motor cortex in tlie f;i>h!on of a reflex stimulation. For if 
we suppose that the rfficicncy of motor discharge is determined by the 
number of paths bearing impulses to the cortical motor region, this number 
will be increased when emotion seconds volition. If the peripheral state 
is the essence of emotion, we have a definite source for such afferent im- 
pulses; if the state is central, the association paths are emphasized. Ac- 
cording to older views emotional reenforcement means a more intense pro- 
cess in the same motor elements and a more intense reNuItine katabolism in 
the same muscle-fibres. According to the Lucas theory it means the de- 
velopment of parallel streams in the motor channels and the response of 
muscular units previously unstimulated. 

If we adopt such views, subject no doubt to a good deal of revision, 
we can accept Dr. Lee's contention that every-day £eitigue is chiefly per- 
ipheral, and still we can emphasize the importance of central factors. A 
muscle which appears- — subjectively — to be fatigued is a muscle containing 
a group of fatigued fibres or end-plates, these being the ones normally most 
accessible to c^t^ral excitation. A mudi greater number of its fibres 
may be quite unfatigued but out of the range of unemotional, deliberate 
volition. The muscles of a fever patient may in this ordinary sense be 
very much fatigued, yet with a trifling rise of temperature or deepening 
of toxa'mia the unused fibres may suddenly become responsive to centrad 
stimulation and an amazing display of energ>' result. 

Thus we have presented to us a new picture of the conditions which 
may underlie the powerful contractions of muscles in delirium, hypnosis, 
strychnia poisoning, etc. Instead of assuming an abnormally intense pro- 
cess in the musculature we should perhaps simply assume a more general 
participation of the fibres than is usually obtainable. Back of this must 
lie the lowered synaptic resistance characteristic of these conditions( giving 
a widespread distribution of stiijnuli within the muscles. Under these cir- 
cumstances the untrained subject may approach an athlete's strength be- 
cause for the moment he possesses an athlete's extended innervation. The 
athlete himself when burning with fever may also show unexpected strength, 
hut in hi^ case there will he less margin of increase over his normal power 
than with the untrained person. For he has previously acquired something 
approaching a full command of his resources. The fibres which have been 
beyond his ordinarv control must have been relatively few. 

Dr. Lucas, we must bear in mind, has observed simple contractions in 
arriving at his conclusions. Human muscles are usually so stimulated as 
to give tenatic responses. This fact somewhat complicates the problem 
of anal3«is with which \\ e are dealing. Sub-maximal contractions may, on 
his theory, be due to the tetanizing of limited numbers of fibres or to the 
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alternatinii responses of distinct groups. The tremulous character of 
human contractions has been taken to indicate incomplete tetanus but it 
might result from the alternate action of sets of fibres. 

Such a conception is not new but has been recognized by Boruttau as 
a probability and such a contraction has been designated as a 'pseudo-te- 
tanus.' The electrical fluctuations in a nerve throujjh which impulses 
generated bv motor cells are passing indicate that the fibres are not Syn- 
chronous in their activity. (Pfluegers Arcliiv," 1902, XC, p. 233.) 

The writer is aware that much of the foregoing discussion would be 
altered in form if the idea of inhibition were introduced. He has re- 
frained from giving place to this important factor for fear that clearness 
would be sacrificed. Its admission would not essentially change the main 
propositions in regard to the nature of muscular activity though the central 
conditions would appear in a somewhat difierent light. 



TRAINING FOR RACES. 

By D. M. Pbro. Krogh, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 



Training for running, as does all training for various field events^ 

requires a good constitution of the one to be trained, which insures perfect 

safety to the individual. Selection of proper persons is, therefore, essential. 
The one entering upon such training should be perfectly healthy and keep 
in good health by attending to his diet, personal hygiene and taking reg- 
ular exercise. 

While training for running it is not well to practice leg exercises 
only, but systematic exercise of the entire body should precede and ac- 
company the special training. Although the leg muscles must of neces- 
sity be strengthened, it is equally Important to have the other muscles of 
the body in good condition. Exercises of the trunk should be practiced 
because they stimulate digestion and assimilation, while exercises of the 
arms promote the flow of the blood and lymph. Running is especially 
destined to strengthen the respiratory function and heighten endurance 
to a great degree. Everything should be done to put and keep the one 
training in a good physical condition. 

In training srhnnl children the trainer should take into consideration 
the constitution and age of the pupil. No long distance running should, 
tinder any circumstances, be indulged in by those of school age. 

In training for short distance running it- is well to practice regular 
running as an exercise daily, increasing the length of time of running 
graduall\. If a school hoy or girl is to practice for a 50, 60 or 7s yard 
d;^sh the training should, if possible, begin 2 or 3 months before the event 
is to occur. The first weeks may be utilized by regular running for 3 
minutes with a gradual increase to about 8 minutes. Thn will insure 
endurance and increase the respiratory function. 

After this the run for speed should be practiced. It is also well, oc- 
casionally, to run a greater distance than intended for the race. A long 
stride should be aimed for and the running should take place on the 
ball of the foot. 

The "start" must also be practiced. This is one of the most import- 
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ant points in training; for racing. The position taken for the start is 
usually that of crouching. The left foot being placed with the tocs' at 
the scratch-line, and the hands on the ground on each side of the foot. 
The rigln fdot is placed backward with the tip of the foot in a small hole 
dug for this purpose. It is said that left handed persons do better by 
taking the reverse position, i. e.. with the right foot on the mark. The 
ri^zht knee is on the ground when the starrer says "ready." The knrc is 
raised on the command "get set*' and the runner keeps on the alert for the 
leport of the pistol that gives the signal to start. In practicing the start 
clapping of hands and the simultaneous command "go" may he substituted 
for the pistol shot. While at the scratch line the runner must keep cool 
so that he does not start too soon. This coolness and alertness is acquired 
by frequent practice. 

The last few weeks of practicing should be devoted particularly to 
the start and speed, but it is well to run only about two-thirds or half 
the distance prescribed for the race. The full distance should be prac- 
ticed only during the last week or two before the race. Care must also 
be tnken that the arms swing naturally from the shoulders; the right arm 
swinging forward when the stride is made with the left leg and vice versa. 
The body should he held erect in a natural position; it should not lean for- 
ward and the head must not be thrown backward. The stride should be 
of uniform length throughout the race. 

It is well not to practice the day before the race. By resting, vital 
energ>' is stored up. 

When the race is about to take place the t^articipant should warm up 
by jogging for a few minutes, i. e., by running about the field in a quiet 
manner. This will not only warm him up but also stimulate the circula- 
tion and respiration, and make the muscles more pliable. It is well not 
to get to the scratch too soon, and to take a number of deep breaths before 
the race. 

While it is essential that one docs not start too soon nor too late it 
is equally important that the runner does not stop short at the finish. He 
should run at full speed for a distance beyond the iinish or he will lose 
time. 

T he mode of procedure in training for long distance running is some- 
what different from the foregoing. Running on the entire foot is best in 
running more than lOO yards, while in the latter it is best to run on the 
fore part or ball of the foot. 

No boys shnisld be allowed to take part or train for long distance 
races, as the task is beyond their ahilirv without injury to their constitu- 
tion. It must be remembered that the tissues of the young are immature, 
and lasting harm may result from over-exersion. The age of those enter- 
ing on long distance running is usually given as 19 or 20. But, in decid- 
ing on the advisability of entering anyone, much depends on the general 
make-up of the individual. Many young men at ^e age of 20 have a 
strong and robust physique, while others are puny and poorly developed. 
Selection of properly developed young men is, therefore, most essential. 

In training for the 440 yard, or quarter mile race, the general hy- 
gienic principles referred to above should be observed. The runner must 
take good nutritious food, plenty of sleep, a daily bath followed by brisk 
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rubbing of the sluit and plenty of general exercise, avoiding over-exertion. 

Trainin[^ for the 440 yard run must involve running for speed as 
well as endurance. For the fornier short distances should be covered in 
fast time, for the latter long distances should be run in comparatively slow 
time. The start must also be tried frequently.. The arm-swinging must 
be natural, from the shoulders without unnecessary motion of the body. 
The latter cannot be avoided by swinging the arms across the body. 

The run of 440 yards necessitates good Judgment as to speed and 
division of time. The first two fifths should he covered at a fast rate of 
speed, while the third or iTiiddlc fifth should be run in about the same time 
as the first two-fifths combined. This will insure a reserve force of energy 
and strength for the last two-fifths of the race. The whole foot should 
be put onto the ground and a good stride should be made. The swing of . 
the legs should be directly forward, and the raising of the feet backward 
must be avoided. The body must be kept in a natural position and the 
head must not be thrown backward, as this interferes with the full and 
easy respiration, and jjuards against becoming winded. It is best to run 
the last 100 yards on the hall of the foot. 

In running greater distances than the above, such as the five mile race, 
Hie main object should be to secure greater endurance. This may be at- 
tained by daily practice of all around gymnastics and by practicing run- 
ning at a free and easy gait, such as is used in cross country running. This 

will assure soundness of the whole body, strength of muscles, and increase 
the respiratory function. It is of first importance in long distance nnining 
to guard against becoming winded. At first, comparatively short distances 
should be run, which must be gradually increased until the runner can 
cover more than the five miles without getting tired. Gymnastics, which 
especially develop the upper part of the body and increase the circulation 
and respiration should be practiced during the entire time of training. 

The stride must at first he a short one and should at no time be too 
long, as this produces too great a strain on the heart and lungs. A free 
and easy gait with a good swinging of the arms must be attained. The 
English runners pay special attention to the arm movements, so that eacii 
arm-swing helps the body forward. 

The first half mile should be run fast and then a steady pace with a 
small stride must be maintained. When approaching the stage of getting 

winded one must, make an effort to keep up the race and the so called 
"second wind" will set in, enabling the runner to finish in good time. 

The five mile runner must depend on his strength, endurance, and 
judgment of space and time. He must be careful never to train to the 
point of fatigue or exhaustion. He must not put his muscles in a stiate 
of tension until the last one hundred yards, when he puts into use all the 
remaining vital force and energy to win the race or at least secure a place; 



—CONGRESS FOR SCHOOL HYGIENE. The third interna- 
tional congress will convene in Paris from March 29th till April 2nd, 

19 10. There will be nine separate sections. In the fourth will he con- 
sidered: I. The value of play grounds for school children. 2. Demon- 
strations according to calendar and physiological age. 
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TO THE FESTIVAL COMMITTEE OF THE THIRTIETH BUNOES- 

TURNFEST. 



GENTLEMEN — In accordance with your communication of June 
1 8th, informing me that I had been made a member of the Beobachtungs- 
Ausschuss, I was able to be present at the exercises in Cincinnati from 
the early morning of Tliursday, the 24th, until the evening of Saturday, the 
:z6th. This report, therefore, concerns itself only with what occurred 
•during that period. Former service on the Extra Beobachtungs-AusschMit 
at the St. Louis and Indianapolis Festivals, and stories of the Cincinnati 
Festival of twenty years aco, led me to anticipate the visit witli unusual 
interest, and it may be said at the outset that all expectations were more 
than realized. In spite of adverse weather conditions, the elaborate 
program was carried out with a degree of success which reflects the greatest 
credit upon the thorough prepatQiy work of- your Committee, and upon its 
lemarkable skill in management. 

The procession of Thursday afternoon, indeed merely as a spectacle 
and in its relation to the Festival as a whole, would have gained in im- 
pressiveness if the fourth, fifth, and seventh divisions had been altogether 
omitted, and if the actives in the sixth division had been massed in an 
unbroken colunm maintaining strict discipline as it passed between the re- 
viewing stands on Government Square. The various fraternal societies, 
benefit associations, labor union organizations, political clubs, and national 
associations of foreign-born citizens, with their fiaes and emblems, and 
especially the advertising wagons tliat brought up the rear, robbed the 
parade of the significance and unity it would have possessed had there 
been only the military element, the school children, and the Turners in 
line. The actives, too, should have formed the culminating feature; but 
the audience wa'^ already tired when they arrived, and their open forma- 
tion, split up into districts and smaller semi-indeppndent groups with con- 
siderable spaces intervening, together with the disorder which seemed to 
be the rule whenever friends were recognized among the spectators, left 
a feeling of disappointment, intensified by the inappropriateness and the 
motly nature of the division which followed them. 

The society competitions profited by the change which allowed them 
to begin on Thursday morning, before the procession and, therefore, while 
the men were still fresh. The separation of societies into six groups, 
instead of four, facilitated the handling of large numbers by reducing the 
size of each group, and also permitted the allotment of more time to 
<ach squad for its marching, free exercises, and field events. In the ap- 
paratus exercises of Friday morning, too, the squads averaged only about 
two-thirds as lai^ as at Indianapolis, so that there was less waiting in 
line for one's turn. It is worth noting that the program called for the 
trj'ing out of 210 contestants in the third grade, 662 in the second, and 
571 in the first or lowest — a. total of 1,443 men! The endeavor to 
develop in the societies a high degree 'of all-around efficiency on the part 
of the greatest possible number of members, instead of top-notch perform- 
ances in single lines by a few individuals, was apparent in the comprehen- 
sive nature of the test — marcliin'j; exercises, sqnnd work in the portion of 
the free exercises of the mass drill, exercises on three pieces of a,pparatus, 
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and two unlike types of field work. Undue specialization in apparatus 
work is further avoided by publishing two exercises each for the hori- 
zontal bar, parallel bars, and horse, and selecting after the Festival has 

bc^un the one of these to be actually used in competition. The prob- 
lem of putting all societie'; on an equal footing and inducinir each to share 
in the competitions and do its best in them, is happily solved by the crea- 
tion of groups based on membership, with a fixed percentage of the mem- 
bership necessary in each squad entered, by selecting suitable apparatus 
exercises for each of three grades of performeis, and by recognising with 
a certificate, or u rcitb. or both, all work which receives from the judges 
an avera^ mark of O5 per cent, or over. 

A most admirable rule governing individual competition}: is that 
which (lehars from them all men who do not share also in the procession, 
the mass exercises, and the society competitions. The fact that the marks 
won in the apparatus exercises and field events of the society competitions 
are those which determine individual rating as well constitutes a double 
incentive, made more effective by the practice of awarding certificates 
to all who reach a grade of 75 per cent. The innovation of requiring 
each contestant to present before judges a self-chosen arrangement of free 
exercises serves to draw attention to a valuable means of training and 
sets ingenuity at work to devise useful and artistic combinations. It was 
the nature and method of these competitions, rather than any particular 
excellence noticed in the performances, which called for admiration. 

From an educational point of view the modal exercises were l3lC 
most noteworthy feature of the Festival. Their number and variety must 
have been a^tonishinti to any one not familiar with the abilit>', thorough 
training, and pro^^rcssive spirit of the teachers of the Turnerhund. The 
value of the evening performances in the city, as a means of bringing 
directly before a large proportion of the population an adequate represen- 
tation of the work of the societies, more than justified all the labors and 
expense they entailed upon your Committee. It would be difficult to 
imagine w.orc interesting combinations or more vigorous and exact execu- 
tion ot rhcm than were exliihitcd hy the North Cincinnati Turnverein 
classes of boys and girls under Mr. Seuss and of women under Miss 
KoUing, the Davenport Tumgemeinde actives under William Reuter, 
those of the Pittsburg District under C. F. Koch, and of the Germama 
Turnverein in Los Angeles under Karl Ross, and the seniors of the St. 
Louis District in their dumb-bell drill. I was especially pleased with 
the intelh'gent choice of appropriate forms of motion in this Inst events 
and as a performance it surpassed anything I have hitherto vvitnes.sed in 
senior classes, (^ut of the thirty sets of modal exercises observed, the 
women's classes presented twelve or shared in them with the men, the 
seniors three, the boys' and girls^ classes one each, and the actives fifteen. 
This fact sufficiently indicates the growing importance attached to the 
physical training of girls and women by the Bund, The different kind« 
of work -hown deserves mention also. There were marching exercises^ 
dancing, and free swimming exercises; exercises with wands, dumb-bells,' 
Indian clubs, flags, and long wands; exercises on the long horse; pyra- 
mids, and class exercises in boxing and in fencing with single stick and 
sabre. If it were possible to make a more rigid selection among model 
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exercises proposed for such occasions, accepting^ only those of unusual merit 
and best suited for presentation on so vast a stage and before such large 
audiences as were offered z% the Baseball Park and the Fairgrounds, tUs 
night serve a double purpose by stimulating the societies to even better 
work and by holding the interest of spectators who now find the progtam 
sometimes over-crowded and monotonous. 

The exercises by pupils in the public schools, shown at the Baseball 
Park on Friday afternoon, were remarkable chiefly as illustrating the 
capacity for management- which throughout the entire Festival was as* 
sembling and manipulating largp numbers with nothing but their own 
volitio|^ to bring them to time and place. A crowning instance of the 
same thfn^ was furnished by the mass exercises of Saturday afternoon. 
Here the accurate spacing on the field and the uniform execution of move- 
meats left nothing to be desired, and the march of the actives to and 
from dieir places possessed an impressiveness wholly lacking in their sec* 
tion of the procession on Thursday. Doubtless the preliminary rehear^ 
sals by the seniors and women contributed to the excellent showing they 
made on this occasion. Tn Feat-Turmvart Seus^, whose exacting duties 
were performed day after day with such conspicuous and splendid effic- 
iency, a laurel wreath of praise is plainly due; and much of the credit 
for the excellent showing made in the model and mass exercises must also 
be given to Chas. Esberger, Jr., whose enthusiasm and good nature seemed 
beyond the reach of fatigue, and his intelligent direction of the music only 
les? lielpful to the performers than the efforts of the particular leader in 
each event. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Fred Eugene Leonard^ 
Prolbssor of Physiology and Physical Training 
and Director of .the Men's Gymnasium in Oberlin 

College. 

Oberlin, Ohio, October i6, 1909. 



Hold your Head high. 

Success is in the blood. There are men whom fate can never keep 
down — they march forward in a jaunty manner, and take by divine right 
the best of everything that the earth affords, lint their success is not at- 
tained by means of the Samuel Smiles- Connecticut policy. They do not 
lie in wait, nor scheme,* -nor fawn, nor seek to adapt their sails to catch 
the breeze of popular i^vor. Still, they are ever alert and alive to any good 
that may come their way, and when it comes they simply appropriate it, 
and tarrying not, move steadily on. 

.Good health! W^licncvcr you go out of doors, draw in the chin and 
fill the lungs to the utmost; drink in the sunshine; greet your friends with 
a smile, and put soul into every hand-clasp. 

Do not fear being misunderstood ; and never waste a moment thinking 
about your enemies. Try to fix firmly In your own mind what you would 
like to do, and then without violence of direction you will move straight 
to the goal. 

Fear is the rock on which we split, and hate the shoal on which many 
a barque is stranded. When we beicome fearful, the judgment is as uiire- 
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Uable as the compass of a ship whose hold is full of iron ore; when we hate, 
we have unshipped the rudder, and if we ever stop to meditate on what the 
gossips say, we have allowed a hawser to foul the screw. 

Keep your mind on the ^reat and splendid thing you would like to 
do; and then, as the days go gliding by, you will find yourself unconscious- 
ly seizing the opportunities that are required for the fulfillment of your 
desire, just as the coral insect takes from the running tide the elements that 
It needs. Picture in your mind the able, earnest, useful person you desire 
to be, and the thought that you hold is hourly transforming you into that 
particular individual you so admire. 

Thought is supreme, and to think is often better than to do. 

Preserve a right mental attitude — the attitude of courage, frankness 
and cheer. 

Darwin and Spencer have told us that this is the method of creation. 
Each animal has evolved the parts it needed and desired. The horse is 
fleet because he wishes to be; the bird flies because it desires to! the duck 
has a web foot because it wishes to swim. All things come through de- 
sire and every sincere prayer is answered ; we become like that on which 
our hearts are fixed. Many people know this, but they do not know It 
thoroughly enough so that it shapes their lives. We want friends, so we 
scheme and chase 'cross lots after strong people, and lie in wait for good 
folks — or alleged good folks — hoping to be able to attach ourselves to them. 
The only way to secure friends is to be one. And before you are fit for 
friendship you must be able to do without it. That is to say, you must 
have sufficient self-reliance to take care of yourself, and then out of the 
surplus of your energy you 'can do for others. 

The individual who craves friendship, and yet desires a self-centered 
wpint more, will never lack for friends. 

Tf you would have friends, cultivate solitude instead of society. Drink 
in the ozone; bathe in the sunshine; and out in the silent night, under the 
stars, say to yourself again and yet again, "I am a part of all my eyes 
behold." 

And the feeling that will come to you that you are no mere interloper 
between earth and heaven ; but you are a necessarey part of the whole. No 
harm can come to you that does not come to all, and if you shall go down 

it can only be amid a wreck of worlds. 

Like old Job, that which we fear will surely come upon us. "By n 
wrong mental attitude we have set in motion a train of events that ends 
in disaster. People who die in middle life from disease, almost without 
exception are those who have been preparing for death. The acute tragic 
condition is simply the result of a chronic state of mind — a culmination 'of 
a series of events. 

Character is the result of two things, mental attitude and the way we 
spend our time. It is what we think and what we do that make us what 
we are. 

Ry layinp: hold on the forces of the universe, we are strong, with 
them. And when you realize this all else is easy, for in your arteries will 
course red corpuscles, and in your heart the determined resolution is born 
to do and to be. Carry the crown of your head high. We are gods in 
the chrysalis. — Elbert Hubbard* 
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Vermont Heating and Ventilating Requirements. 

Accordrng ta regulations adopted by the State Board of Health of 
Vermont, September 20 last, the Green Mountain State has placed itself 
in line with Massachusetts, New Jersqr, New York and Pennsylvania 
in the heating and ventilatinp: requirements for sdiools or "schools and 
other buildin^zs," in force in these State*?. 

The Vermont requirements apply to school houses, hospitals and other 
public buildings, but public buildings, as defined by the State laws, include 
churches, school butlHings, hotels more than two stories hig^ and places of 
amusement more than one story high, and buildings, ihictories, mills or 
workshops more than two stories high in which persons are employed above 
the second story. This act, Chapter 225, entitled, "Preservation of Public 
Health," in which "public buildings" are defined (Section 5412) also con- 
tains the authority under which the State Board of Health is empowered 
to make rep^ulations reg^ding heating and ventilating, as well as lighting 
and sanitation. 

Following are the new heating and ventilating requirements: 

a. The heating apparatus must be of sufficient capacity to warm all 
rooms to 7o<^ F. in any weather. 

b. W^ith the rooms at 70**, and a difference of not less than 40® 
between the temperature of the outside air and that of the air entering the 
room at the warm air inlet, the apparatus must supply at least cu. ft. 
of air per minute for each person accomodated in the rooms. 

c Such supply of air should so circulate in the rooms that no un- 
comfortable draft will be felt, and that the difference in temperature be- 
tween any two points on the breathing plane in the occupied portion of 
die room will not exceed 3**. 

d. Vitiated air in amount equal to the supply from the inlets should 

be removed through the ventiducts. 

e. The closets and fixtures must be so arranged and ventilated that 
no odors therefrom will be perceived in any portion of the building. 

To secure the approval of the State or local -health offidals of plans 
showing methods or systems of heating and ventilation, the afore-men- 
tioncd requirements must be guaranteed in the specifications accompanying 
the plans. In schoolhouses, hospitals and other institutions, the number 
of occupants intended for each room should be given, and in places of as- 
semblage the arrangement of seats and aisles should be shown on plans. 

As 40 pupils are as large a number as one teacher can well instruct, 
the rooms, it is specified, shtdl be 32 x 28 x 12 ft. high, giving from 200 
to 300 cu. ft. of air space and 20 sq. ft of surface area for each pupil. 

The windows must be numerous, large enough, and so arranged as to 
give ample light to every part (and comer) of the room. The window 
space should be one-fourth of the floor space, and must be not less than 
one-fifth. There must be no more space between the top of the window 
and the ceiling than is required to finbh the building, and the window sill 
must be 4 ft from the floor. — Heating and VeniUating Magaxine^ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

— IN OUR LAST NUMBER we spoke of a new German system for 
physical improvement, and wondered what was to come next. Well, 
here it is. The incentive to make a study of this new aspirant came 
through Dr. Joseph NeflE, the director of the department of Health and 
Charities in Philadelphia, to whom the following circular had been 
sent: 

THE 20TH CEXTURY RHYTHMIC BREATHING CRUSADE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF DEFECTIVE BREATHING AND TUBERCULOSIS IN CHILDREN. 

Organized February 6, 1904; chartered March 27, 1907. Endorsed 
by The American International Congress, (Meeting in joint session with 
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New York Medico-Legal Society), November, 1906. The plates on this 
pag^ fllustiate a test case made for Commissioner of Health, New York City. 
Internationally recognized as one of the most important educational move- 
ments of the 20th century, one that will leave its imprint on coming gen- 
erations. 

At the International Congress on Tuberculosis, Washington, D. C, 
September, 1908, the work of this Crusade was presented by its founder, 
Dr. E. Noble, as first aid in better lung development in children, plus 
Olfactory Nerve Influence on Respiration, where living exhibits, (prq>ared 
under test conditions,) established for all time. Dr. Noble's claim to. an 
important advance in Nasal Physiology, and its rapid efficiency in curing 
Defective Breathing and preventing Tuberculosis in the child or adult. 
The address was repeated, with stereopticon, and a philanthropic member 
of tiie Congress presoited a special prize. 

This Crusade has the unique distinction of being self supporting. It 
has no paid officers. The sale of the Crusade Text Book meets its 
financial needs. Its membership is free — each Crusader constituting a 
new link in an endless chain of Service to Humanity. 

Its Motto: "The Foundation of every State is the Education of its 
Youth." 

OBJECT OP THB CRV8ADB. 

To establish centers in all large cities, where parents and teachers may 
obtain free scientific instruction and practical suggestions for the preven- 
tion of nasal and pulmonary troubles in children. 

The fullest investigation of this Crusade by Burgeons-General of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Hospital Service is invited. And the Directors 
of tliis Crusade and organization cordially invite the investigation and co- 
operation of all State and Municipal Boards of Health and Education, 
also that of Foreign Governments. 

As fullest investigation was courted Dr. Walter Cornell, one of 

the medical inspectors assigned to special work in the Philadelphia schools, 
and Mr. William Stecher attended the first meeting of a class which had 
been formed for the purpose of learning an art which promised such won- 
derful results through the use of apparently very simple and inexpensive 
means. Our hopes to find a short cut to health and beauty were, however, 
rudely shattered and, as the following newspaper report of this meeting 
shows we were left to work out our own salvation. Perhaps other cities may 
be more susdeptible to newer ideas than "slow" Philadelphia, and it h only 
to aid them and to ktep from them the fate of Philadelphia that we re- 
print the following: 

"The progress of "The 20th Century Rhythmic Breathing Crusade 
for the Prevention of Defective Breathing and Tuberculosis in Children" 
in Philadelphia ceased abruptly yesterday when the founder and director 
of the movement, Dr. Emily Noble, of New York, became offended at 
what she designated opposition from men whose presence at her demonstra- 
tions was not desired, and announced her intention of leaving this city to 
its fate. 

Dr. Noble's lecture on correct breathing, which was delivered before 
more tluu a score of school teachers and principals in die assembly ludi of 
Friends' Sdect Sdiool, was the first of. what was to have been a series of 
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< ' seven, admission to the lectures being $5. Mr. William Stecher, director 
of physical training in Philadelphia public schools, and Dr. Wdter Cor- 
nell, assistant to Dr. Neff, of the Bureau of Public Health and Charities, 
attended the meeting, accompanied by two small boys, incorrect breathers, 
who were broujiht at Dr. Noble's request, as examples by which she mi^t 
demonstrate her system. 

The keynote of Dr. Noble's method appeared to be the stimulation 
of the ol&ctory nerve bulb on rising in the morning, by washing the nos- 
trils, and thus at once awakening the lungs to full activity after the partly 
dormant state into which they fall at night. Dr. Noble pointed out the 
importance of proper breathincr, declaring: that in this country it was a 
lost art, the lack of which was causing countless cases of tuberculosis, 
curvatures, catarrh, distended adenoids and tonsils and numerous other 
dnsorders all preventable by "two minutes each day of nasal hygiene," 

Unfortunately, the speaker saw fit to use one of the smaU boys as an 
illustration of the effects of a defective system of physical training, assert- 
ing that his poor lung development and consequent predisposition in tuber- 
culosis was largely due to breathing exercises "not merely artificial and 
defective, but positively harmful. The lower part of the lungs is com- 
pressed and rendered useless by this forced muscular breathing, and the 
net result of the exercise is for harm." 

Mr. Stecher and Dr. Cornell warmly defended the system of physical 
training used in our public schools and insisted that^he lad's lungs were 
contracted by curvature of his spine, denying that the curvature was merely 
incidental to incorrect breathing. 

A heated argument ensued, which Dr. Hyatt, principal of Friends* 
Select School, moved to discontinue, so that Dr. Noble might proceed with 
the lesson. The motion was unanimously carried and met with the fol- 
lowing announcement from the doctor: 

"I refuse to go on with my course and shall leave this city and carry 
on my work in places where I have no such opposition to contend with. I 
will not conduct the lesson after having been discredited. Each of you 
can take back her little $5." 

—IN THIS ISSUE we publish an article on "Fresh Air" by Dr. E. 
£. Graham. While written primarily for physicians it will, nevertheless, 
be of great interest to our readers in again calling attention to the value 
of fresh air in increasing one's power of resistance. Let your superintend- 
ents, directors, school architects, principles, teachers (yes, janitors) read 
articles of this character, in order to educate them to the standpoint of 
really appreciating the value of fresh air as a hygienic and educational 
measure of great importance. 

— AN EFFORT is being made by the Philadelphia Physical Educa- 
tion Society to bring about a better feeling between the different societies 
and the individual members composing the national association. It H 
believed that a few amendments to the constitution will do this. A cir- 
cular explaining the stand of this society and submitting the proposed 
amendments will, some time in February, be sent to all local societies, 
affiliated societies and members of the national council. Individual mem- 
bers desiring copies may have these by addressing the secretary, Miss 
Evaline Young, 2046 North Park Ave.; Philadelphia. 
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—THE ATTENTION of our readers is called to Mr. Percy G. . 
StUes' article in this issue, "The 'All or None' Principle and Its Implica- 
tions." We know of no article published recently that helps to a better 

understanding^ of some of the more intricate phases of muscular activity 
which are constantly presenting themselves to the teacher of gymnastics* 

— A RATHER novel aspect of die smoke problem In industrial centers 

is presented in a consular report from Germany, where observations have 
been made of the lessened sunshine due to smoke and fog, both of which 
are traced to imperfect and incomplete combustion of coal. Statistics have 
been collected for some time past which demonstrate how little sunshine 
falls to the lot of the residents in industrial centers. Thus, one German 
city, Chenmitz, enjoys during the months of December and January 156 ^ 
hours of sunshine out of the 508 which are theoretically possible, or only 
30%. During the entire year the sun shmes there only 44% of the num- 
ber of hours it is above the horizon. In other German cities the figures 
run from 28% to 42%. 

Comparing the situation with that in London, the English capital easily ■ 
leads in the number of foggy days. It is significant, however, that London's 
foggy days during December, January and February Have increased from 18 
to 31 during the last half of the past rentury. 

The investigation in Germany is being made at the instance of societies 
which are organized to combat tuberculosis, with the distinct view of se- 
curing more perfect processes of combustion, the cheapening and increased 
use of gaseous fuel and a greater utilization of electricity. 

—A REMARKABLE result of the agitation for better ventilation of 
railroad coaches b reported by travelers on the^Erie Railroad. As a con- 
cession to the "fresh-air cranks" among its patrons, the road has recently 
added to its suburban service a "fresh-air car," so labded, and carrying 
a conspicuous notice that "the temperature of this car may be regulated to 
suit the occupants." The regulation involves the opening of perhaps half 
of the windows, and the consequent sweep of frosty night air through the 
car in gusts. It remains to be stated, however, diat at this writing the 
car has been in service for several weeks, and is crowded to tfie doors eadi 
morning and night. — Heating and VentUating Magazine. 



Extracts frt>iii "Physical Education," London, England. 



THB FRENCH PHYSICAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 

The 73rd CoTi{Tress, in the above important subject, organized by the French 
Union of Gymnastic Societies, took place in Paris last month and was a pro- 
nounced «ueees8, the result of enthusiastic co-operation of all ooneemed, and 
the personality of the President, M. Charles Cazalet. The business pjirt of the 
programme took place in the Lecture Room of the Sorborne University. The 
general report showed whit a live thing the Union really was and bow the work 
done had Increased year in year out. The question of takinf^ part next June 
in the National Phy^sical Recreation Society Competition was put and carried 
nem. eon. amidst great cheering. It w«8 a very interesting function for a 
foreif^ncr to witness, and one wondered how long we were going tO lag behind 
(in patriotic gymnastics) Continental countries? 

The official Banquet took place in the splendid saloon of the Hotel Gonti- 
nental, at whieh nearly 400 ladies and gentlemen sat down. An unpleasant, 
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And what mlglrt have been a fatal oeenrrenoe, took place in the Hotel court' 

yard; a fanatical colonial soldier shot at General Verand, mi^takirifr that 
gallant soldier for the Minister of War, General Brun, who was to attend ani 
pra»ide at the banquet. Hearty sympathy for the wounded offieer was ex- 
pressr-d and felt, and foliritntinn? offpred to M le Opneral Brun. The function 
was carried through with the usual good organization characteristic of similar 
French fetes, that is with wonderful attention to detail. 

rt was very pleasant to meet arrnin old friends puch as Messrs. 
Griiliths, Arra*8; £u£^ne Mignon, Brussels; M. Marot, Bordeaux; Braseur and 
Kayser of Lnsrembour^; Henry, Paris; M. M. Wsehmar, Laehnnd; and last but 
certainly not least, A\oiron. editor and chii f of "T.e Gymnaste," all enthu- 
siastic in the cau^e of physical education;* believing it to be one of the nec- 
essary educational pillars to support, efficiently, the burden called the Staiel 

The speeches were of a high order, and never too kmg, and the military 
band excellent. 

The Critinh delegates remarks were ngn'm accorded the heartiest of re- 
ceptions, and the mention of the visit to T^^ndon evoked great checrinfj, espec- 
ially at the allurin<7 picture presented by the speaker of the possible arrival 
from England next June in the Capital of M. Cazalet the President, attended 
by a body f^uard of victorious gTuinastSf with the British BOO-Quinea Challenge 
Shield under his left arm! 

A very pleasant evening wa? spent at a privr.te little dinner parry pjiven 
by the President at the Palais Royal, a fitting termination to a brilliant festival. 

The Frcncli gymnasts will be heartily welcomed in London (and bo will 
their brother gymnasts and good friends, the Czecks, if they decide to visit 
US), and let us hope that the gathering will result in more than a oompetltioa 
for gymnastie supremacy. 



EXTRACT OF THE CONDITIONS OF THE 
200-GUINEA INTERNATIONAL N.P.R.S. CHALLENGE SHIELD 

COMPETITION, 1909-1910. 

COMPETITIVE. 

10. — Each member of the eight shall shew one voluntary exercise upon 
the (high) Horizontal Bar. No somersaults allowed. 30 marks the highest 
maximum for each competitor, divided as follows: — 10 for agilitj» 10 for grace* 

and 10 for variety and skill. 

11. — Fach "ei<^ht" shall shew a series of Free Exercise-j to musical accomp- 
animent. The exercises to !a-t over 5 and under 8 minutes. Maximum marks 
for tho '-cicht," 240, divided its follows. — 60 for grace, fl|P for variety, fiO for 
precision, and CO for bcneficiality. 

12 — E!ach memlicr of the "eight" shall shew one "voluntary" combination 
exercise upon the Parall'^l Bars. 30 marks the highest maximum for each 
competitor, divided as follows: — Iq for grace, 10 for strength and 10 for skill 
and variety. Visiting teams can always claim the u<e oi the home team's 
apparatus. 

13. — Each ''eight" shall show Running High Jumping. The Jumps to be 
made over a lath, spring taken from the bare floor; One mark per man al- 
lowed for 3-ft. C-in. (the measurements to be mnd- wifh a measured stick, 
from the centre of the lath, and one mark for every additional inch. The 
lath to be 10 to 11 -ft. in length between the stands. Each team will be allowed 
30 minutes in which to score as many marks :\s pos-ible. The teachers of 
the teams and judge or judgcii to assist in raising lath as required, &c., Slc. 
In addition, two timekeepers (one from each term) must be appointed. In 
all four items of the Competition, the visiting team to have the choi"e of 
competing first or last. Each team may (at their own risk) commence jump- 
ing at any height above 3-ft. 6-in., but each competitor must continue to 
jump each time the lath is raisi^d. Should any of the "Eight*' fail after 
two trials, the unsucccrsful competitors must retire from the jumping compe- 
tition, scoring nothing. No jump will score unless the competitor alights first 
upon his feet. The entire team must, however* commence at same height* 
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Two trials only allowed for each jump, 30 mark's highcgt mAximum for cacji 
competitor. The Sooiity (by a resolution passed uiutnimouBly at a Special 
General Meeting, June 27th, 1898), considers indoor jumping a pr.Vfunastic item. 

14. — The Competition must be contested in tlio following; order, viz.: — Ilor- 
jfontal Bar; Mas- Drill; Parallel Bars; Hijjh Jump. Competitors must com- 
pete alternately in items 1 and 3. All roinpotitors mupt be nttired in full • . 
gymnastic costume, viz.: trou.ser*, or i£ knickerbockers arc worn, long stocking* 
must also be worn to cover the knees. The vest must also cover the armpita. 
During the comppf ition. competitors are not permitted to change from long 
troiHers to knickerbock<'rs ur vice versa. 

16. — The **Ei^t" obtaininff the highest aggregate numlx-r of ]i!iark.« in th* 
Final to be declared the winners, and to hold the Shield for six months from 
date of Final Tie Contest; then to be given up on demand, during which time 
satisfaetory seeurity must be given to the Council for its safety. 

18: Th? judges for all the Competitions will be appointed by the Executive 
Committee. 

20. — ^Foreign teams will be invited to take part in the Final Tie. if ac- 
cepted they will meet the winner of the British Semi-final. In that cn^r tbe 
Society reserves to its^elf the right to make any special rules and conditions 
thty may de>m nece»sary, due notice of which will be given. 

ECG-ENE SULLY. Hon. Secretary. 

Office: 12, New Broadway, Ealing, London, W, 

September, 1900. 

(N. B. — Teams are requested to carefully read Rule SO.) 



(LONDON DISTRICT.) 
CIVIUM VIRES CIVITATIS VIS. 

NATIONAL PHYSICAL RB-CREATION SOCIETY. 
Established 1880 for the Promotion of Physical Education and Recreation. 

PATRONi—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

CONDITIONS OF THE fi-l GTHNEA CHALI EXCK S11IEM) WORKING GIRI^ 

MUSICAL DRILL CDMPETITIDX TOR 1910. 

2. — Each team shall be represented by Ki;rht Member*, who shall be bona- 
fide working girls over 17 years of aire. 

3. — Members of tic \\i]iniii<r tt-nm are debarred from entering the next year, 
but a team composed of entirely different persons from the same club may 

enter and compete. 

4. — Each **Eight" shall ;ri\e n combined exhibition of Dumb-bell Exercises^ 

with or without music. Time allowed, over fiv«' uml nol exceeding eight minutes. 
Mark-i will l)o awarded for pr.*cision. Lfrace iiiid iK'ncliiiilit v. KiS marks highest 
naxiininn. 

.').- Eacli ''Kighf nni«t take part in the Oblicatory Short Wand Exercises, 
to be performed en masso. Lenjjth of Wands to be 3(J in. This will take 
place immediately after the Competition is concluded, and while the judges are 
adding up the murks. An illustrated chart of excn-iscs. j^iving the music and 
words of command, will be sent to all cum])«ting dub^. 

6. — ^The ''Ei^t*' obtaining the highest aggregate number of marks in tlM 
(oompetitioTi ) Dumb-bt'll Drill to be declared the wiruier, and to hold the 
Shield for (me year, satisfactory security being given meanwhile to the Council 
for its safety. The winning team, teacher nnd piani»te, will receive the 
Society's .silver medal. 

7. — The Society reserves the right to refuse the entry of any team. 
8 — The decision of the Judge or Judges to be ab*olutely final. 

!». Entrance fee for each team from elas^es already affiliated, 2s(U\. To 
Bon-afitliated clashes, 7s6d (which includes alFiliation fee). 286d for each ad- 
ditional team competing. The affiliation fee (Ss-d) is annual. Entries eloM 
April 15th, 1910. 

10. — The Judges for the Competition will be provided by the National 
Physical Recreation Society. Th« Contest will be held on Saturday, May 7th» 
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WIO, in the Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell E.G. The winning team may 
be eftll«d upon to drill on June 18th, at the NorXhampton Institute, upon the 
occasion of the 200-Guinea Intematioitftl Shield Otmtest between Fhtitee, Eng- 
land and probably Bohemia. 

N. B. — ^The above rules are for the Junior Challenge Shield Competition 
except that the age is over 14 and undmr 17 and the time for entries to be 
veeeived is March Ist, 1910. 

EUGENE SULLY, Hon. Secretarjr. 

12, New Broadway, Ealing, W. 



EXTRACTS FROM EUROPEAN PERIODICALS. 

Bjr CARL L. SCKRADER. Cambridge. Mam. 

—GYMNASTIC FES TIVAL IN ITALY. The next national fes- 
tival will be held in Turin in May, 191 1, in connection with the world's 
fair. At the same time and at the same place the 5th international tourna- 
ment occurs, which was organized hy the European gymnastic organisa- 
tions. 

—EXPLANATORY COURSE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Such a course is to be held in the Prussian institute and is to serve the 
purpose of fjivfntx school superintendents an opportunity to know physical 
education in its most modern aspects. The Minister of Culture has or- 
dered that such a course be inaugurated for 60 superintendents. The gov- 
ernment pays all expenses. (What a shake-up there would be in some 
dties if our government would do likewise with oUr superintendents. — Ed.) 

— RAVKNSTEIN CELEBRATION. On Dec. 4th the city of ' 

Prankfnrt celebrated the lOOth birthday of August Ravensteln. He was 
originally bookseller, later topograph and cartograph and started the world 
famous geographical institute of Frankfurt. He was also an ardent work- 
er for the physical welfare of the young, founding in 1833 a gymnastic 
dub and in 1845 the "society for the bodily education of youths." In 
1863 he ivrote the well known "Volkstumbuch." He died July 31, 1881. 

—OLYMPIC GAMES. The British Olympic Assck iation has de- 
cided not to participate in the Olympic games to be held in Athens next 
summer. This decision has lost its significance however, since the games, 
because of political conditions are not to be held. Nevertheless it seems to 
be the object to concentrate the interest of English sporting organizations 
upon the International Olympic games which ocQur every four years and 
are to be held in Stockholm in 191 2. 

—SWIMMING AND SKATING IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
SWITZERLAND. These two occupations have been added to the re- 
quired school work. The swimming begins with the age of six and ends 
with the age of fourteen. Only upon a physician's certificate may children 
be excused from these lessons. Every child is required to pass an exam- 
ination in swimming. In Zurich, wheie this plan has been in operation,. 
Tery few sickly children are reported. 

—"HOW NUDE DANCERS ARE CREATED." An impresario 
tells the following in a Vienna journal: I once knew a young woman, 
who was a "nothing." She was handsome however, and well built. I 
took her to a Berlin theatrical manager. He was astonished at the 
audacity of expecting him to permit this woman to dance nude on the stage. 
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It was accomplished, nevertheless. We went to a woman of high social 

standing who was an enthusiastic lover of art. I told her a romantic story 
about this yoimg woman. How her father had been an officer in the 
English army and died during his service in India, leavinj^ this daughter 
an orphan. She had watched and studied the Indian dancers in tiie temple 
jnd had acquired their art. The woman offered her home for a private 
performance to which guests were invited, among them leading journalBts. 
Everybody spoke and raved of the beauty of grace and body, but no one 
suspected nnv business enterprise, least of all the hostess. A few davs 
later the papers reported that the manager X of the theatre had succeeded 
in persuading this young woman to accept a brief engagement. The trick 
was done. Now die pdice stepped in which added to the advertisemenL 
Mffis X had to be draped in a thin veil, which again made the performance 
more attractive, and full houses were the result. Thus the era of nude 
dancing had its start. 

—PUBLIC BATH. The city of Nuremberg is building etaoin Gm 
municipal bath house, containing three separate tanks. The cost is 
1,444,000 marks. 

BOXING. 

Model Exercises shown hv U) active Turners of the Pittsburg District at the 
Mational Gymnastic Festival, held in Cincinnati, June 1909. 

By C. P. Koch. 

The class is arranged in coufjks, standing at a convenient distance. 
Abbreviations : R. = right, L. — left. * 

GROUP I.— (All Facing Front.) 

I- 

On guard (1-2), R. lead for face and cover chin with L. arm (3-4). 
on guard (5-6), starting position (7-8), same with L. lead for face and 
cover chin with R. arm (9-16). 

2, 

On guard (1-2), parry R. lead for face with L. arm (3-4), on guard 
(5-6), starting position (7-8), pany L. lead for face with R. arm (9-16). 

3- 

On guard (1-2), R. lead for body and cover chin with L. arm (3-4), 
on guard (5-6), starting position (7-8), same with L. lead for body and 
cover chin with R. arm (9-16). 

* On guard (1-2), parry R. lead for body with L. arm, extending L, 

arm obliquely forward, downward, ( 3-4), on 2:11 ard (5-6), starting position 
(7-8)» parry L. lead for body with R. arm (9-16). 

5. 

On guard (1-2), advance (3-4)» retreat (5-6), starting position (7-8), 
repeat same (9-16). 

As 5 ^vith 54 turn L. while assuming guard on (1-2), and turn 
R. on (7-8)> when assuming starting i>osition (1-8), as 5 with K turn 
K. (9-16). 
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6. 

On guard (1-2), leap to -the front (3-4), leap to the rear (5-6), start- 
ing position (7-8), repeat same (9-16) » as 6 with >i turn L. (1-8), as 6 
with 34 R- (9-*6). 

7. 

On guard (1-2), advance (3-4), R. lead for face (5) resume guard 
(6), L. lead for ^e (7), resume guard (8), r etreat (9-10), parry R. lead 
for face with L. arm (11), resume guard (12), parry L. lead for' face with 
R. arm (13), resume guard (14), starting position (15-16). 

8. 

As 7 but lead R. and L. for body and parry R. and Lw lead lor body 
(1-16). 

9. 

As 7 with J/4 turn left on 1-2, and 34 turn right on 15-16 (1-16). 

la 

As 8 with li turn R. on 1-2, and 14 turn L. on I5>i6, (1-16). 



GROUP II. 
1. 

No. I. 

Face partner and assume guard 

(1-2), R. lead for face (3), (cover 
with L. as before), resume guard 

(5-6), startinjj position (7-8), same 
with L. lead for face (9-16). As 
No. 2, parry R. and L. lead for 
face with L. and R. arm (1-16). 



No. 2. 

Face partner and assume guard 
(1-2), parry R. lead for face with 
L. arm (3-4), resume guard {5-6), 
starting position (7-8), parry L. lead 
for face with R. arm (g-i6). As 
No. I, lead R. and L. for face 
(1-16). 



R. and L. lead for body (1-16), 
parry R. and L. lead for body with 
L. and R. arm (1-16). 



2. 



Parry R. and L. lead for body 
with L. and R. arm (1-16), R, and 
L. Jead for body (1-16). 



3. 



On puord (1-2), advance (3-4), I On guard (1-2). retreat (3-4), 



retreat (5-6), starting position (7- 
9), repeat (9-16), on guard (1-2), 
leap to front (3-4), leap to rear 
(5-6), starting position (7-8), re- 
peat (9-16). 



advance startmg position 

(7-8), repeat (9- 1 6), on guard (l- 
2), leap to rear (3-4)» leap to front 
(5-6), startng position (7-8), re- 
peat (9-16). 



No. I. 

On guard (1-2), advance (3-4), 
R. lead for face (5), resume guard 
(6), L. Uad for face (7), resume 
guard (8), retreat (9-10), parry R. 
lead for face with L. arm (n), 
resume ^uard (12), parry lead 



No. 2. • 
On guard (1-2), retreat (3-4)» 
parry R. lead for ^re with arm 
(5), resume guard (6), parry L. 
lead for face with R. arm (7), re- 
sume guard (8), advance (9-10), 
R. lead for face (ti), resume guard 



for face with R. arm (13), resume (12), L. lead for face (13), resume 
guard (14), starting position (15- guard (14), starting position (15- 
16). I 16). 
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5 

As exercise 4 but advance and 
lead R. and L. for body (1-8), re- 
treat and parry R. and L. lead for 
body (9-16). 



As exercise 4 but retreat and "par- 
ry R. and L. lead for body with L. 
and R. arm (1-8), advance and lead 
with R. and L. for body (9-16). 



GROUP III. 



I. 



No. I. 

On guard (1-2), R. lead for face 
with lunge forward left (3), parry 
R. swing for jaw with L. arm (4), 
resume guard (5-6), startln^r posi- 
tion (7-8), L. lead for face and par- 
ty h, swing for jaw with R. arm (9- 
16). 

As No. 2 (i-i6). 



No. 2. 

On guard (1-2), bend head side* 
ward left (3), swing R. arm for 

jaw (4), resume guard ( . start- 
ing p6s.in(jn (7-8), reverse by bend- 
ing head sideward right and swing 
L. arm for jaw (q-16). 
* As No. I (1-16). 



On guard 1-2), R. lead for face 
with lunge forward L. (3-4), re- 
sume giiard (^-C'l), starting position 
(7-8), same with L. lead for face 
<9-i6). 

As No. 2 (1-16). 



3. 



No. I. 

On guard (1-2), R. lead for face 
(3), parry R. uppercut by flexin^i 
if. arm height of chin and bending 
trunk backward (4), resume guard 
(5-6), starting position (7-8), same 
with L. lead for face and parry L. 
uppercut with R. arm (9-16). 

As No. 2 (1-16). 



On guard (1-2), bend trunk for- 
ward and cover face with R. arm 

(3) , counter with L. arm for body 

(4) . resume jiviard (s-6) starting 
position (7-8), same but cover face 
with L. arm and counter with R. 
arm for body (9-16). 

As No. I (1-16). 

No. 2. 

On guard (1-2), parry R. lead 
for face with L. arm (3), uppercut 

with R. for face (4), resume guard 
( v6), starting position (7-8). same 
but parn' L. lead for face with R. 
arm and uppercut with L. (9-16), 
As No. I (1-16). 



4. 



On guard (r-2), R. lead for face 
(3), leap to rear (4), resume guard 
(5-6), starting position (7-8), same 
with* L. lead for face (9-16). 

As No. 2 (1-16). 



On guard (1-2), parr>' R. lead 
for face with L. arm (3), counter 
with R. for solar-plexus (4), re- 
sume guard (5-6), starting position 
(7-8), same but parry L. lead for 
face with R. arm and counter L. 
arm for solar-plexus (9-16). 

As No. I (1-16). 
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GROUP IV. 



1. 



No. 1. 

On guard (1-2), R. swing for 
head (3)* bend trunk forward (4), 
Lw swing for head (5), bend trunk 
forward (6), starting: position (7- 
8), repeat 3 times (9-32). 

On ^uard (1-2), R. lead for face 
(3), parry R. lead for face with L. 
arm (4), as 3 (5), as 4 (6), R. lead 
for solar-jdexus (7-8), leap to rear 
(9-12), leap to front (13-14), start- 
ing position (is-t6). as No. 2 (i- 
16) repeat all (x-32). 

3 

No. I. 

On guard (i*2)f R. lead for face 
widl lunge forward R. (3-4), re- 
sume piard C5-6), side step L. (7- 
8), side step RT (9-10), as 3-4 (11- 
12), drop backward on floor (13- 
16), rise to kneeling position (hands 
on floor) (1-8), roU over again (9- 
x6), all jump quickly to feet and as- 
sume fundamental portion. 



2. 



No. 2. 

On guard (1-2) bend trunk for- 
ward (3), R. swing for head (4), 

bend trunk forward (5), L. swing 

for head (6), starting position (7- 
8), repeat 3 times (9-16). 

On guard (1-2), parry R. lead 
for face with L. arm (3), R. lead 
for face (4), as 3 (5), as A (6), 
drop on knees (7*12), resume guard 
(13-14), starting position (15-16), 
as No. I, (1-16), repeat all (1-32)* 



No. 2. 

On guard (1-2), side step h, 
(3-4)1 siHe estcpc R. (5-6), R. lead 
for face with lunge forward R. 
(7-8), resume guard (9-10), side 
stepe L. (11), uppercut R. for face 
(12), leap to the rear (13-16), re- 
main in this position until No. i 
has resumed the fundamental posi-^ 
tion. 



Salutation L. by all (1-8). 
Salutation R. by all (9-16). 



FIELD DAY OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

By PHILIP G. LEWIS. Philadelphia. 

• 

The first Field Day of the Marshall (Boys) Scbonl was held <m 
the grounds of the Frankford Base Ball Club in Frankford, Philada., in 
June, 1908. The object was to have the parents and teachers meet, and 
to give the pupils an outing, this outing to be in the form of a gymnastic 
and athletic meet The program consisted of calisthenics, rooster fight, 
dashes^ tug of war, running hop, step and jump and running broad jump, 
re]a> races, obstacle race, etc. The boys were handicapped according to 
their grades and were entitled to enter but two events outside of the 
calisthenics. Fotirteen classes, from the third to eighth grade took part, 
being divided into senior, junior and midget classes. A pri/e in the form 
of a school banner was awarded to the room scoring the greatest number 
of points in either dass. No individual prizes were given. . In the grand 
total of' points a sixth grade led with 18 points, and a seventh and an 
eighth were tied for second place with 17 points each. A fifth grade^ 
was third with 16 points, demonstrating the value of handicapping the 
boy according to his grade rather than as to his size, weight or age. The 
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calisthenics were won by a fifth grade, with an eighth grade second and 
a sixth grade third. 

The second annual field day was held at the same place on the 14th 
of June, 1909, and proved to be a greater success than the one of the 
previous year. This year the school was divided into two parts or teams, 
Blue — and — ^White. These two teams were again divided into seniors 
(Boys over 14 and over 5 ieet), juniors (Boys over twelve and under 
14 and not 5 feet tall), and midgets (all boys under I2 years). Each 
side then selected a captain and a lieutenant, these officers to take charge 
of their side and see that practice was begun, teams were formed and 
entries made (All with the advice of each class teacher). Upon these 
two officers rested the winning or the losing of the contest. The follow- 
ing program and bulletin was posted in the school: 

At 3 P. M. the boys will assemble, dressed in dark trousers and 
white shirtwaist and blue tie (Four-in-hand preferred), the White form- 
ing on Sellers Street facing East, and the Blue on Franklin Street facing 
North, eight abreast and smallest in front. With the Frankford Brass 
Band leading the two teams, Blue first and White following, will march 
to the ball park, where the teams will line up and take positions on the 
field. The Blue will form on the east, and the White on the west side. 
The ranks will then open sideward for the Mass Drill. This will be 
marked by the judges, the side receiving the highest number of points 
will win the event. The same exercises and music will be used as were 
selected for the Public School Field Day on Belmont Plateau, Fairmount 
Park, on May 29th, 1909. After the mass exercises the boys will march 
of? the field and Immediately prepare for the other events. There will 
be Dodge Ball, 25 to a team (seniors in a 45 ft. circle, juniors 35 ft. 
and midgets 30 ft.). *. 

Tug of War, 15 on a team. Relay Race, 4 on a team. Running 
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Broad Jump, three boys from each side of each seniors, juniors and 
midgets.. 

Potato Race, midgets. Human Burden Race, juniors. Obstacle Race, 
seniors. 

In the Mass Drill 560 boys participated, that is every pupil in the 
Marshall school. In the other events 282 boys participated, making a 
percentage of a little over 50 for this work. The Whites won with 78 
points, against the Blues 71. The Mass Drill was won by the Blues. 

The method of scoring used was: Mass Drill, 5 points to the winner; 
team events 5 points to winner and 3 to loser; individual events, 5, 3, i 
points. The obstacle race was very amusing and spectacular, as one of 
the obstacles used was an eight foot rail fence which each runner was 
compelled to scale. 




The most interesting feature of this field day was the fact that no 
prize of any description was offered. The boys entered and fought with 
just as much spirit as if there were gold medals given. To win was their 
"aim" and "fun" was their motto. An elegant spirit prevailed at all 
times and great credit is reflected on Mr. Percival S. Woodin, "the boy's 
friend" and principal of the school. To him and to his faculty (two men 
and twelve women) the credit is due for the success of the Field Day. 
Over two thousand persons, friends and parents were present, as each boy 
was given two or more tickets of admission . 

Preparations arc now being made for the Third Annual Field Day 
and the only change being that there will be but two individual events 
(the rest being team events), these being obstacle and sprint races. Po- 
tato race will have 8 or more on a team. The Whites and Blues will 
again contest as during last year. 

The expenses of the Field Day were born by the pupils and their teach- 
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ers .The use of base ball park was secured throcgh the kindness of a former 
pupil. The judges and officials of the Field Day were the members of 
the Department of Physical Education and a number of graduates of the 
Marshall School. (In the next issue an inter-class contest in a Girls* 
Grammar School will be reported). 



There are large numbers of gymnasts, of various degrees of ability, 
as well as many other persons actively interested in their physical well- 
being, and regular attendants at gymnasiums in the winter, who dislike to 
drop the practice of gymnastics altogether in the summer, but are almost 
forced to do so because of the inconvenience of working indoors during 
the hot months. Most of these would like to work in the open air if they 
had the facilities, and it is the purpose of this article to furnish them with 
information and advice that will enable them to construct their own 
equipment. 

The first essential in building an out-door g>'mnasium is a suitable 
location, which may be in the back yard or on a vacant lot not too diffi- 
cult of access. The apparatus described in the following paragraphs are 
enclosed in an area about twenty-five by fifteen feet, and could have been 
compressed into a smaller space if necessary-. The directions are practical, 



apparatus constructed according to these specifications having been in use 
for an entire season with no loss in utility, and each piece if made as 
directed will stand any strain that may be put upon it by the most expert 
performer. 
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The horizontal bar is the most difficult to put together, as well as 
the most costly, and very often one can pick up an old bar, or the parts 
of it, more cheaply than it can be procured in any other way. 

First look for your uprights, which may consist of two iron pipes 
about 1)4 inches in diameter, inside measurement, and seven feet four 
inches long. The bar itself may be of either wood or steel, but since 




THE- PARALLEL AND HORIZONTAL BAR. SHOWING STRAW PIT AND CO^ER 

we are considering both cost and utility, we will select a steel bar one 
and one-eight inches in diameter, which any machinist will turn out of a 
piece of cold-rolled steel for about three dollars. Six feet is a good 
length, and ly^ inches on each end should be squared, to fit into the 
shoulder or joint, which is the only part of the apparatus that is at all 
difficult to make. 

This may be cast, but will be stronger if wrought by a blacksmith, 
and the cost will be about the same for two pieces. Figure ( I ) shows 
the end view, one-half size, and figure (2) shows the side view. The 
part (C), conical in shape, drops into the upright, which it exactly fits 
at the top, and rests on the shoulders (D). The square hole (B) re- 
ceives the end of the bar, which should be taken to the blacksmith and 
welded in, although it would be possible to cut a thread on the end of 
the bar and hold it in place with a nut. The welding process is much 
simpler, however, and by far the more secure. The parts (C) and (D) 
are circular, but (E) is rectangular, 2^ by inches, with the edges 
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rounded to prevent injury in case the performer should happen to strike 
them in a vault or leg-circle. The arrows at (A) and (B) in figure 
(2) point to the openings (A) and (B). These dimensions need not be 
doSely adhered to, but may be changed to suit the convenience. 

The holes (A), (A), one-half inch in diameter^ are for the guys, 
which may consist of quarter-inch wire rope, passed through the holes. 




the *edges of which are rounded to prevent chafing, and spliced. A hook 
can be used, but the guy will have to be spliced into the hook, and it is 
'hard to find a hook of ordinary size that will not bend or break. Splic- 
ing is not very difficult, and can be done well, if perhaps not very smoothly, 
by anyone with a bit of practice. Pass about six inches of tin- ,^uy 
through the hole, separate the strands on the short end, take an awl and 
make an opening between two of the tightly woven strands on the long 
tnd, as close to the casting or hook as possible, force one' of the loose 
•trandi through it, and pull it tight with a pair of pinchers, then do the 
same with the other strands. Continue in this way, \\ eaving the separate 
strands through the rope, then wind with string or fine wire, and your 
guy will he as strong in the splice as anywhere else. 

The guys, including the hook at the lower end, should be each nine 
feet seven inches in length, although a few inches more or less do not 
matter, as the final adjustment takes place when the bar is set up. Two 
guys, preferably those at opposite corners, must have turn-buckles, and 
for the others ordinary hooks, or twin hooks, may be used. Take no 
chances with light materia^, but have these hooks as strong as you can 
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get them. The p^iiys must of course be spliced into them also. Your 
bar is now complete, and ready to be set up. 

Procure a post-hole digger, the boring kind if you can get it, and 
dig three holes six inches wide and four feet <leep, one at each of the three 
corners of an area eleven and one-half feet square. Here let us register 
the hope that you will not be forced, as we have been upon occasions, to 
bore through a bed of ashes, pr the neglected foundation of a house. 
Drop into each of the" holes you have made a larce stick of cordwood. 

\ uu may put long half-inch screw-eyes into these posts to fasten your 
guys to, but having iiad a thrice repeated experience of a screw-eye pul- 
ling out while we were doing "giant circles," we use them no morc^ and 
if you arc going to do any advanced work, or use the apparatus for more 
than one season, we suggest the following plan. Call your friends into 
service, and raise the bar into position, dropping the shoulders into the 
uprights, and setting the latter on two blocks of wood sunk into the 
ground. See that it is in the proper place by stretching three of the guys 
to their respective posts, then from the near edge of one of the posts bore 
a % inch hole* diagonally downward, in line "with the guy-wire, and force 
{hrough it a ^ inch eye-bolt, whidi will need to be about a foot long. 
Plnce a larcre washer between the nut and the wood, cutting a notch in 
the post at right angles to the bolt, and tighten the nut. With this con- 
trivance you can feel assured of absolute safety. 
m Put in the other bolts, hook the guys on, and then dig the halt for 

the fourth post. The measurements given above are exact, but to allow 
for variations in construction and irregularities in the ground it is best 
to leave one post until the bar can be fastened to the others, and then 
place it where needed. 

When you have tamped the earth in around the posts the bar is ready 
for use, and it only remains to provide for a soft landing-place when 
you alight (or fall off). If your apparatus is set on the lawn, perhaps 
all that you will need, or be permitted to have, is a good mat, which 
you can make yourself out of ten-ounce white duck and cotton-battings 
tied with string; but if you wish to try flyaways and difficult dismounts, 
and have a suitable place, we suggest that you dig a hole in front of the 
bar, five feet wide, fifteen feet long, and one foot deep, line the sides 
with boards, and scatter therein about three bales of straw. We have 
tried everything as a filling, hay, straw, excelsior, sawdust and tan^ark^ 
and have found that straw is the cheapest, softest, and keeps in good 
condition the longest of any of these materials. 

We use as a cover seven twelve-inch boards sixteen feet long, three 
cleated together for one side of the roof, and four for the other side. 
Cover the cracks with tar felt, adjust the cleats so that the roof will be 
self-supporting, and you have a protection from the weather that two 
persons can easily put together or throw aside. Shape the bottom of the 
pit so as to drain the water that -will get in through the sides and ends» 
tunk the straw over after a heavy rain, and your landing place will re- 
main in good condition all summer. 

For the parallels you will need four pieces of four-by-four eight 
feet long and two bars, eight feet long and two inches in diameter, which 
a wood-turner will make from a good piece of straight grained white 
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oak lor probably $2.73. Have him leave them square for a space of four 
indies at the distance of a foot from each end. With a six inch auger 
bore holes in the ground at the four comers of a rectangle five feet eight 

inches by t\vent}'-one and a half inches, to the depth of three feet. Drop 
in the upriy;hts and cut a piece two inches square out of the top of each 
one, on the inside edge, for the bars to rest on. Now lay the bars in 
place, being sure that they are level, and that the squared part exactly 
fits die nidie in the upright; then dig a trench around the two posts at 
each end, as deep as you can, adjust them so diat the bars are exactly 
seventeen and a half inches apart, inside measurement, and secure diem 
in place with two-inch planks, extending from one to the other, and 
nailed on with heavy spikes. Fill in the dirt and tamp it down firmly. 

Xo hold the bars in place use thrce-eiglit incli staples, hammered to 
a thin strip at the head, and threaded on the ends, winch a biocksmith will 

make for ten cents each. Bore holes 
diagonally dov\ nward and outward 
from the top of the post, about 15-8 
inches apart, and having fitted thr' 
staple around the bar in a shallow 
groove provided for it, force it 
through the holes and secure it In 
place with a washer and nut Shave 
down all edges and comers, cover 
the bolts, if they protrude, with 
canvas or leather, put a machine bolt 
through the upright at right angles 
to the staple to prevent splitting, 
and the apparatus is complete. To 
protect it from the weather you may 
cover each bar with two boards 
nailed together to form an inverted 
trough. 

For the horse secure four two- 
inch planks, six feet long by one foot 
wide, and two pieces of four-by-four 
seven feet long. Through three of 

these planks cut holes four inches 
square, with the outer edge one foot 
from the end of the board, so that the four-by-fours will fit into them. 
Nail these together, then nail the fourth board on top. Dig two holes 
three feet deep, for^-four inches from center to center, drop in the uprights, 
and place the body on them. This will probably fit rather snugly, and it 
will not be necessary to nail it. Round off the top of the horse, drawing 
an arc on the end to mark your course, and it is ready for the pommels. 

For a dollar a blacksmith will bend two iron rods, an inch and a 
quarter in diameter, or larger if you like, into half-circles, with the tops 
slightly flattened, and the ends extended six inches. These extensions are 
parallel, and 8^ inches apart. Bore holes in the horse to receive the 
pommels, placing the latter inches apart, and hammer them down 
until the tops are not less than three and one-half, nor more than four and 
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a half, inches from the horse when padded. For padding cotton batting 
will serve very well, and the whole may be covered with heavy duck. A 
coatinp of shellac will lielp to keep the pommels from rusting, and a piece 
of rubber cloth should be thrown over the apparatus when not in use. 
We have not used anything except a mat under our horse and parallels 
so far, but next summer we intend to fill in around tbetn widi saw-dust 

With apparatus such as described, a capacity for hard w ork, and plenty 
of perseverance, one can add considerably to his gymnastic ability in ft 
summer's practice. 

PLAY AND PLAYGROUNDS. 



POTATO RACES IN TEAMS. 

Philip 6. Lewis, Philadelphia. 

The Potato Race usually is conducted as an event fur single com- 
petitors. With very little trouble it can be arranged to accomodate 

considernbly more persons, thereby making it pos- 
O O O O sible lor an entire class to run in a short time. 

Wooden blocks can be u<cd instead of potatoes, 

and a circle drawn in chalk on the floor can take 
O O O O the place of baskets or other receptidea. In this 

case the only articles necessary to conduct the event 
O O O O about two dozen l)Iocks. In case these cannot 

be had, handerchiefs, pieces of coal, etc. can be used. 
RBLAY POTATO RACIi.-Eight (or any num- 
^ * her) on a team ; the first mnner plants or places 

the potatoes and the next one picks or gather* 

0 O O ' O them. The potatoes ffnnr to six) are placed on 

marks from four to ten lect a|)art, the first one be- 
ing at least ten feet from the basket in which the 
^ A A potatoes are to be placed. Abont 6fteen feet be* 

1 I I I bind the place where the potatoes are to be placed 
SCRATCH LINE. & Itne is drawn. It is from this line that all the 

---..-.-J. ~ ^- tunners start and finish. Alter having had their run 

y:, ^ ^ ^ th('\' stand in the rear of their line. Tlie first rnn- 
^ ^ ^ ^ ncr races to the basket and (taking one at a time) 
^ ^ ^ rans and places the potatoes on their marks. The 

^ ^ ^ ^ first potato mast be on its place before a second 
^ ^ ^ one can be gotten and placed. This is done unti! 
, . .all the potatoes are planted. The first one tiien 
' ^ ^ runs back and tags the next runner, who must not 

cross the starting line until he is tagged. He r^ns 
and picks up the potatoes in exactly the same 
manner, placing them In a basket on the scratch line. The first potato 
most be in the basket l)efore the next can be gotten. When this runner 
has them all picked, he tfnuhes tlie nc.\t one on his teaTU, and so on 
until cve;y one on the team has had a turn (either trtjjlant or pick). 
In this way any number can be on a team. A variation is to have 
either cigar boxes or small tin buckets to put the potatoes in, making 
each mnner carr}' the box or pail with him to the next runner. An- 
other variation is to have a handkerchief, which roust be tied around 
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neck of the runner before the first potato is touched and this must 
be handed to the next rnnner to be tied around his neck before he is 
allowed to run. 



BOOK REVIEW. 



—GYMNASTIC KLNESIOLOGY. A manual of the Mecham'sra 
of Gymnastic Movements by Wm. Skarstrom, M, D., Teachers' College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

This book is a compilation of a series of articles w hich appeared In the 
Physical Education Review durinj; 1908 and 1909. The author's aim is 
"to establish a basis for estimatinp: the value or effectiveness of different 
styles of {rynuK'.stir work as reiiards postvire and motor education." An 
analysis of tlie mechanism of representative types of exercises and their 
e£Fcct on the body is made. 

The book is well written and is a valuable contribution to our litenir 
tare in the English language on gymnastics. It contains 42 illustrationSi 
some of which illustrate the muscles of the body and others correct and 
incorrect gv'mnastic positions. It will, no doubt, be of value to students 
and teachers of gymnastics. 

The F. A, Bassette Co. of Springfield, Mass., are the publishers. The 
price is $1.25 with an addition of 10 cents for postage. It may be secured 
from "Mind and Body,*' Herold BIdg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

—THE MECHANISM OF BODILY EXERCISE. An outline 
course of study, designed for students of physical education, is the title of 
a booklet written by Wilbur P. Bowen, M. S., of Michigan State Col* 
lege, 1909. 

It is a condensed anatomy of the chief voluntary muscles of the body 
and a very pood little book for students and teachers of physical education 
who wish for a concise description of the muscles, their origin, insertion 
and function. It saves one the study of. elaborate text books on anatomy. 
It may also be used as a good quiz^ompend. 

The last three sections of the book deal with abnormal postures and 
deformities such as are caused principally by weakness of muscles and faulty 
posture. 

It contains 72 pa^cs with plates illustrating the chief bones of the 
body. Additional loose illustrations accompany the booklet for the use 
of students in class-rooms. 

The author is his own publisher. — ^Dr. K. 

^DAS SPIELEN DER KINDER IM SANDE by Hans Drageh- 
jelm is an interesting pamphlet. It is written, as its title announces, in 
the interest and promotion of the play of the child in sand and indicates 
die various possibilities of this form of play. "Sand is the greatest of 
pedagogues," is an old adage used by the author. (Dr. Schmidt of Bonn 
wrote the introduction, warmly recommending the author's efforts in the 
interest of child-life.) 

It is a book which everyone in Kindergarten or pla> ground work 
should read. The hock is a translation from the Danish to German by 
Alfred Dietrich, and is published by K. F. Kohler, Leipzig. 
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To be had from "Mind and Body," Herold Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Dr. K.) 

—"PLAYGROUND TECHNIQUE AND PLAYCRAtT" by 
Arthur Leland and Lorna Higbee Leland; 6x9 inches, 284 pages; price 
$2.50 and 16 cents postage. Published by the F. A. Bassette Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Part I. treats of the Philosophy of Play and its Application. 

Part IL of Plny?rnund Architecture and Landscape Gardening. 

Part III. of Phi\ Lri Dund Construction. 

Part IV. of the Piiiiosophy of Constructive Play. 

Part V. of the Technique of Constructive Play. 

Part VI. of the Educational Method of Building Playgrounds. 

While much has been written on the value of play and on the needs 
of play, very little has been said of how to about and do things 
after you have been convinced of the necessity of play. This telling you 
what to do and how to do it, the authors have succeeded in putting into 
the most serviceable shape. Nowhere must a dollar go farther than in 
playground work. And the authors, by means of drawings and spediica- 
tions, show how those who arc willing to do some work themselves can 
make a dollar go as far as two. The book is heartily recommended. 

To be had from "Mind and Body," Herold Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

—"MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN METHOD" by Daniel Batchd- 

lor and Charles W. Landon; 160 pages 8x11 inches: cloth cover; price 
$1.50 net. Published bv Theodore Prcsser Co., Philadelphia. To be had 
from "Mind and Body," Herold Hhl-., Milwaukee. Wis. 

The new manual for teachers on the "Musical Kindergarden Method" 
opens up an avenue of thought that up to this time has been allowed to 
go unexplored. 

The writer is \A ell known, not wily as a man who has devoted imu li 
time to the study of music, but also as one who has carefully investigated 
the needs and natural impulses of the child student. 

"It must be remembered," he urges, ,,that the child's musical educa- 
tion is going on, for better or for worse, throughout his nursery period. 
This is the time when the soul of the artist is quickened, and if the thing 
is not done now it can never be as well done at a later period." For this 
reason every mother should acquaint herself with the importance of the 
rhythmic sense in children, as well as Kow to develop it. When the little 
one is old enough to receive conscious impressions along this line, no better 
medium of expression is needed than the old, yet ever new, Mother Goose 
melodies. She it is who shares his most vital interests and experiences, 
during the various stages of his growth. 

Professor Batchellor has combined color and tone in a manner quite 
unique, and he has also worked out his own tonic sol-fah system, indicating 
the possibilities of the movable doh. Moreover, the book has, by way of 
illustration in the way of melody and harmony suitable for children, fifty 
note songs with appropriate words. It is in every way a desirable collec- 
tion for parents and educators, as it contains the basic principles of musical 
education, developed from the Kindergarden standpoint — Edith M. Cos- . 
selbeny. 
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METHODS APPLIED TO THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE 
DEAF AND THE BLIND CHILDREN IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF MILWAUKEE* 

By Gborgb WimcH, Dtivctor Physical Training, Public Sdioola, Milwankee. 



Abnormal children, no matter of what type, need physical training 
as much, if not even more than normal children; for the physical life of 
die former, when they arc left to themselves, is usually very limited. It 
commonly lacks in all the health-giving and health-maintaining physical 
activities. In the most congested districts of large cities the normal chil- 
dren will find room, at least, for some running, skipping and jumping, 
were it only on sidewalks, or from these through the corridors of the ten- 
ement houses to the small back yards, or in some alley. 

But the abnormal diild cannot take part in even these limited exer- 
cises and plaj^, owing In part to the physical and psychical defects (timid- 
it\' and irresolution), and in part to the repulses of the other children. 
This results in a general physical backwardness and weakness. . 

The ph3^ical defects which the deaf and blind especially share in 
common may be enumerated under two heads: 

X. Insufficiency of respiration and circulation; 
- 2. Absence of the normal healthy muscular tone and the defects 
resulting therefrom. 

Hand in hand with the physical life of the abnormal child goes its 
psychical. To my knowledge, the literature on this subject of the psychi- 
cal life of abnormal persons is very meagre becau% jof the iact^ that 
scientific inquiry 'into the psychic life of abnormal persons was, ff ever, 
very rarely undertaken, and, except in the last few decades, w taken up 
in reference to some itw of the most gifted and educated adults of this 
type. 

Consequently we are forced to rely entirely upon the observations 
of those persons, mostly teachers, who are. constantly in close touch with 



* Read at the meeting of the Public School Section of the Am. Physical Edu- 
cation Aaso^ation, Indianapolis,. Ind., March 2d to 4th, 1910. 
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thcse unfortunates. With the aid of these observations and with the 
logical conclusions formed therefrom, we are enabled to select and adapt 
the proper fonns of exeroses and games for awakening and further devel- 
oping the most important psydiical qualities in almormal children to ap- 
proximately that degree which is found in the normal class. 

Our jieneral aims in the physical education of these children are: 

1. Stimulation of health, growth and vigor; 

2. Creation of an alert and cheerful mental disposition; 

3. Development of the greatest possible degree of accuracy of the 
movements of die body; 

. 4. Correction of physical deformities. 

THE PHYSICAL TKAIKINO OP THE BUND. 

To grope along in darkness day by day cannot fail to develop habits 
which in the course of time will simultaneously menace the health and 
symmetry of the body. Typical acquired physical defects of the blind are: 

I. An uncertain and hesitating step; 

a. Round shoulders; 

3. A forward pitch of the head; 

4. Not rarely a torsion of the cervical portion of the spine, seeming- 
ly from anxious listening; 

5. Insufficient oxydation and circulation, of the blood; 

6. Inadequate respiration; 

7. A general physical weakness. 

Over anxious and over-indulgent parents are much to blame for the 
deplorable phjsical condition of these blind children, because they deprive 
them of most opportunities for developing self-reliance and independence 
of action prior to the admission into school. The home-traiiiing of such 
children usually does very little towards making life happy 'and joyful. 
In most instances the poor victims of pitying and pampering suffer griev- 
ously at the hands of their Improvident parents and it rests, therefore, with 
the school to introduce means that will bring: lipht into the darkness of 
the minds of such children, and will enable them to enjoy at least some 
id those things that make the normal child happy and contented. Nothing 
will accomplish all this better and more perfectly than music, instrumental 
and vocal, and carefully selected and applied games and gymnastics. 

The beneficial effect of music I notice ever\' time when I visit that 
class of our blind children that is so fortunate as to possess a piano. The 
unmistakable expression of satisfaction and happiness on the faces of the 
listers is too convincing evidence that musk appeals to them very strong- 
ly. Music, instrumental and vocal, is an established branch of study in 
•our schools for the blind. 

The purport of motion-games in the education of the blind is to create 

joy and happiness, especially that kind of happiness which Is concomitant 
with accelerated circulation and respiration, which flushes the cheeks, pro- 
duces perspiration and causes the muscles to grow firm, and develops a 
certain degree of resoluteness and self-confidence. 

For formal gymnastics is reserved the office of correcting the hesitat- 
ing and awkward step, the round shoulders and the twisted and bent spine ; 
of enabling the pupils to acquire a large stock of useful movements of the 
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body, and of executing these movements accurately and with definiteness 
of purpose, so that evem the Hind child may become a useful citizen in the 
nune of time. 

We haurt three daises of blind children located in different, qaru of 

the city. Each class consists of lo to I2 pupils. The CSenniaii. , ^i^*s 
order is the basis of the physical training. Wherever possible two rooms 
ought to be reserved for gj'mnastics; one with apparatus; the other with- 
out. This arrangement permits the teaching of running, marching, and 
dancing steps and games in one, and that of exercise on apparatus and the 
jumping in the other. . We have the good ibrtmie to enjoy these facilities 
in two of our schools. It is furthermorie, of importance to provide an 
iron pipe of ahout one inch in diameter, fastened horizontally to the walls 
of the play-room and about six inches away from them, at the height of 
the hip of an average child, for a railing during running, marching and 
dancing steps. 

The rooms we use as gymnasia arc equipped with parallel bars, fling 
ring^ climbing poles, standards for jumping, heat-boards, mats and wsat 
pliqr apparatus. All German apparatus can be used to good advantage in 
the physical training of the blind. Our schools ior the blind are still 
in an experimental state and for that reason the rooms and equipments s 
are still inadequate. 

The method of instruction employed in the gymnastics for blind con- 
sists mainly of practrcal demonstrations by the teacher which the pupils 
observe by the touch of their hands, and partly also by the teactunr leading 
and placing the pupils' bodies, or different parts thereof, into Sie. desiivd 
positions. At the same time the correct gymnastic terms and commands 
are given and explained. Then the pupils are requested to practice the 
movement at will, while the teacher is making corrections of positions of 
the pupils. After these have acquired skill and accuracy in the execution 
of the exercises, tbe latter are timed on command and later repeated 
rhythmically. As soon as possible, the pupils are required to repeat known 
exercises promptly and with utmost predston on command. It is only 
the new forms that are presented in the manner above described. Thus 
movement after movement and exercise after exercise become the posses- 
sion of the pupils so that in the course of time a considerable stock is at 
their disposaL 

By means of the sense of touch with hands and feet the blind develop 
die ability, of recognizing forms and judging distances, height and depth 

rhey occur in the gymnasium. Persons blind from infancy can acquire 
thus an infinite store of mental pictures by their intensely acute sense, of 
touch. 

THE day's order. 

In the introductory run and in some of the more vigorous dancing 
steps, which are always used as Fhrtt Unit, we apply both, formal tactics 
and such forms as the child daily hears of, and which quickly convey ideas, 
such as drawing a carriage, a lire engine^ a hook and ladder truck, etc. 

Tn the latter forms the children grasp a long pole or rope, with either the 
teacher or one of the children as driver. In the windings of the flank 
rank the teacher either leads the leader of the class by the hand, by a 
string, or by a long stick. The members of the class are connected by the 
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grasping of hands or dresSes, or by taking hold of a rope. If a hand-rail 
is- at the disposal of the teacher, it should be resorted to from the first. 

Tactics of ranks of two, three and four, such as wheeling with the 
members connected by holding a short wand horixontally in front, grasp- 
ing of hands, front chain-lock, as well as marching forward, hackward and 
steward will suffice as Intermediate Exercises after the introductory unit, 
i^esthetic forms, such as: encircling^ small and large chain Ixlong to the 
above named forms. 

Standing and simple leg exercises in standing, and walking, ordinary' 
and on toes, with objects carried on the heads, such as bean-bags, small 
pieces of wood, etc., imfmive- the posture and carriage of head and trunk 
vd^vmucH. 

^i' ^Changing leaders often for marching and running is a standing rule. 

■ ' Free Exercises, calisthenics, compose the Second Unit and are executed 
on place only. The progression with regard to the development of skill, 
control, corrective and hygienic effects is adapted to the needs .and the 
ability of the pupils. It is naturally much slower than with normal chtl- 
dren^ Common and typical faults, such as: drooping shoulders, forward 
|]$teh of the head, timid and incorrect stepping, broad wobbling walking, 
etc., are being remedied during class-work. Deformities are treated separ- 
ately and individually before or after class-time. Large arm-movements, 
including raising, swinging, bending and extending; trunk, shoulder and 
neck exercises, leg exercises, such as: raising and swinging, bending and 
strai^tenine, toe-standing, foot placing, striding, lunging and kneeling, 
at fint in simple iorm, and later suitably combined, ar^ the forms that ar** 
used most frequently. Marching and dancing steps are practiced frequent- 
ly to musical accompaniment, mainly for developing the sense of rhythm, 
which i> little better than rudimentary with blind children. 

Jumping. No other form of exercise is comparable with jumping as 
a means for developing physical control and self'^onfidence in the blind. 
Passing through space, without contact with anything, be the time ever so 
short, is extremely terrifying to the blind. For this reason a carefully 
iaid-out method of irr^rr^iction in jumpinp; is tn he adopted for the purpose 
of overcoming that fear existing among this class of children. 

The three forms of free jumping, which we employ at present, are 
the broad, high and deep jumps, from the stand, with walking and run- 
ning start. Since the blind, when left to themselves, do not indulge in 
exercises of this kind, it takes some time before they learn to use the foot, 
knee and hip joints properly, and before they develop enough determina- 
tion and rourasje to jump with a will. The guiding hand and the en- 
couraging remarks of the teacher are very often necessary to cause these 
pupils to overcome their timidity. , 

Knee-bending in alternation with toe-standing, hopping and jumping 
on place, with hands partly supporting the body-wei|^t by resting on 
desks, chairs, etc., or by grasping the parallel bars, rings or pdies, are the 
most essential preparatory exercises to be used. For the next steps in the 

progression the same forms are taken in free exercises without support. 
These are followed by jumping from place, intermingled with other free 

exercises. 

In the actual jumping the broad jump from the stand with locked 
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heels is taken up first. It is followed by the fonvard straddle jump from 
the stand; then the straddle jump with walking and running start arc 
taken up as the last steps in the progression of the broad jump. For'diese 
forms we apply die ordinary, apparatus; but the heat-board : is not more 
dum two (2) inches high; very often we use only the corrugated rubber 
runner. 

We cause the pupils to ascertain the distance, height or depth before 
each jump by the touch with the hand or foot, and the length of the start 
by counting the steps. 

The high and deep jumps are developed in a similar manner. The 
latter is as yet executed from steps and chairs and without starL The 
degree of aceurao^ which the pupils acquire in judging the distance over 
which they are to jump, the place of taJce-o£E and the length of the start 
is often truly wonderful. 

As the apparatus has been installed but recently, we have not yet 
pasMd bepond die elementary forms of exercises on diese apparatus. 

The most essential type among them is the jumping ^into momemfary 
hang with bent arms, with various grips and various distances between 
the hands. It is an exercise of quickness, for it is executed r>i:hmically 
and in a quick or moderately quick measure of time. When taken with 
hands apart farther than the shoulders it is also an excellent exercise for 
deepening and broadening the chest, due to the action of the rhomdddii 
and the lattisimi dorsi. Much attention is also given to the hmg-sianding 
nmvtmsi, with hands higher than the head on the various apparatus, on 
account of its corrective value. 

GAMES. The physical training pen'od of the normal child must 
be a period of delight and joy, and the last unit of this period, the game, 
must be the climax of this pleasant part of the curriculum. The same 
must be said in reference to the physical training of the tf^normd/ chSid* 
For obvious reasons the number of suitable games in the instruction of 
the blind is small. The following are the most applicable. 

BALL GAMES. The large, hollow, soft rubber ball, the so-called 
^ix inch gas-ball, is the most practical at first, mainly because the blind 
child can catch it by using arms and' hands. Later, when the movements 
of the hands have gained in exactitude, the use of the two or three-inch 
balls may be added. 

The simplest form of using the ball consists in throwing it upward 
with both hands, and catching it again with arms and hands. 

Bouncing it on the floor, followed by catching it in the manner de- 
!^ribed above, we consider the second step of the progression in the use of 
the ball. 

Next comes throwing the ball against the wall, permitting it to bounce 
on the floor, and then catching it. . For their own satisfaction the pupils 
very soon throw and bounce the ball higher and farther, and thereby, ev^ 
dcntly without intention, develop dieir physical skill as well as their judg* 

went of distance, direction and sound. 

A game similar to the game of "ten pins," with Indian clubs as pins 
and the rubber ball as bowling ball, is played occasionally and affords the 
pupils much pleasure. The place of the clubs is indicated by the teaclier 
by tapping- with a wand or some other sound. 
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CIRCLE GAMES. The most important of these games are: "Blind 
Man s Buff" and "Grunt." In both games the arms of the active players 
fliutft'be extended forward. 

RACING. For racing exercises we use the following apparatus: 

1. Two jumping standards, one placed at tlie start and one at the 
finish, each held firmly on the floor by a weight; 

2. A rnpe of the thickness of a sash-cord, fastened taut to the posts 
a little higher than the hips. 

During the run the pupil slides one hand along the rope. To enable 
the runner to be on guard when he is neartng the finish, a couple of mat* 
tiesses are placed on the track near the two posts. Beat-boards are inclined 
against the near ends of the mattresses to prevent stumbling and falling 
of the runner. As a rule we practice the up-and-down-race, whereby the 
runners either pass around the post and back on the other side, or return 
on the same side without delay. 

All the various forms of running and hopping races, as well as the 
so-called "Potato Race," and prcfferably those with dumbbelk, bean-bags, 
or blocks of wood, can be executed with the aid of thb simple device with- 
out the least danj2;er to the pupils. The announcement of the results of 
the heats is, of course, of great importance as an incentive to further exer- 
tions. 

ANTAGONISTIC GAMES. This is the most important form of 
Strength exercise on the whole programme. It is a strength-giving exer- 
cise quite unlike that on the apparatus because of the resistance offered by 
the watchful opponent, who will shape and adjust his resistance, attacks 

and parrits according to the offered aggressive movements. Besides giv- 
ing strength, this exercise is also an excellent means for enhancing the 
pupil's skill in the preservation of his physical equilibrium (sure-footed- 
ness.) 

In view oi this advantage antagonistic games' are given in nearly every 
lesson. The most essential forms are: 

I. Tug of war, with a rope or a long wand; 

.2. Pulling and pushing, with one or two short wands; 

3. Hand-pulling and pushing, with one hand or both, in standing on 
both feet or hopping on one foot. 

This is, in brief, a synopsis of the gj'mnastic material which we make 
use of at present, and the method which we employ in the physical train- 
ing of the. blind. 

THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF THE DEAF. 

The hearing child brings into the school quite a lot of experiences and 
a certain amount of knowledge which he has acquired through his under- 
standing and use of language ; but the deaf child has passed through alto- 
gether different experiences. Before entering school the deaf child has 
no articulated language and possesses only very primitive signs by means 
of which he communicates his wishes to his family and friends. The deaf 
child, nevertheless, may reason quite as well as the hearing child, because 
he may be intellectually normal. The j)hysical condition o) the average 
deaf child is somewhat better than that of the average blind child, but it 
is similar, and its general outline has been mentioned above under the 
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hcading of physical training of the blind. He masters only a limited 
number of physical activities, namely those which he acquired by way of 
imitation at play, and still fewer games, owing to the lack of free verbal 
exchanfle of ideas. The majority of the deaf pupils have a shuffling walk, 
and they la^ poise and equilibrium. 

Some authorities claim that these latter defects originate from the 
absence or insufficiency of the liquid in the labyrinth of the ear. Others 
again name as cause a defect in the semi-circular canals and the vestibular 
ends of the eighth cranial pair of nerves. In extreme cases the whole 
bearing of these children, especially the awkwardness of their legs, re- 
veiy much the behavior of patients suffering of certain pathologj- 
csl conditions of the lumbar nerves. Properly instituted physical training 
will improve to a considerable degree the retarded co-ordination of the 
muscles of the legs in these afflicted children, which statement has been 
verified by numerous experiences made in our own school. 

The method, which wc employ in the gymnastics of the deaf is very 
similar to that which we use . in teaching the hearing. Attention is ob- 
tained by the tapping with the foot or a wand. Each new exercise is 
shown as usual, and then its name is given by distinncdy articulating the 
word in whisper or audible speech: the latter being perceived by the pupils 
from the motions of the lips (lip-reading.) Known exercises are de- 
manded on command, and one of the earliest duties of the teacher is to 
cause the pupils to memorize commands and the names of movements and 
e«rdses, so that in the course of time practical demonstrations need be re- 
torted to less frequently. Every-day actions and suggestions are of great 
utility in the instruction of the deaf, when applied as hearing people apply 
them, e as accompaniments of terms, to indicate the cadence of move- 
ments, to emphasize and re-enforce the meaning of commands and terms. 

We proceed in the development and progression of teaching all types 
ef diildren, the normal as well as ^e abnormal, according to the old peda- 
gogical rule: From the known to the related nnknoum. 

In correcting physical defects of the deaf we naturally deviate some- 
what from the normal apportionrrient of exercises of the various units of 
the days order ; but the latter remains unchanged. We pa^ particular at- 
tention to those forms of exercises that tend to correct faulty posture of 
head and shoulders. Much stress is also laid upon a correct, vigorous 
and firm marching step, accompanied by an erect carriage of head and an 
active chest. Some of the other principal leg exercises, both the strengdi- 
ening and the more graceful forms,' such as the dancing steps, for in- 
stance, occur in every lesson in a prominent manner. 

In tactics only the simplest exercises of the rank and of the body of 
ranks are being practiced, to enable the pupils to pay the necessary atten- 
tion to the step and the carriage of the body. 

Running, with or without leg exercises, and high, broad, deep and 
combined jumping are considered indispensible parts of eveiy lesson. Vault- 
ing over back, hone and parallel bars is also a regular part of the pr«H 
gramme and occurs at regular intervals. Particular attention is given to 
good form in jumping: and vaulting. Upon alighting in jumping' and 
vaulting deep bending of the knees, and erect posture of head and trunk, 
and an arched chest are always demanded and usually acquired in the 
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course of time. Causing the Ipupils frequently to remain in squat-stand 
a few moments durinp free exercises and jumping and vaulting exerts an 
excellent corrective influence on them. 

Because of the fact that the deaf-mute does not use his organs of 
Speech, the dfevelopment of the respiratory organs is imperfect, and the 
death-i^te of this class between the ages of 20 and 30 is higgler than that 
of normal persons, and also of those deaf who have learned to practice 
oral speech. For this reason most of the exercises which we employ are 
such as will improve circulation, respiration and chest and lung capacity, 
namely the rhythmical evercisp^^ of quickness. Rliythmical free exercises 
and dancing steps are often accompanied with music on the piano, which 
seems to be conveyed to the children by the vibration of the air caused bf 
these musical sounds. 

Abnormal children are usually somewhat willful and whimsical. The 
common causes of this are the wronfr methods applied in the home training. 
This acquired trait of character becomes very often manifest in deaf chil- 
dren when formal exercises, that should be executed with utmost exact- 
ness and precision, are presented in too formal and unsympathetic a man- 
ner and without the necessary diversions. 

Xhe physical director of abnormal children must therefore be a more 
astute observer and a more ingenious, tactful and patient teacher than the 
instructor of normal pupils. 

Our school for the deaf is attended by 83 pupils, 50 girls and 33 boys, 
who for physical training are divided into 5 classes. 

Physical training was introduced into the Milwaukej! School for the 
Deaf in 1903 and has siiKe formed an important part of the curriculum 
of this school. It is carried on daily, partly in the gymnasium, partly in 
the yard. The games are played in the yard whenever the weather per- 
mits. 



—Dangers of ventilation are reported from Paris according to the 
''Deutsche Turnzeitung." Two physicifuis having state appointments re- 
cently made interesting experiments concerning the effects of electric ven- 
tilators resulting in surprising observations. The experiments were begun 
in five different cafes and restaurants at 9:30 a. m., after the electric ven- 
tilators had ceased operating; for eight hours. 10,000 bacteria were found 
in each cubic meter of air. After the lapse of one hour while the electric 
ventilators were in operation the number of bacteria had increased to 
35,000 per cubic meter. In another cafe ia,ooo bacteria were detected 
in each cubic meter of air before the ventilators were set to work but 
39,000 were found after the electric ventilators had been put Into opera- 
tion. The results obtained were similar in the other restaurants. This 
fact, according to which the air-cleansers do not only not serve their pur- 
pose but mean a severe hygienic danger, has naturally created a sensation. 
The two physicians making the experiments look upon the electric venti- 
lators as dangerous means of spreading contagious diseases and especially 
tuberculosis. ' 

— One httfidred and seventy-seven cities of tlie United States of over 5000 

inhabitants are maintainfng playgrounds at an annual cost of raore than 
^ $12,000,000 of which over, one-third is raised hy voluntary contributions. 
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BACK-STRAIN AND EYE-STRAIN* 

By Gborgb M. Gould, M. D., Ithaca, M. Y. 

It is the prevailing habit, bred by routine and inobservance, to think 
only of the'niore striking and coarse diseases — accidents^ those caused by 

infections, those that bring sudden death — as the chief causes of our crip- 
plings and misfoituncis. These the medical profession must study first, 
but we now recoenize that the great mass of physical infirmities are not 
"organic," but "functional"; that is, they are morbid habits. 

Headaches, indigestions, rheumatisms, nervous troubles, sleeplessness, 
mcapadties for woric, mental twbts and inabilities, and diseases of the 
will and memory- — these things beg^t more tragedies than all the snmll- 
poxes, all the tuberculoses, all the surgical diseases, combined. And these 
functional and habit diseases finally wear down vitality and resisting pow- 
er, and are the genuine preparers of the soil for the organic diseases. Or- 
ganic patholog>' has given an enormous amount of attention to the seed of 
disease, but quite as much has -it neglected the equally important soil* in 
which the seed falls. The "terminal diseases," those which kill, are often 
—may I say generally ? — the mere executioner of the long precedent func- 
tional diseases. Why blame the hangman? 

Unrecognized, not fought against, nay, the truth about them hated 
and opposed, there are two sources of human disease and misery which, 
to my mind, far outweigh many of the others. These are lateral curva- 
ture of the spinal cblunm and eye-strain. 

The great majority of our young people from siixteen to twenty years 
"oTage are, I believe, afflicted with lateral curvature of the spine. I have 
been able to demonstrate that over eighty per cent of the freshman class 
in a great university have this deformity. (The ofHcial physical examina- 
tions of 520 freshmen at Cornell University show that per cent have 
lateral spinal curvature.) And such a source of suffering! A variation 
from an upright support, a curve, or kink at die base' of the single column 
which supports the human bodyl What architect would be reckless of 
such a fact in the steel beams of his bridges or skyscrapers? And yet how 
few of the several hundred thousand physicians and surgeons in this country 
have awakened to the truths concerning its causal relations to much suf- 
fering, and to its easy curability. They go on treating its symptoms and 
effects with drugs, operations, institution life and "rest cures." 

I believe there are 50,000,000 of American citizens, probably more, ' 
who have lateral spinal curvature, and who ascribe the suffering it causes 
to other conditions. Its cause is known, it never gets well of itself when 
untreated, and the slight curves are often the worst. It produces a hun- 
dred symptoms; is an enormously powerful agent in weakening and ab- 
normalizing, in producing suflfering, and yet it can be prevented, abso- 
lutely, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred. 

Dressmakers and .tailors know much about the prevalence of spinal 
curvature; even the shoemakers and cobblers, by genuinely scientific oib- 
servation of worn-out shoes, often guess the truth. An hour's study of 
passersby in the street Will show one interested that despite their dodiing 

'Reprinted from The Survey, Dec. 25, 1909* 
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a lare<" pprcentape of ordinary folk arc humpbacked, head-tilting:, lop- 
sided, pi^^eon-toed, uneqiial-steppinp, deformed in numberless ways. In the 
great majority of cases these defects are caused by spinal curvature. Ar- 
tists have not discovered scoliosis because they have intuitively refused the 
scoliotic model, choosing straight-backed foreigners who never went to 
school. Not two school teachers dream that they are permitting: and wit- 
ne>sing, even assisting, the creation of the millions of scoliotics of the opti- 
cal instruments called the eyeballs. Perfectly shaped eyeballs, not more 
than I -200 of an inch out, seem to be a physiological miracle impossible to 
nature. They do not exist in man, and in direct proportion to their im- 
perfections, crip|>ling perfect function, there b sequent disease and lessened 
efficiency of the person and of his life. In an amazingly large number 
inefficiency is present, and in all it occurs at some time in life more or less. 
In 1906 the official report of the medical inspectors of the Board of Health 
showed that of 78,401 pupils examined in the New York schools, 17,928 
had defective e>esij;ht. One must remember that the crude methods of 
making such examinations would not include, the worst sufferers from eye- 
strain. 

Ametropia is the technical name for such imperfection of the eyeballs, 
and eye-strain is the name jziven to resultant morbid functions. In addi- 
tion to this the eyes, before civilization, were evolved for a definite and 
necessary function — distant vision. In a few generations or centuries civ- 
ilization has suddenly come demanding near-vision at one or two feet, and 
for this continuous "near work" upon tiny things, such as sewing and the 
' printed page, the dcular mechanism is almost inadequate. The power of 
accommodation is unequal to the demand put upon it, and at forty-five 
it begins to fail altogether. The result is a need for that most useful in- 
vention of civilization, optical lenses, but lenses properly fitted and proper- 
ly worn. The trouble i$ not that there are too few oculists, but that the 
great majority of these are interested only in the eye as an optical instru- 
ment and disregard any relationship between the eye and the rest of the 
body. And the oculists who can help their patients are not well sup- 
ported by the opticians and the patient often does not obey directions. 

Very many of the functional nervous and physical diseases now said 
to be of mysterious origin, are directly or secondarily due to back-strain 
and eye-strain, eitjier singly, or, more usually, combined. The combina- 
tion is certainly present in, and may be the cause of many cases of neu- 
rasthenia, hysteria, and "nervous breakdown." Thousands are afflicted 
with swooning or fainting attacks from the same causes. Meniere's dis^ 
ease is often little or nothing more than sick headache, caused by eye-strain, 
and preventable by correction of ametropia. Very many abdominal and 
pelvic disorders both of men and women are due to spinal curvature — the 
floating kidneys, gastroptoses, appendicites, ovarian and uterine diseases — 
because the malpositions of the body strain or weaken the ligaments of 
the viscera, crowding certain organs and making morbid their functions. 
Neurasthenia is often due to eye-strain and spinal curvature. Relief of 
eye-strain cures a host of the disorders of indigestion. Headaches of all 
kinds, sick headaches, migraine, hemicrania. megrim, "rush of blood to the 
head," the commonest and most health wrecking of all diseases, are almost 
alv\ays due to eyestrain. 
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Mental tlispasps, also, are frequently due to this cause, sometimes com- 
plicated by back-strain. There arc few severe eye-strain sufferers who do 
not show the clear beginnings of mental deterioration in loss of memory 
and attention, lack of intellectual control or concentration, resolutions to 
commit suicide, attempts at it, monomania and other abnormal conditions. 

Premature senility even and many of the social evils that come from 
a long-drawn-out old aire are a product of bad ocular function largely de- 
rived from the ante-spectacle ap;es. Cataract, and indeed most of the in- 
flammatory and surgical diseases of the eye after infancy, may be avoided 
by correct spectacles. In old people one eye often goes out of use and the 
other is weakened in acuteness, because lifelong astigpoatism has not been 
attended to. Not one person in a hundred is properly glassed for the 
crippling defect of presbyopia, which comes to everyone at the age of 
forty five. The menopause in women is inaccurately charged with a host 
of ills which are really due to presbyopia. 

To this long list must be added the influence of these two morbid 
agencies in "preparing the soil" for the infectious, organic, surgical, and 
lethal or terminal diseases. Reports of the causes of death concern them- 
selves with the diseases immediately preceding death. But he who wishes 
to prevent premature and unnecessary death, he who hunts for prevention 
of disease, will seek to know the precedents and origins of the terminal or 
death-dealing diseases. This search of the beginning of death must not be 
postponed to the post mortem table. The beginnings w^pre away back in 
the years of morbid function. It costs life^orce and health to hold a 
kinked spine in service, and astigmatism cannot permanently be cured, it 
must be corrected. 

It would a hundred times over repay every college and university, to 
retain an expert refractionist and straightener of spinal columns, because 
the>' would vastly increase the working power of the students and prevent 
waste of health and life and even wreckage of both. The medical super- 
vision of the public schools, if properly done, would consist, nine-tenths 
of it, in attention to curved backs and ametropic eyes. Millions of dollars 
are spent for institutionalizing the failures, the invalids, the wrecks of 
many kinds, who could have been happy, successful, and useful if they had 
had at school slanted desk leaves opposite the right shoulder, and through- 
out their lives proper spectacles before their eyes. 

The first step to be taken is to emphasize to the people themselves the 
seriousness of eye-strain and back-strain. If they realize die problem and 
its importance to them and their children they will see that correct glasses 
are obtained and are properly worn. They will also learn the simple ex- 
ercises to straighten a functionally curved back, which require no appara- 
tus, no expense, and very little time. 

— A school of sanitary science and public health has been established 
at Cornell University, with the co-operation of the New York State De- 
partment of Health. The school offers a course of twenty-four lectures 

by eminent sanitarians. President Schurman and Health ComniiTssioncr 
Pcrter h.ope that they have laid the foundation for an efficient and com- 
prehensive training school for health officers. The movement promises* to 
supply a crying need in the educational facilities of this country.— 
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OVER-WORK.. 

■ ' . ■ " f- 

Scientists have succeeded in differentiating several kinds of fatigue. 
There is, first, simple every-day "tiredness," which is rather a pleasant 
feeling in itself after physical exercise taken voluntarily or at the end of 
a reasonable day of any kind of work, and is certainly an element in if 
not a nne qua non to die enjoyment of rest and recreation. This kind i» 
harmless so long as it disappears entirely before a new period of exertion 
begins. 

Excessive fatigue, or exhaustion, although it Is only more of the 
same thing, has so many dangerous consequences that for all practical pur- 
poses it is a distinct variety. Then there are varieties of fatigue which 
are not produced by exertion of any sort, but by such parasites as the hook- 
worm and the platmodwm malariae, and which have until recently gone '. 
under the name of shiftles>ness, laziness, or other moral delects ; and there 
are, still other kinds which are really early symptoms of certain diseases* ' 
and others which are produced by certain other diseases. 

The second of the>e several varieties — excessive fatigue produced by 
over-exertion— we have for some time been accustomed to think of, under 
the name of over-work, as ranking with over-crowding in its importance 
as a social' problem-^e two together forming a class hy themselves far in 
advance of any other competitors for first place. 

In the brief and argument prepared in defence of the Illinois law 
limiting to ten hours the working day for women in mechanical establish- 
ments, factories, and laundries, the knowledge of the world on this subject 
of over-work has been assembled. Whether or not the law is constitu- 
tional appears to depend on whether or not the exercise of that freedom of 
contract which is by it taken away from the women clearly constitutes a 
danger "to the public health, safety, morals, and welfare." The point \ 
which the counsel who are upholding the law must establish is, then, that 
a working-day of over ten hours is injurious to women, and through them 
to the state, and demands accordingly the interference of the police power 
of the state. 

. To establish this point everyone \v^o could be found to have borne 
testimony^ that is "relevant and material" has been summoned as witness 
and made to appear through the medium of quotations from his printed 
words. Similar laws in Europe and in the majority of the United States 
are cited; scientists explain the ergograph and other instruments of precis- 
ion and the experiments they perform with them and without; factory in- 
spectors, physicians prafcticing among factory women, special investigator* 
into social conditimis, give their observations and experience; and govern- 
ment statistics about accidents and the health of working men and women ' 
help to confirm these opinions. 

. To a lay mind there seems to be ample evidence for the case in hand. 
There seems to be, in fact, a very wide margin of evidence beyond what h 
required to establish the constitutionality of this law. Perhaps the judi- 
cial mind requires this— a sort of zone of safety which can be relied on to 
protect from any possible danger of a too liberal construction— by going 
to this argument and body of evidence as a source of information 2d>out ' 
over-work, not as a brief for this 4)articuiar case, we find its chief interest 
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to lie in what it prom be> ond its own' point. For after all, a law which 
merely limits the hours w hich women may work to ten hardly touches the 
problem of over-work. And after all, would it not seem that the similar 
legislation which has been passed in nearly all the European countries and 
American states wjicre women work in factories in considerable numbers, 
and which has .in no case been repealed but in many cases strengthened 
after a period of trial, and which has been upheld by the Supreme 0>urt 
of the United States, is enough of an argument? 

Let us, however, leave the judicial mind to work and be worked upon 
in its own way, and let us revel in the information about over-work which 
this volume has opportunely put at our disposal. 

The starting-point, for us, is the physiology of fatigue. Expenditure 
of any kind of energy^ it has been discovered, manufactures in the body 
certain poisonous products, . whidi are eliminated during rest, poSswly 
through the action of an antitoxin {generated in the body for the purpose. 
When the expenditure of energ\'^ is excessive or the period of rest is insuf- 
ficient the fatigue poisons are not entirely eliminated before the manufac- 
ture of fresh ones begins again. Work done by a fatigued muscle, further- 
more, has more injurious effects than severer work done by an untired 
muscle. Each quarter-hour addition to a working-day, therefore, beyond 
the ppint at which normal fatigue is reached, exacts compound interest 

To maintain health and vigor at par the periods of rest should therer 
fore bear such a relation to the periods nf work that the fatigue of each 
day is completely repaired before the work of the next day begins. The 
ideal for the week-end rest is that it should be an opportunity for increas- 

' ing strength, so .that each working week would begin at a higher levd, and 
not, as it now is lor the most part, merely for making up an accumulated 
deficit. A long working day hot only involves a greater expenditure of 
effort, but it also leaves a shorter interval for rest. If normally, for ex- 
ample, the fatigue accumulated by six o'clock, when work begins at seven 
in the morning and there is an hour for rest at noon, can -be eliminated 
before seven the next morning, then by prolonging the work until seven 
the fatigue products in the body are increased by a proportion which we 
know must be more than one-tenth and the time for counteracting them 
is decreased by one-thirteenth. If this goes on day after day, week after ^ 
week, year after year, we get a mathematical calculation by the side of 
which the calculation of Malthus about the increase of population fades 
to the palest kind of specter. But this is not all, for many competent wit- 

' ftesses have testified that there is a phychological influence of ovor-woik 
which makes people more apt to misuse their interval of jest the mofe 

<tfaey need it. Fatigue weakens self-control, and relief from the strain 6f 
over-work is often sought in alcoholic and other injurious stimulants. 

The bad ettects of over-work on health have long been observed and 
the observations have been a matter of record at least since the Parlia- 
mentary discussions in England in 183 1-2. Sometimes it has even been 
noticed that ehforcied idleness, with its consequent privations, as in Man- 
diester during the cotton fjunine, has improved the health, of & community 
accustomed to excessive hours of work. 

Over-work lowers the general vitality and renders its subjects pe- 
culiarly susceptible to general diseases and to infection. It produces an- 
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aemia, which is not only a serious disease in itself but also a favorinj; con- 
dition for many other diseases. It results in serious injury to the eyes 
and to any org:an on which the work may happen to make special demands. 
But the most serious danger is its tendency to exhaust the central nervous 
system, which controls all the vital functions.. Whether the poisonous 
waste products of fatigue are the result of muscular or of mental effort, 
they have a paralyzing action upon the nerve cells, and through them may 
produce disorders of the heart, the circulation, the special senses, the di- 
gestive apparatus, and in fact an\^ function or organ of the body. 

Until recently those disturbances of the nervous system which are 
popularly, though unscientifically, "lumped together under the soul-satis- 
fying designation of 'neurasthenia' " were regarded as an aristocracy 
among diseases, ^e peculiar property of brain-workers and the well-to-do. 
But we know now that, although it is true that the toxin from mental 
efiort is stronger, so to speak, than the toxin produced by muscular con- 
tractions which require little brain action, yet they are essentially the 
same thing, and they have the same effects. The sanatorium of the Ger^ 
man Insurance Department at Beelitz, which receives working people of 
Berlin in need of treatment, has much the same prc^rtion of nervous 
disorders, and for that matter much the same proportion of other diseases, 
as one would expect to find in an expensive private institution in this" 
country. "Nervous diseases," it has been said, "are to be recognized as 
most characteristic phenomena of our modern industries." 

A special danger to health exists in the false exhilaration which fre- 
quently masks fatigue and tempts to still greater over-exertion. 

Over-work also increases the dangler from industrial accidents. There 
are many statistics uliich show that in general in the hours just before 
the noon-dav rest and at the end of the afternoon, when the senses are 
dulled and the faculty of attention is weakened by the toxins of fatigue, 
'an undue proportion of accidents takes .place. 

Inasmuch as physical debility tends to weaken sel^control and to 
produce a craving for excitement, excessive working hours tend to bring 
about moral degeneration. 

Men. worren. and children alike, though not in the same degree, are 
liable to the ill effects from over-work which have been mentioned thus 
far. There are certain ways, however, in which it is peculiarly injurious 
to women. 

Excessive hours, especially in occupations which require continuous 
standing, are a cause of many deformities and diseased conditions of the 
pelvic organs of women, which affect unfavorably their child-bearing func- 
tions; and of such injuries to the tissues of the legs and feet as varicose 
veins and flat foot. 

Over-work of women, moreover, is of more consequence to the nation 
than over-work of men, because it interferes with their ability to bear 
children, because the children who are born to exhausted women are at 
birth below the normal in size and weight, and because the mortality 

among them is abnormally high. The nervous diseases brought on women 
by over-work, furthermore, exert a detrimental influence on the ofbpring 
they may be destined to have. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the very preservation of a 
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people, certainly its welfare, is threatened by over-work, especially if it 
extends to the women. In certain districts where it has been the rule for 
several generations actual race degeneration has resulted. 

Evidently we should arnuige it so that neither men nor women nor 
children will be obliged chronically and systematically to manufacture in 
their working-day more toxins than they can eliminate in their periods 
of rest. Experience has shown that the only effective way of doing this 
is by legislation establishing a maximum working-day. Our theory has 
been in America that men may safely be left to protect themselves by 
means of their bargaining power widi their employers, but this theory 
seems pretty severely shaken by such appalling facts as the twelve-hour 
day or night, with once a week a twenty-four hour stretch, of large num- 
bers of men in Pitfshurfih. 

There is, however, no difference of opinion about the greater urgency 
for protecting children and women from over-work. Women are funda- 
mentally weaker than men both in muscular strength and in nervous energy 
and are therefore afiected more seriously than men by the increasing strain 
of modern industry — the speeding-up, the monotony, and the strain of 
piece-work — which has made the working day of fifty years ago impossible 
for both men and women and \\ hich requires further shortening of hours 
even for men. Wherever accurate observations have been made, it has 
been found that working women between the ages of fifteen and fifty lose 
much more time from work on account of sickness than men do, even 
deducting time lost on account of child-4>irth ; and that they also have 
many more minor illnesses than men during which they continue at work 
and are accordingly more sensitive to the injurious effects of excessive 
hours. A woman's work, morover, is not done when she leaves the fac- 
tory or shop. Whether married or unmarried, living at home or in a 
boarding-house, she has more work to do "at home", aiid her unavoidable 
domp'^tic duties oftQi lengthen her nominal working-day by several hours. 
The fallacy in the superstition that "change of occupation is rest" has been 
exposed by the recent investic:ations into the physiology of fatigue, which 
have established that the toxins produced by muscular exertion find their 
way to the brain and conversely that the poisons generated by mental effort 
weary the limbs, and that accordingly it is absurd to try to relieve mental 
exhaustion by violent physical exercise, apparent benefits from this practice 
being due to the incidental fresh air and not to the exercise. Finally, it 
is not only because women are themselves more injuriously affected by 
over-work than men that they need more urgently the protection of the 
state, but also because they are to be the mothers of the next generation, 
whose vigor is conditioned on preserving the health of the girls and women 
now at work. 

The problem is, then, to find out in terms of hours at what point 
normal fatigue becomes pathological fatigue. 

In the case of any individual at a given time there are scientific tests 
which can be applied to determine whether or not he is "fatigued", ac- 
cording to any standard which may be set up. It is hardly practicable, 
however, to require that these tests be applied to every workman and 
workwoman before they take their places in the morning and that all who 
give suspicious reactions be sent home. Even if the process were feasible, 
there would be the question how much of the toxins remaining were the 
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product of the preceding working-day and how much were due to an un* 
wise use of the uitenretiing hours. Although there are scientific tests for 
an individual there are Jmost insuperable difficulties in arriving at a 
really scientific determination of what the length of the day should be. 

As a matter of fact the determinations which have been made by 
legislators have had little scientific basis. They have consisted as a rule 
in cutting ofi something from the prevailing working day, after many 

. expressions of opinion that it was too long, that the workers would be ben^ 
fitted by the proposed reduction, and that the employers would not suffer 
from it unduly. When children were working fourteen hours in the tex- 
tile mills Knglish statesmen cautiously, after some twenty-five years' con- 
sideration, decided to limit their hours to twelve. Industries were not 
ruined, but neither did all evidence of over-work disappear.. Later the 
same provision were extended to women» and a little later the twelve 

. hours became ten. In Italy women may not work more than twelve hoursi 
in Holland and Austria and Switzerland not more than eleven, in Germany 

.and France not more thnn ten. South Australia prohibits more than 
forty-eight hours a week or ten in any one day. In America we begin at 
ten hours, in Massachusetts in 1874, and that standard has been adopted 
in most of the states which have enacted similar laws, though Michigan 
and Missouri last year established a fifty-four hour week for most of their 
working women and the Missouri law allows no more than nine hours in 
any one day and no work between ten at night and five in the morning. 

That a ten-hour day is an cxcecdinLily "reasonable" standard under pre- 
sent conditions may be inferred from the fact that it had advocates seventy 

■ years ago, that the more favored workmen have been able by their own 
efforts to secure for ' themselves one considerably shorter, and that many 
employes of their own free will require less from their women employes. 
That the dividing line between a normal working day and excessive hours 
in ihe public mind lies somewhere between eight and ten hours seems to be 
indicated by existing legislation and by the decisions of the supreme courts 
of Illinois and Colorado that an eight-hour law was unconstitutional. "Some 
indeed consider ten hours too long a period of labor." The Illinois decis- 
ion, on the ground that "there is no reasonable ground — at least none whidi 
has been made manifest to us in the arguments of counsel — for fixing on 
eight hours in one day as the limit within which woman can work without 
injury to her plnsique, and beyond which if she work, injury will necessarily 
follow," was given fifteen years ago. Is there not ample evidence, now, at 
any rate, that th<e "reasonable" limit is nearer eight than ten? If the eigjlit- 
hour day for men commends itself to the public when it can be secured with- 
out legislation, there can be no doubt that It is desirable for women, whose 
fatigue limit is reached before that of nun, and that it should be assured to 
them by legislation if they are not in a position to secure it for themselves. 

Suppose the scientists succeed in producing an antitoxin for fatigue. 
What effect will it have on our labor legislation? Would we ^lish dl 

.prohibitions on over-time and all maximum limits, and, by a poliqr analog" 
o.us to that which some partisans of the hookworm would have us pursue 
in relation to child-labor, substitute a requirement that at intervals of, say, 
eight hours employers shovdd administer to their employes a sufficient 
quantity of the antitoxin to remove all traces of fatigue before they go on 
for another eight hours? Or would we work as hard for diort houis as 
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we should do now 'but put the emphasis on the positive arguments of die 
value of leisure rather than on the negative arguments of the dangers of 
over-work? — The Survey, . 

EXAMPLES OF WIND EFFECTS ON VENTILATION AND 

HEATING. 

By H. W. Whitten. 

The effects of wind blowing against a building are manifold. The most 
appuretit cflTect is the inleakage of air through crevices, particulary those about 
tbe movable windows and doors. lu cold weather this inleakage becomes sens- 
ible or evident in the form cold draughts which are often noticeable at a 
distance from the walls toward the interior. 

Tile volume of this inleakage varies in proportion to the velocity of the wind, 
tUten of crevices, and means ofegress of air from the building. It is also affected 
in a small degree by the pressure exerted by the expanded warmed air inside of 
the building. This pressure must be overcome before the outside air can enter. 
During the lieating season this inleaking air, being of a lower temperature than 
that at which the air inside is desired to !)e, must be heated. 

Both these phenomena are apparent and their effects arc common knowledge. 
Sficent investigations have- shown however, that the variation in the volnmje of 
inleakage due to variation of wind velocity is much greater than was geneicauy 
believed. 

The least apparent effect, and, in the writer's opinion the most important, is 

•the out-flow of wnrmed air through crevices in the sheltered sides of buildings. 

Windows and doors are constructed with the primary object of excluding 
draughts from outside, but are not so well adapted to prevent air cnrrents 
•escaping from the inside. 

The wind strikes an obstruction, a building, is diverted from its natural 
course and is forced to pass by and over the obstrnction. In doing this its Spded 
is accelerated, the parted currents uniting at somc distance beyond the bnilding 
resuming their normal velocity. 

This action produces an area of low pressure in the tee of the bnilding which 
acts as a partial vacuum. This partial vacuum acts as a continuous pump on the 
crevices on the lee sides. As the pressure of the inside warm air is naturally out- 
ward, the combination of this pressure with the partial vacuum outside produces 
a greater loss than is sustained on account of inleakage, i. e., assuming aggregate 
amount of crevice on each side to be equal. This loss is greatly increased when 
other means than wall crevices are employed to admit outer air, such as cold air 
inlets lor hot air furnaces, supply inlets for indirect or fan systems, etc. 

It has been well said by a writer on this subject that "we are prone to notice 
only that which is evident to the senses." This outward flow of air is not at- 
tended by disagreeable draughts and, unless special means are taken todetect.it, 
is not evident to the senses. 

A few typical tests made by the writer and others the past winter in this con- 
nection should be of interest. 

The first test is of a school building, rectangular in shape, the ends of build 
ing facing north and south, having stairway windows only in thirse ends; east 
and west sides divided into school rooms, each having r> windows ft. wide by 
■9 It. high, window sills on a level with tops of pupils' heads when seated; 
windows having usual clearance; rooms heated by a Ian system designed to 
supply 1800 cii ft. of air per hour ]>er pupil with inlet velocity of 750 ft. per 
min.; wind nortliwest, velocity 14.5 to 16 miles per hour; outside temperature 
•88^ Room No. 5 situated on tbe east side of first floor building, one room re- 
moved from south end. showed an average rate of supply velocity' of 817 ft. per 
min. and a vtnt velocity of 340 ft per min. Inlet and outlet of same size. Inlet 
8 ft. above floor, outlet at floor and both on opposite side of room from windows. 
This showed a loss of 4.57 ft. per minute. An air test of this room showed 10 
parts of carbon dioxide in 10,000. This loss was practically all above the breath- 
ing line und • frequent eomplaints of headaches among scholars occured. • 
other rooms on the east side of bnilding showed as follows: 
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JUtft of RaM of 

mpp^. wnt. 

Ist floor, Room No. 3................ ............ 700 410 

1st floor, Room No. 6 763 390 

2d floor, Room No. 13 690 315 

W«st Side: 

Ist floor, Room No. 7 (partly shcltcrecn 660 700 

2d floor, Room No. 14 (exposed to strongest 

wind eflect) 410 706 

TEMTERATI RE CONTROL IX I SE IN THE BUILDMO. 

Average temperature Bast rooms at the breatbins; level......*..... 73^; at floor 70°. 

Average temperatme West rooms, breathing levei 68**; at floor 68*. 

A test of another school bnilding with wind at 18 miles per honr and out- 
side temperatme ;'.0", building lieaied and ventilated by gravity indirect system, 
showed an average of 20'-|o loss irom the supply ducts in rooms on the wind- 
ward side and an addition of OO'^jo to the vent velocity. 

Rooms on the leeward side of the building showed an addition of S0*|o tO 
the supply velocity and a reduction of 62°jo of the vent velocity. 

A scnool buildinfir havini^ a lew comdor windows on the north side, and 
school room windows on the east ; south and west was tested with typical 
results, as follows : Wind, 20 miles per hour, direction northwest. Room No. 26 
on east side of bnilding, two movable windows, 7 ft. wide by 9 ft. high, one 
tight window 10 ft. wide by 9 ft. high, sills level with breathing level. Inlet 8 ft. 
from floor, 4 ft. from east wall, volume of air supply 2340 cn. ft. per min., 
Tolnme of air passing ont vent 1461 cn. ft. per min. 

Room No. 28 south side of building, near east end, windows same as No. 26, 
volume of supply 1803 cu. ft. per minute, volume of air passing vent 1311 cu. ft. 
per min. 

A test made by Mr. A. B. Franklin of Boston and the Massachusetts District 
Police on a school building some years a^o is also interesting. Wind 25 to 30 
miles per hoar, and blowing toward a maioritj of windows in the bnilding. 

Air s^I]^Jlly Air vent 

at inlet nt outlet 
cu. ft. cu. ft. 

Room No. per min. per min. 

11 (exposed)... 1636 2867 

12 " 153;i 2307 

13 " 1996 2838 

14 • 2244 2990 

L6 (partly Sheltered) 2200 2H68 

16, " 760 80,5 

20 (expo«»ed)...., 1094 2391 

21 (partly exposed) 2517 2777 

22 •* 1609 2031 

28 ** " 2253 27G2 

24 " '* I'^HO 1653 

2.T (parti V sheltered; 2301 2288 

30 " ' exposed) : 1984 2394 

31 (exposed) 568 1154 

32 (partly sheltered) 1602 1773 

Hall (sheltered).. 7833 5786 

35 (partly sheltered) 2153 2442 

34 " " 1863 2148 

:iG (exposed) 933 1404 

.\ high school building was recently tested by Prof. H. C. Anderson of- 
Michigan University, there being some question as to whether the heating coti- 
tractor had put in a competent apparatus (fan system)* The supply seemed of 
sufficient quantity and temperature, but rooms on the exposed sides of the build- 
ing and, with all doors and windows closed, it was found that as much air was 
being removed from the vent dncts as the fan system was supposed to supply* 
During this test the outside wind was of moderate velocity. 

The writer recently had occasion to examine the ventilating system of a 
hospital. The heating season was over and the fan was not in operation. Supply 
inlets were in inner walls and about 10 ft. from floor. Vents were about 12 in. 
from floor. Outside wind 6 to 7 miles per hour. Anemometer showed no move- 
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ment of air at inlets. Window crevices showed some inleakage on exposed sides 
and outleakage on sheltered sides. Vents in rooms on exposed sides showed a 
normal outflow, but those in rooms on sheltered sides showed a reverse current 
into the rooms. An examination of the attic (which was quite large) showed 
that the vent ducts ended at the attic floor and were covered with >i mesh 
wire screens. There were a few windows in the attic and a ventilator about 4 ft. 
in diameter was placed on the roof. Very little air movement conld be detected 
through the ventilator which was of the ordinary hood type. The vents from 
rooms on the exposed side showed an npward current into the attic, but those 
on the teeward side sliowed a corresponding downward flow. Average velocity 
in cacli case was about the same. Odors of drugs could be detected in rooms 
far remote from where such drugs were used. The wire screens covering attic 
vents leading? to rooms on sheltered side of building were covered with a cob- 
webby sort of dnst, wbile those coveriag vents from tbe opposite side of build- 
ing were clean* 

Tests of several bntldtnfifs in which the leakage about outer openingjs had 

Iwen standardized by means of a mietal expansion ioint showed an average 
difference between supj^ly and vent flow of 10 to I5°|o, the greater part of this 
being due to difference in temperature of air at these points. 

Heatiag and VentSating Maf^udm, 

Use of Ozono Generators in the Ventilation of Buildings. 

Installation in the Chica£[0 Public Library. 

For. some weeks past a test of great importance has been made in 
adapting ozone generators to ventilating ^tems in large buildings in 
Chicaeo. This demonstration is unique in so far that it is the first actual 
ozone apparatus installed in a large air duct — used wholly to convey fresh 
air to various rooms in a large building. 

The test referred to, started the first of August and has heen in con- 
tinued operation ever since. In selecting the Chicago Public Library 
building for diis test, the National Air Filter Compai^, manufacturers 
of the 07one {generator, showed unusual faith in their apparatus when it 
is considered that lO.OOO cu. ft. of air per minute has to be ozonized com- 
plete, so that it will be detected in the most remote part of each room» 
having leaders to it from the main air duct. * 

The foul air in the Chicago Public Library main reading room, has 
been the source of much adverse comment and discussion for years, and 
only last March, D/. W. A. Evans, health commissioner of Chicago^ in 
addressing a large audience Ul the lecture room, stated that the air in the 
library building was entirely unfit for use, being foul and dangerous. 

Perhaps no public building in the city has been subjected to so much 
condemnation on its ventilating system, as the libraiy, and it is^ no doubt, 
gratifying to the authorities that they have at last found a solution for this 
troublesome condition. 

Just what has been accomplished. Is this — 

1. The complete deodorizing of the main reading room, freeing 
from tbe air that obnoxious personal aromatic odor which has for years so 
thoroughly permeated all papers, books, furnishings, etc., in this large 

room, • , ^ . , , 

2. The injecting of absolutely fresh sterilised air in the room at all 
times and reducing the humidity- in the various rooms during hot and op* 

pressive days of last summer. 

1. The disinfecting of all books, periodicals, etc., on shelves, racks 
and tables which are of easy access to the public at all times. 
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4. The perfect comfort at all times tJbiat is experienced now when 
occasion requires a vi^t to the large reading room and other rooms where^ 

formerly, it was impossible and unendurable most of the time on account 
of the lack of fresh air and offensive odor at all times present. 

The demand for fresh air is, of course, much greater in the winter 
than in summer, in the reading room. The average attendance is '400 in 
the winter months and 200 in the summer months. 

The air ducts of the ventilating system being so complex in the li- 
brary' building, it affords only the north portion of the building for demon- 
stration, but inasmuch as the oznnc [generator installed in the air duct in 
the basement, proved of sufficient size, capacity and efficiency, little re- 
mains now to be done in equipping the other remaining air conveyors with 
similar ozone generators. 

The osone generator installed in this large air duct, measuring 6 ft. 
X 9 ft. is the largiest unit built for- this purpose, consuming about 6.5 
amperes of electric current per hour with a discharge of more than 15,000 
cu. ft. per minute. 

In dimensions the generator is 6 ft. high, 11 in. thick and i ft. wide, 
encased and inserted in the opening of the duct to permit the suction of 
air to pass through it, thereby becoming charged completely, with ozone. 
By placing the ozone generator between the fan and spray of water (used 
in waging the air) greater eflidency was obtained than in placing it in 
front of the spray and thereby losing a large percentage of ozone which 
the water would naturally take up. It should be added that the gener- 
ator is the result of the work of S. C. Shaffner and S. T. Hutton, electrical 
. engineers of Chicago, who combined their ideas and developed the ozone 
generator to its high state of efficiency. 

From a feed wire of 110 volts, a connection is made to a step-up 
transformer which disdiarges the current at a voltage of about 7,000 volts, 
which feeds into the aeries* of electrodes, which are in the form of ordinary 
hail* brushes. A static electrical charge is maintained, playing again^ 
* series of glass plates. Through this blue electrical discharge of 7,000 
volts, air is forced, electrocuting all bacteria, germs, etc., giving forth a 
purity of ozone gas of 97.1 per cent, the highest and purest yet obtained. 
When the filtering electrodes become dirty or clogged, they are easily 
rubbed together and <deaned as one would dean two hair brushes. Placed 
back in positicfh they are as good as new and will generate their full 
capacity. 

Ozone has just been found to completely deodorize stale milk, cream, 

butter and other cream products, and several large creameries are using it 
• in their plants in Chicago, emplojring in each case, an ozone generator 
especially designed for the purpose. 

Other uses of ozone are constantly beinp: added to the already long 
list, such as the aging of wine, curing of tobacco leaf, tanning hides, puri- 
fying water, etc., etc. Already a large number of offices are equipped with 
yarious sizes of these generators in Chicago and elsewhere. Especially 
•have these generators met with remarkable success in New York wherfc 
apparently the public has taken to them more quickly than .in Chicago.'- 
Heatinz md FentUaHng Magagine, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



' —THE INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION of the American Ph>^i- 
cal Education Ajnociatipn and two of its allied sections (the Public School 
and the Therapeutic section) in conjunction with the Department of Super- 
intendents of the N. £. A. and of the American School Hygiene Associa- 
tion was a great success. Nri rurally it was impossible for any one to go 
everywhere and hear all the interesting papers and discussions. Five days 
and nights of lectures, conferences, visits to schools, receptions, smokers, 
pink teas, etc, etc., are too much even for a teacher of physical training. 
Yet in looking back upon the strenuous days we have the impression that 
the joint meetings have been a great success. We saw more of the adbool 
superintendents than ever before, and they were present in large numbers 
at mir meetings. Another praiseworthy point was the fact that the teachers 
of the middle west had assembled in Indianapolis in large numbers and 
that they took an active part in the deliberations. 

At the business meeting of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion Mr. Greorge Ehler of Baltimore^ Mr. Wilbur Bowen of Ypsilanti, 
and Dr. Robert Fischer of Indianapolis were elected to represent the mem- 
bers not belonging to a lf)cal association, in the national cmincll. 

At the meeting of the national council, after the customary routine 
business had been disposed of, the circular letter of the Philadelphia Physi- 
cal Education Society proposing a change in the constitution was debated 
upon. After an interesting discussbn during which the several pcmits of 
the circular letter were ddMted upon the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed: — 

Whereas, It appears that the provision of the Con<?titution, concerning 
the membership and location of the Executive Committee is capable of 
differing interpretations, and 

Whereas, a literal interpretation would exclude the present President 
and Secretary from said Commitee^ which would be 'inimical to the best 
interests of the Association, and contrary to what is believed to be the spirit 
of the Constitution, and 

Whereas, the appointment of five members to such Committee, besides 
the President and Secretary', making 9, Committee, of seven, would be 
equally unconstitutional, and 

Whereas, it is proposed to introduce an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion at the next annual meetmg of the Council for the purpose of doing 
away with an Executive Committee, therefore be it 

Resolved, that it is the sentiment of the Council that the present 
Organization of the Executive Committee is in harmony with the spirit of 
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the Constitution and that most likely to further the best interests of the 

Association. 

If one were asked to state in a few words the prevailing "tone" at the 
convention it would be that practically in all papers and discussions the 
tendency was to condemn specialization and to sidvocate gienenl and all 
around physical training. This was to be expected in a convention where 
the keynote was "education" and "hygiene." How Ae masses of pupils- 
are eflecteil by light, air, heat, exercise, diet, etc., were the proWems dis- 
cussed. If the readers of the different papers took a decided and sane stand 
on these questions, the speakers during the discussions were also very em- 
phatic in their utterances. To us it appeared that the whole gymnastic 
problem has never before been presented so consistently and so broadly in 
its educational and in its hygienic aspects. One almost forgot that dusrr 
also was a not'to^je-overlooked competitive element in it. 



NOTES ON THE INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION. 

(Being mainly extracts from the "Indianapolis News".) 

Tn the following we bring a few extracts from papers read by people 
not in the physical training profession. 

When he attacked athletics as at present existing in the schools and 
colleges, Herman H. Horn, Professor of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, was speaking on the subject, "The Principle Underlying Modern 
Physicid Education." He explained that physical education should be so^ 
framed as to be good for the mind as well as the body, and that mental 
education should be so framed as to be good for the body as well as the 
soul. 

**But," he said, "present day athletics are not of this class. Modern 
athleticism has taken the place of true sport and one of the worst features, 
of this situation is diat college athletics are controlled by the alumni and 
the graduates out in the world. They insist on a record-breaking team 

which will furnish a carnival of contest for one, two/ or three da5rs each 
year, so they can get together and yell and gloat over the victory w^on at 
the expense of injuries to their opponents. This all results in great foot- 
ball crowds and in prize fight crowds tJuit gather to see contests tn wfatck 
the body is abused. It means that there must be victory at any cost; it 
means turning legitimate victory into a gamble; it means the cultivation 
of animosity toward the opponent ; it means the overtraining of a few 
students in the college who do not need the training and the undertraining 
or neglect of the many who do need it; it means the neglect of weightier 
and more important things in the school life. 

"Football needs rev&ion and idbrm in spirit as well as in rules* 
There should be a love of fiair play. There is too much team plqr to 
permit of moral omtrol. The demand is for a winning five, a winning 

nine or a winning eleven. Track work is better, because it Is more indi- 
vidualistic. But even in track work the candidate must beat a record. 
Unless he can beat a record he can not get on the team or on the track 
or field. 
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"There should be more interclass and interdormitory contests and 
fewer interschool contests. There should be less brute force; less hero 
worship of the individual who has broken a record or injured a rival ; more 
grace and less bodily injury* No first-year man should be permitted to 
take part in an interschool contest. This would mean that in after years 
\vc should find less nervous strain in the former athlete; fewer persons 
suffering from old injuries; more care tor the physical side of a man; a 
more vigorous type of man and better physique. There should be less 
idle amusement and more rational education. 

"These wrong methods in athletics also do another harm. They 
oiTipel the mental student to devote more of his time to his studies than 
his fellows of the select few, because he is not interested in their games, 
which monopolize the student body. He becomes isolated. The result is 
that he studies more and advances more rapidly in his mental work. He 
outstrips the others and stands highest in his dass. Thus he is compelled 
to neglect his body while training his mind. 

Dr; Luther H. Gulick, in speaking of "The Health of the Teacher" 
said, that most of the ventilator systems in schoolhouses are like prohibi- 
tion — they do not work. "You will notice that rooms in which there is a 
ventilating system are stuffy," he said, "although the air is as pure as the 
air outside. This is due to the artificial heat employed. If you will keep 
dw air free from odors it will not hurt you to breathe the air in any room. 
But it will cause you discomfort, and that is what causes the trouble. I 
say to you, optn the windows at the end of each school period and then 
have the children run and play and take exercise in the fresh air which 
comes in. Cold air is detrimental without exercise because it reduces the 
temperature of the body below normal. But with exercise no harm will 
come from it. If a person who leads a sedentary life can get outdoors 
every hour or two and take a few breaths of good fresh, cold air he will 
feel better and be stronger." 

"The good health of the teacher," he said, "profoundly affects tibe good 
health of the pupil, because the feelings of the teacher are a controlling 
factor in regulating the temperature of the classronin, Teacliers in poor 
health, with low- vitality, feel cold in those temperatures which are best for 
learning and best for the comfort of well children. 

"Upon the health and eflfciency of the teacher rests the entire edu- • 
cational program. The feelings of the teacher largely govern the vigor 
and time of the school gymnastics, the enthusiasm and intelligence with 
which the exercises are administered, the prevailing atmosphere of the 
school as to whether it is primarily one of searching for faults or the dis- 
covery of success — the one making for discouragement and deceit, the other 
for joyous, enthusiastic co-operation ; the one the habit of success, the other 
the habit of failure. 

"The dominant basis of the primary qualities upon which successful 
teaching depends — the common, human qualities of enthusiasm, interest, 
iqrmpathy, good nature, patience — is good health. 

"The primary qualities which enable pupils to achieve the desired re- 
sults in education are interest, attention, enthusiasm, concentration. A 
dominant factor, in each' of these is good health." 

In view of the importance of the personal health of the teacher and 
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her knowledge of and ability to teach hygiene, Dr. Gulick, in conclusion, 
suggested that these thini^s be recognized in the following ways: 

T. Personal health and knowledge of and ability to teach hygiene 
should count in examination of teachers for licenses. 

2. Hygiene should be an important topic in the normal schools. 

3. Promotion of teachers should depend partly on their personal 
health and the health of the class. 

The thought that their personal health and the health of their pupils 
should enter into their fitness for promotion will horrif>^ thousands of our 
grade teachers, and principals, who still swear by the three R's, — Ed. 

In speaking of "Humidity and Sciioiarship" Mr. W. E. Watt, princi- 
pal of the Graham school, of Chicago, said : 

"This is the greatest subject before the educational world today. Look 
over the world and find the moist places, the dry places and the cold places. 
In the cold places you find it is necessary to raise the temperature from a 
low one to a high one. The area of the surface of the earth where there 
is the least respect for parents and elders on the part of the youngsters is 
the area I am going to speak ahout — where there is the greatest disregard 
for law, the most flagrant, vicious and studied violation of law by men 
and women of keen intellect and great ability, is the northern half of the 
United States. 

riie reason for this, as I believe, is that w e have progressed so beau- 
tifully in our system of scientific investigation that we arc able to deliver 
air at 70 degrees or more, regardless of what the temperature is outside, 
and in that air there is no adequate supply of humidity. This causes us 
to get a bulge in our heads, to become more or less insane, dull or stupid; 
more or less subject to attacks of catarrh. And this is found in our homes 
and in our schools. These conditions prevailing in our schools cause boys 
and girls to become bad, even vicious. Air taken from a low temeprature 
and raised to a high temperature regardless of moisture causes these things. 
T^en at zero and raised to 70, air requires aboiit twenty-two times as 
much moisture as it began with. Don't you think that by setting pans in 
a room you can get anything like the humidity that is needed. To get it 
up to the proper percentage of moisture requires more than evaporation. 

"We have had explosions in all our great mines, explosions of gas 
they were called. The task was given to find out how these explosions 
came. Instruments did not show tli( re was gas in these mines or very 
little. It was at last discovered that the explosions occurred only in the 
early winter, and this, too, where there are great ventilating shafts. In 
summer when the>e mines are usually wet these explosions do not occur. 
In the same mines where you find mechanical ventilation you find that the 
mines become dry on the approach of winter. Dust gets into the dry and 
thirsty air of the mine, extremely minute dust. In the summer there is no 
dust in the mine. The mine is drier than a powder horn and filled with 
this dust. And the mine explodes. It is an explosion of dust because suf- 
ficient humidity was not put into the atmosphere of the mine. 

"If this extremely dry air will pick up and carry these fine articles of 
dust the dry air will carry such particles into the schoolioom and widi it a 
multitude of germs, and the result to pupils and teacher is disastrous. 

"In my school we have two rooms that were opened out to the air 
in zero weather without heat except that from the diildren's bodies; and 
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we also have the first free air kindergarten in the world. In those two 
rooms we save one-fifth of the coal bill, and while we have lowered the 
temperature by the introduction of free steam, we have given the proper 
amouiit of humidity. An air that is excessively dry attacks our skin at 
every point and makes a little ice machine all over our skin, and this, no 
matter what the temperature is. Worse than this, air that has no moisture 
in it or very little is a ^reat conductor of heat by radiation. When you 
reduce the temperature below the natural point there takes place from 
every body a rapid radiation, 

"Now do you see why the old maids and men are cold when the 
temperature is above 7a The trouble is the excessive dryness of the air. 
In New York, temperature in the schools has been lowered by legislation 
down to 65 to 68 degrees; Boston, 65 to 67 degrees. In London the 
schoolroom temperature Is 60 decrees. But w e can not stand a temperature 
at 60 degrees when the air is drier than the desert. 

"We have put into our Graham school steam jets, and we find that 
on an ordinarily cold day it is necessary to turn that steam on full tilt, and 
the teachers there know that the steam h their life gerserver. We have 
schools in Chicago where the temperature is up to 80 and above, and drier 
than a desert. The air they are pumping into these children is the kind 
that will kill sage brush or the hardiest cactus. 

"I asked a physician to inspect ninety children in one of my rooms. 
Id thtt room he found only two children with catarrhal nasal discharges. 
In anodier room where the free air was not allowed, he found among the 
same number of pupils forty catarrhal subjects. He pointed out in this 
room the dull and the bright pupils and the dull, slow and ?;tupld ones were 
catarrhal. You can reduce temperature to 62 or even 60 if you supply the 
humidity and you will greatly increase the capacity of the children to 
'learn. , 

(This is a splendid article to make extracts from. Have these read 
and debated upon during your teachers' meetings.— Ed.) 

During the debate Dr. Woods Hutchinson expressed the following 
views: 

"Studies have been made of the percentno;e of children that have been 
retarded behind their grades. It has been found that anywhere from 20 
to 40 per cent, of the school children of the larger cities are two years or 
more behind their proper grades, partly due to physical defects, partly due 
to bad air of the school rooms and partly due to .inadeqiiuite methods of 
teadiing. We are much inclined to helieve that the confinement of the 
child in the scho<3lroom has {rone to an injurious extreme. The best ex- 
perience of pedagog>' now believes that no child under twelve vears of age 
should be kept at one subject for more than fifteen minutes at a stretch. 
It is believed that shorter school hours, more gymnastics, more dancing, 
more play, more manual training will give as rapid progress with mudi 
better e&ct on the health of both children and teachers. Much of the 
time spent in the schoolroom is w^asted in grinding into children mechan- 
ically what they would gladly learn of their own accord if taken at the 
right time or even if left to themselves entirely. 

"There is now a strong tendency in all the best schools to teach the 
child by letting him see things and do things, to find things out for himself 



instead of perpetually talking about things and reading about. thuims and 
of being told about things by the teacher, out of a book. 

"I think the playprround is practically a5 important as the schoolroom. 
Wlienever a new school building is erected at least half the money should 
be spent on the playground. The work on the playgrounds should, how- 
ever, be intelligently supervised. The proper placc^for children to learn 
is not sitting still, but on the run. The only adequate way to ventilate the 
schoolroom is to turn the youngsters out of doors. 

"It would not be a bad thing to have some arrangement in the cloak- 
rooms of the schools by which, at times, the garments of the children could 
be fumigated. There are times when it would be a good thing to do this 
.and also to fumigate and disinfect books and pencils. But there are more 
important things. The advantage of teaching the child by doing things 
himself, for himself, would be that there is need for it in die awful break 
that now exists between the school and practical life. 

"The aim of the schools is too much to make literary and clerical per- 
sons, and in nur cities children have no longer the opportunity to get that 
training for real life that is afiorded in the country. The school has now 
got to make good for them or turn the work over to some other agency 
that is yet to be developed. 

In Dr. Hutchinson's paper "Which is Man's Life, His Work or His 
Play?" he said: 

"Here is a question: Do we work in order that we may play» or do 
we play in order that we may work." "Ordinarily we would answer that 

we play in order that we may work better, but this is a mistaken answer. 
The fact is that we work to make money with which we may play after- 
ward. We seek to make money and to lay it by so that in after years we 
may have a good time and enjoy ourselves. Now, what are we doing to 
train the children to enjoy themselves intelligently and broadly. We are 
teaching them to make money, to acquire riches, and to gather resources^ 
but we should also teach them how to play in tiie right way and how to 
use that money properly. I do not believe we ought to teach our children 
to hoard their money and put it away just in order that it may afford them 
pleasure afterward. Men should live as they go along. We should live 
as we work. Don't wait until you are dead. 

"Then the question comes up. What is play? By the term play we 
•mean everything that adds to the enji^rment of life and which does us good. 
It may ht one thing or it may be another. It is said that in England there 
i> more money invested in pictures than in railroads. .The English people 
find enjoyment in pictures. Pictures afiFord play for them. We have in 
this country almost as much money invested in churches as we have in 
mines. Churches ofier pleasure and enjoyment to many people, and they 
.ol^r an incentive to something higher. ChurclKs are not wealth pro- 
ducers, but they give a man an opportunity to relax from his work. 

"It is said, too, that we spend a billion dollars a 3^r for alcoholic 
drinks for the pleasure of the American people. Now I do not mean to 
associate churches and alcoholic drinks together, ns the savages associated 
cows and comets because both had tails, but I am showing what play costs 
in this country. Then there is the tremendous cost of tobacco. It is said 
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also that we spend $200,000,000 a year for theaters and sports. These 
furnish amusement and are in the nature of play for us. 

"We should make better use of our amusements and our play. Wc 
should get more of them. A boy grows to nnanhood and worls to get a 
house of his own. He takes pleasure in his effort to acquire that house, 
and his work becomes his play for that reason*. He gets the house and 
enjoys it. Thus we see that successful play runs alongside work — the two 
travel together. Men must work hard for a living — shall they do it en- 
joyably or shall they do it grudgingly? We should train the child to fall 
in love with his life's work. Then he will become so pleased with it that 
he will be glad that he chose that particular work as his .life's work. 

"We hear much about the terrible ravages of death among those who 
enjoy themselves. They- call it the result of diseases of play, but the dis- 
eases of work kill their hundreds of thousands, while only hundreds or 
thousands succumb to the diseases of play — even including dissipation and 
wine, woman and song. 

"Wc say that when a man gets old he does not enjoy himself and that 
he does not have any pleasure. We say that when a man gets old he quits 
playing. The fact is that when a man quits playing he gets old. 

"And it is said, too, that play costs money and that you can not play 
without money. It is always the rhinos that are expensive and luxurious 
that men desire for their amusement and pleasure. But this is wrong, too, 
for the ver>' best things for our play are the free things. They are the 
things, that cost nothing. 

"The time will come when the craftsman will be the master of our 
dvilization. I remember when in San Francisco apparently the two ex- 
tremes of social condition were represented by the educators on the one 

hand and the bricklayers and the hod carriers on the other. Now, how- 
ever, the educators in San Francisco are receiving from $75 to $go a 
month for their services, while the bricklayers are making $200 a month 
laying brick. Therefore, if the artisan and the craftsman is to become the 
master of our civilization let us undertake to show him how he can get 
greater enjoyment and pleasure out of his work. Let's make his work 
more enjojrable." 

The second paper of Mr. William £. Watt is as interesting to us as 
his first. It was entitled "The Playroom Instead of the Schoolroom." 
He said in part: 

"Wc have read of the decline of Rome as being due largely to the 

enervating effects of the warm bath ; but the warm bath docs not destroy 
vitality one-tenth as completely as does the hot, dr\' air of the common 
schoolroom in the northern part of the United States. We have improved 
our systems of ventilation until it is common boast of engineers of public 
school buildings that there is delivered to every classroom a sufficient 
quantity of air at a proper temperature to insure perfect sanitation. 

"No greater mistake can be made than thinking that hot dry air blown 
vigorously into a schoolroom where children are sitting is good for them. 
In the first place, it does not reach all alike. The common school ventila- 
tion works for the purpose of getting a (;uantity of air into the room and 
out within a certain time. It cuts a tunnel through the poisonous air of 



the schoolroom and makes a draft there while most of the air in the room 
is unchanged qr merely turned over gently. 

"Because the air from outside the building must be raised in tempera- 
ture sometimes sixty or seventy degrees, and no provision is made for the 
required humidity that should be present in order to make the schoolroom 
tolerable, we are promoting weakness, catarrh, and all germ diseases by 
supplying air drier than that of any desert — air that is fatal to plant and 
animal life when long exposed to it. 

want to see the natural resistance of the child raised to such an 
extent that he can not be made weary with any ordinary exertion. This 
can not be done if the child is to sit for four or five hours in a dry, hot 
atmosphere such as kills sagebrush. If he is Imprisoned in air that will 
kill the hardiest cactus. I do not expect him to have any resisting power 
to speak of. I expect such a child to require the closest coddling the 
nursing art can devise. I expect him to keep anxious parents up nights 
watching to keep .the breath in his body. I expect hiin,. as a rule^ to die 
before arriving at maturity. In fact, if he manages to live and arrive at 
maturity and full stature, I do not by any means expect that he will be 
able to do a man's work in the world. He will be a feeble and inefHcient 
member of society. 

"This is my arraignment of the public school system of the northern 
, part of the United States: We are making children stupid in our arrange- 
ments for teaching them. We are giving them headache and catarrh. We 
are increasing their tendency to swelling glands. We are fostering tuber* 

culosis and all the foul air diseases in our warm, dry schoolrooms, where 
true activity of mind or body is precluded. We are preventing the natural 
action of the mind which makes once telling of any value. We are destroy- 
ing the ability of a child to think clearly or to believe he has any mental 
powers to speak of. We are lowering resistance, so that many become 
invalids unnecessarih . We are selling too msmy short coffins in America. 
We could better raise most of the children we arc burying if we would but 
give what the children crave and ought to have, activity, right atmosphere, 
cheerful curroundinjjs. 

"The playroom is not for play. It is so easy to mistake one's mean- 
ing that I wish to make this very plain. There is play in every school- 

' room. There should be work in every playroom* But we call it a play- 
room because there is so much play in it, and because the work done is so 

. easy that it is part of the play, llie matter of learning is incidental. 

"To fit a diild physically to wish to learn is our great end. I have 

pointedly and repeatedly instructed my teachers in the first grades not to 
teach the children anything. I have asked all teachers in open air rooms 
not to do anything at any time when they do not feel like doing it. They 
must wish to do the thing or I do not wish them to undertake it. 

"The children are not to be given anything to do which they do not 
. undertake with avidity. I do not mean to say that a child should do as 
. he pleases. But I do say that he should be so fitted physically that he will 
please to do the thing which is right and natural and educative. There 
is a great dif?erence between telling the weary he need not do anything he 
does not wish to do and fitting him to wish to do that very thing. . We 
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are not judging our success by what we get out of him, but from his at- 
titudt toward the thing proposed. 

"Think of the di&rence between the mind of the weary child, nose 
stuffed full of foul matter, head swimming, eyes hleared, ears inclined to 
ache, other senses dulled^ bones aching with confinement in hot dry air, and 
the mind of a child who is fresh as a daisy, full of kindly activity, curious 
to know, satisfied with good things, and so full of resistance that he can 
walk into a contagious ward and come out victorious or enter upon vigor- 
ous play or work without any signs of fetigiie. 

"Do not mistake me as advocating play in an ordinary hot dry room 
as capable of fitting a child up to this stage of physical perfection. That 
is impossible. Do not try it. But I do advocate the use of a proper hy- 
gienic schoolroom where God's pure air is given directly to the lungs of 
little children, where the impulses of life need not be smothered, where 
joy, freedom and kindness are their environment, and where they are not 
fooled into thinking they can learn and then shown how impossible it i» 
under the circumstances. 

"The wonder in our educational work is not that many children are 
retarded in the grades. The wonder is that any of them at all get through 
the course even with the shams of knowing which are common to our grad- 
uates. 

I know a treatment for your child which will cut down his mental 
ability to -one-tenth of what it should be, making his course in school at 
least ten times as difficult as it ought to be. .That treatment b the kind 
that is regularly given in the school where the temperature is above seventy 

and the air dry as Sahara or drier. 

"How to teach in a playroom is a separate art from the work done in 
our normal schools.If I had my way in this matter I should merely choose 
big sisteis for these little people. Instead of calling them teachers I should 
denominate them "showers how," or something of the kind. We are getting 
children to know a great deal without any f<^nial teaching. They catch 
the ideas as they learn the names of their playmates. In mt first ^ade ' 
reading there are no mistakes made. 

"The ordinar}' child comes to school with a consuming desire to learn 
to read. After he has been in the routine of the school a while under or- 
dinary conditions, unless he is a wonder, he finds he is forgetting much 
faster than he is learning. It is only by an immense amount of review 
work that he is able to get up a few hundred words in the course of a 
year. He feels the dullness that comes from confinement in hot, dry air. 
He sees the road to learning to read such a long one that no child in the • 
whole school has passed entirely over it. He becomes depre^ed, not only 
W^th the length of the course, but also with his own particular dullness. 
As a result, he loses his good conceit of himself. He drops into the formal 
routine .of ^ the school, and the fine ability he brings to the teacher at the 
opening of the year gets so blunted and obscured with hard work without 
much result that he becomes easily a dullard. 

"Xhat sort of work is not education. Tliere ought to be another 
'ijiiie for it. But the work done in the playroom where fresh air and 
^ood health raise his resistance to disease to normal does a great thing for 
^im mentally. It fits him to leamso that no skill is required in the show- ' 



er-ho\v. Instead of being formally and definitely taught, he learns by ab- 
sorption and accident. What he learns he has the ability to retain. What 
he .learns he learns solely because he wishes at the time to know it. That 
he remembers. What he learns he gets like lightning, and when he wishes 
aftei'ward to use it, he does not have to scratch his head a long time to try 
to remember it. It lies in his mind in shape for instant use. 

"The ordinary school makes dullards and destroys life. The play- 
room makes brilliant pupils and preserves life." 



EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL JOURNALS AND PHYSIOLOGIC 
AND HYGIENIC NOTES OF INTEREST. 

By D. M. PERD. KROGH, M. D., PUbtddplik. 



— If the percentage of tuberculous children recently ascertained by an 

investigation in Stockholm, Sweden, (1.61 per cent), were applied to the 
schools of the United States, there would be 273,700 children between the 
ages of eight and fifteen who are positively affected with tuberculosis, ac- 
cordmg to a statement issued by the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. As contrasted with this figure, there are only 
eleven open-air tuberculosis schools in- the entire country. 

Special schools for tuberculosis children have now been established 
in Providence, Boston, New York, Rochester, Washington, Hartford, Chi- 
cago and Pittsburg. New York has three schools and Washington, D. C, 
two. The board of education of New York City is proposing to establish 
three more, and similar iqstitutions are being planned in Detroit, Buffalo^ 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati and Newark, N. J. 

At the lowest estimate, however, even with all the schools now in op- 
eration and those proposed, accommodations will not be provided for .4 of 
I percent of children who need this special treatment. In a large number 
of cities, children with tuberculosis are excluded from the public schools, 
but in most instances no special provision is made for them. 

In cities like Providence, Boston and New York, where out-door 
schools have been conducted for two years, the results obtained from treat- 
ment of children in special open-air schools seem to show the great ad- 
vantage of this class of institutions. This, coupled with the experience of 
open-air schools in Germany and England, proves that children can be 
cured of tuberculosis and keep up with their school work, without any 
danger to fellow pupils. — N. Assn. Press Service. 



^ — "Adenoid vegetations, when small in amount, and not causing any of 
the indications which the author enumerated, should be left alone, and may 
be treated by hygienic measures and local astringents. The aulthor has 
found hydrargyri chloridum mite, i 10 grain tablet, taken three times daily 

after eating and continued for thirty days, stopping a week and then con 
tinuing aeain for a month, and so on until a year or a year and a half is 
passed, of the greatest benefit in reducing the size of these vegetatTons. 

The indications for the complete removal of adenoid vegetations are as 
follows: (i) Nasal obstruction, causing mouth-breathing and its sequels; 



(2) recurrinp attacks of earache; (3) stupidity and inability of the chil- 
dren to concentrate attention; (4) stunted growth, and in all cases of 
purulent otitis media in children; (5) in infants whose inability to nurse 
is due to adenoids; otherwise the author never operates upon infants under 
I year of age, and believes it a crime to do so." — Dr, Herzig in New York 
MeA Journal. 



—THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF VENTILATION. 
Dr. Theodore Hough, of the University of Virginia, said there was no ar- 
gument against the hygienic importance of ventilation. The history of 
the subject showed that it was not so simple as often supposed. The pois- 
onous material in the air of the room did not come from the lungs, but 
from the skin, clothing, decaying food particles in the mouth, or catarrhal 
exudates from the air pa?sage. It was important to d!>tinp:uish between 
the acute effects which were produced by prolonged exposure. The toxic 
material, so far as it was_ a factor, did harm chiefly when it acted over a 
comparatively long period, and they must seek elsewhere the explanation of 
the acute effect. While the introduction of fresh air was of great import- 
ance in removing the unfavorable physiological factors, it was even of more 
importance to maintain an even temperature of 68 to 70 since at that 
temperature the humidity was almost negligible, while the other ill effects, 
especially on the nervous system seemed to be less noticeable and less im- 
portant. — {The Doctor.) 



— ^Koch's dictum that direct sunlight kills the tubercle bacillus within 
a few minutes to several hours has been confirmed by all workers except 
Feltz. Th^ time required depends upon the brightness of die ray, the 

time of the year, the latitude, the temperature, the thickness and opacity of 
the layers, the medium in which the -bacilli are embedded, nfld other con- * 
ditions. 

This action of light corjjesponds to the well-known ^rmicidal power 
of the ultra violet rays of the spectrum upon other nori-sporebearing bac- 
teria and must play, an important role in diminishing the danger from 
tuberculous sputum and dust out of doors and in sunny rooms. — M. J» 
Roseman, in Southern Practitioner. 



—INFLUENCE OF ATHLETICS ON LUNG CAPACITY. 

Du Bois Reymond_has studied the pulmonary vital capacity in a series 
of athletes and non-athletic university students, and finds that the lung 
capacity of the athlete averages about 330 c.c. greater than that of the non- 
athletic students. The greatest difference is among singers and the small- 
est among swimmers. The average improvement in breathing of ^30 c.c. 
in an average capacity of 4000 c.c. means a respiratory improvement of 
about 8.2 per cent. — Med. Record. 

— "For the purpose of correcting the numerous cases of stooped- back, 
spinal curvature and flat chest that exist among the school cliildren in 
Philadelphia, a gymnasium has been installed in the Lyons School, Cath- 
arine street above Tenth. The experiment will be the first test of its 
kind attempted in this country. It was. brought about through Mr, Wil- 
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liam Stecher, physical director of the schools, and Dr. Walter Cornell, a 
medical inspector. Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent of schools, 
was also one of the sponsors of the plan. 

The gymnasium is to be in operation only after scl^ool hours. A 
phjrsical director will supervise the exercises. Doctor Brumbaugh said 
that provisions are being made in the basement of the new school at Eightli 
and MifHin streets for exercises of this kind, and that when the building 
is completed the room at the Lyons School will be abandoned."— ^PAi/o- 
delphia Public Ledger. 



— Whether the mvisclrs of one side arc stronger than those of the 
other in lateral curvature of the spine is of very little consequence. But 
it stands to reason that a pull on one side with a relaxation On the other 
will cause a concavity of the spinal column toward the side the pull or 
contraction of tJie muscles is on. We may therefore infer that the weak- 
est muscles are found on the convex side. However, our main object 
should be to instruct teachers to be ever watchful and guard at^ainst faulty 
posture of school children. Correct posture must alvv4jiys be maintained. 
Accuracy in gymnastics must be insisted upon. 

In treating spinal curvature the muscles of the convex side of the 
curve should be strengthened in particular, but a general strengthening of 
all muscles will bring about the needed equilibrium. In treating children , 
the flexibility of the spine must be maintained. Massap:e of the muscles 
on the convex side may be added. Exercises should be taken at least three 
times daily. The main object in view must be to secure and maintain a 
flexible spine with strong muscles to hold it in position. Manipulation 
and braces are necessary only in severe cases. 



— ^At the University of Colorado, at Boulder, the Department of 
Biolog>' offers an elective course in Sanitary Science and Public Health. 
There are two lectures per week throughout the year given by the pro- , 
fessor of biology with occasional assistance from members of the medical 
faculty. Although merely an felcctive subject it has always been popular. 
About one-third of all the students in the College of Liberal Arts attend 
these lectures sometime during the four, years of their r^idence. — Ameri- 
can Health, • * 



— The pernicious doctrine that sunlight is injurious to consumptives 
(and other people) has called forth an adverse criticism from Dr. S. A. 
Knopf in a recent issue of the -New York Medical Journal. We quite 
agree with him that any theoretical objection to the free admission of sun- 
light, the greatest known destroyer of tHe tubercle bacillus, into die living 
rooms of a consumptive is a dangerous. and unfounded assumption that may 
be productive of much harm: just as the denial of the benefits of sunlight, 
in temperate climates, upon the bare skin of the human bodv is a direct 
assault upon the well-fixed opinion of physicians and hygienists and partic- 
ularly, we might say, of neurologists. As lias been said a half hour in the 
sunlight means a good night's sleep. — From American Health, 
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—FAULTY BREATHING, in other words, deficient aeration, pro^ 
duces two effects in the blood : It diminishes the supply of oxygjBn and in- 
creases the amount of carbonic acid. While it is true that the respiratory 
center may be trained to bear at times a scanty supply of oxj-^gen for a 
longer period than usual — as, for instance, in the case of divers — an in- 
sufficient supply in the blood is incompatible with good health. Oxygen 
is the motor power oi musdes. Muscular power, therefore, is in direct 
proportion to the efficiency of respiration. It is a matter of common ob- 
flcrvation that, other things being equal, an active outdoor life favors in- 
creased muscular power, whereas a sedentary life begets weak and atro- 
phied muscles. Those races whose manner of living is of a more primi- 
tive character suffer little from disorders due to faulty or deficient respira- 
tion. It has been well said that civilization bred tuberculosis among our 
Indians. Child biearing is comparatively easy among such women, and 
tfie physician who treats female disorders finds little to do. Constipation, 
too, a disorder so prevalent among civilized people, is due in most cases to 
insufhcient exercise in die open air, and is uncommon among these children 
of nature. 

It is not usually a nonna! respiration of cold air that is responsible 
for attacks of acute sore throat, because so long as the nnse is in a nornial 
condition the air inspired through it is nK)istened and its temperature 
raised sufficiently (o render it harmless to the throat. This is not the 
case, however, in individuals whose noses are sufficiently abnormal to ne- 
cessitate mouth breathing. During the first attacks of a nasal catarrh the 
trouble is purely nasal; later, however, the disease extends to the throat 
through continuity of substance, aided by an increasing size of the bones 
of the nose, rendering the patient a mouth breather, hence the necessity for 
a careful examination and treatment of the nose of those susceptible to 
nasal catarrh, so that nose breathing may not be interfered with. In ad- 
dition the individual should wear shoes with heavy soles loosely laced about 
the ankles, thus keeping the feet warm and not interfering with the circu- 
lation of the feet and lower lind>s. — The Dietetic and Hygienic GoKCtte, 



— The treatment of flatfoot is described by Dr. Gustav Muskat, 
Orthopedist, Berlin, in an article in the "Monatsschrift f. d. physikal — 
diatetischen Heilmethoden," Jan. 1910. The author states that the main 
object in view must be to restore the arch. This may be done by naanipu- 
lation and massage after a hot air treatment. After this the foot is brought 
into as good a position' as possible and then an adhesive plaster band is ap- 
plied. 

The adhesive plaster, 2 inches wide, is fastened on the inner side of 
the foot and carried over the back and around the outside of the foot, then 
under the sole and up the inner side of the leg as high as the knee. The 
next -strip is applied slightly overlapping the first. Two circular strips are 
then applied, one around the calf, of the leg, the other directly above the 
ankle. Flexion- of the foot inward and tension of the strips is necessary. 
The adhesive strips may remain in place for two weeks and can readily 
be removed by applying benzine. 

Massage should be given daily and applied over the bandage. 
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An exercise particularly recommended by Dr. Muskat is raising the 

heels while they are separated, holding the toes together. 

To prevent the occiirrance of flatfoot the author recommends: i, 
The foot, as well as every other part of the body, must be taken care of 
by daily deansing and cutting of nails in a strai^t direction ; 2, Exerdaes 
' -of the toes must be practiced daily while the foot is hare and the foot must 
be turned in at the ankle; 3, While standing and walking the toes must 
be directed straight forward and not outward; 4, Shoes and stockings 
must not be too short, nor too tight or pointed; 5, Shoes and stockings 
must be made for each foot, i. e., they must be different for the left and 
rig^t foot, so that they are shaped like the foot; 6, the greatest length of 
the shoe and stocking must be at the inner side of the foot; 7, lace shoes 
are best; 8, while practicing sports and gymnastics attention roust bc> 
given the correct position of the feet (see 3,) ; 9, In choosing a vocation 
the form and resistance of the foot must be considered ; 10, Medical ad- 
vice is to be sought as soon as any trouble of the foot begins. 



Th« Moon and tho Woothor. 



In an address of more than usual interest, ddivered at the Meteor- 
ological Society by Mr. Richard Inwards, the president, the numerous 

fallacies which prevail with respect to the weather were exposed. The 
moon is very generally supposed to have a direct influence upon the weath- 
er; but as Mr. Inwards shows, the influence is merely supposititious. As 
long ago as 1774, Dr. Horsley examined the weather tables of that year 
as furnished by the Ro3ral Society, and out of forty^six changes of weather 
only ten occurred on days of lunar influence, only two of them being at 
the new moon, and none at all at the full. As a result of twenty years* 
observation, M. Fiarguerpucs, ot V^iviers, found that the barometer read- 
ings, taken when the moon was farthest from the earth, averaged 755 mill- 
imeters, and when nearest, 754 millimeters, showing a difference of i milli- 
meter, or .04 in., and this in a direction against the theory, the pressure 
being greater by that amount w hen the moon was farthest from the eardi. 
The cycle theory, such as that advocated by Mr. MacKenzie, and more 
recently by Mr. Hugh Clements, has, we are told, broken down, and there 
is no definite period after which the weather changes repeat themselves. 
The moon's influence on the weather is negligible, M. Flammarion tells 
us, and the ideas that the full moon dears away clouds, that beans should 
not be sown or trees cut down on the wane of the moao, that two full 
moons in a month will cause a flood, or that to see the old moon in the 
arms of the new one brings rain, are all, to use an expressive phrase, mere 
moonshine. They are not only not supported by scientific observation, but 
are opposed to observed facts. The heat reaching us from the moon would 
only affect our temperature by twelve-millionths of a degree, and the at- 
mospheric tides caused by the moon* would only afiect the barometric pres- 
sure by a few hundredths of an inch — a quantity far less than the changes 
which are aln'ays taking place from other causes. Even the influence of 
the halo round the moon has been discredited, for observation shows that 
it is as often followed by fine weather as by rain. 
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OIRLS' INTER-CLASS GRAMMAR SCHOOL OYMRASTIC 

CONTEST. 

Philip 6. Lbwm. Philaddplria. 



On four successive Tuesday afternoons beginning April 13, 1909, the 
girls of the Alexander Henry School held a gymnastic contest which was the 
first of its kind, for girls, ever held in Philadelphia. That such contests 
arc good for girls is a certainty as the results of this contest proved^ Of 
the total number of 490 girls in the grammar school 349 participated, thb 
being a percentage of 71. In the calisthenics every girl in each class took 
part. This event took place in the yard during the session and this proved 
one of the most interesting events, because every girl knew enough about 
it to take part. 

Much credit is due to Miss Laurena J. Williamson, the principal, 
and her faculty, (all women) who gave their undivided support, making 
the contest most successful. The primary object of this contest was to get 
the girls to interest themselves in outdoor play. The most notable result 
was that the girls got the "pl>3^Sivund fever" and throug^i the efbrts of 
their principal and teachers raised epou^ money to equip the school yard 
with two giant strides, two swing frames of four swings each, basket ball 
goals, sand bin, tether ball and several dozen basket balls. 

Previous to the contest not one girl in the school had ever been in 
any kind of competition. They soon became so enthusiastic that one dodge 
ball team had as one of its members a girl who was lame. Another girl 
who also was lame and walked with a cane took part in the basket ball 
throw. Eligibility rules were strictly adhered to and in a few instances a 

class suffered from this cause. In one particular instance Katie D , 

a girl who had been giving considerable trouble in both lessons and conduct, 
suddenly changed for the better. Upon being questioned as to the cause 
for her improvement she answered "I want to be on the dodge ball team." 
She made it and represented her class in all the dodge ball games, in the 
final game for first honors Katie^s dass was defeated by ^ close score, and 
It took the combined efforts of the teacher, her captain and the principal 
fully a half hour to soothe Katie's wounded feelings and convince her that 
she had performed her duty faithfully. Katie plays everv day and ever 
since ranks among the best pupils in her class. 

Before the contest commenced Dr. Joseph Ball, the Medical Inspector 
of the Board of Health, examined the particinants and refused three girls 
permission to participate, on account of their pliysical condition. 

The pupils and teachers of this school have, during a greater part of 
' the winter, played the games and had their physical training out doors. 
They also have raised enough money to fit up their basement as a gymnas- 
ium, where the pupils who are up in their studies are allowed to spend a 
part of each day. During the clear weather they must p^ay outside. 

The following bulletin was posted in the school and served as a 
notice to the pupils. The contest was scheduled to have taken place one 
week earlier, but rain interfered. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN ^ 

GYMNASTIC COMPETITION— ALEX. HENRY SCHOOL. 

APRIL 1909. 

April 13th— 30 yds. Da«h (handicap) 5th grade, 3 yd*.; 6th grade, 2 yds.; 
Tth grade, 1 yd. Throwing Basket 'B«ir (liflndicap) 5th grade, 9 ft.: 6th gra'de. 6 
ft.; 7th grade, 3 ft. 

April 20th— Calisthenics in the yard. Dodge Sail (20 girls on a team) in 
a 80 foot eirele. ; - 

April 27th- Standing Broad Jump (handicap) 5th grade, 9 in.; Otti grade, • 
in.j 7th grade. 3 in. Potato Race (6 potatoes) 4 foot apnrt. 

May 4— Hurl Ball (2 lbs.) (handicap) 5th grade, 12 ft.; 6th grade, 8 ft.; 
7tii grade, 4 ft. Belay Saoe (8 girls on a team) Handicap. 

EUGIBILITY RULES: 

Ho girls \vh03e rlass standing or conduct is not '•g(X>d" is eligtUe. 
Each class may enter not more than three (3) in each event. 
GMrl* may enter not more than three (3) events, outside of caliafh«nics. 
Any girl may tako part in the o;ilisthonio.-». 
In all events the eighth grade will start from scratch. 
There will be a pnse awarded to the c1as« scoring the greatest number of 
points during the con tost. 

' First Place counts 5 points; Second Place counts 3 points; Third Plaoe 
ooonta I point. 

A special prize will bo awarded to the class winning in calisthenics. 
Prizes will be in the form of flags in the school colorSy to be kept by the 
winning cltm until the next contest, 

^ch claHH should elect or have appointed a captain and two Ifentenants 
who are to look after tho affairs of their room in this meet. 
GirU are urged to wear bloomers. 

LAURENA J. WILLIAMSON. 

Principal. 
PHILIP G. LEWIS. 

Anistant in Physical Training. 

HBSULTS OF THE GYMNASTIC CONTEST. 

The contest took place in the school yard at 3 P. M. on ^^ucoessive Tuesdays 
in April and May. Judges:— Philip G.. Lewis, Physical Training Afdfartant; 
Percivai S. Woodin, Supervising Principal of Marshall school. 

Calisthenics'. (These took place in the yard during the regular session; 
every pupil in the claaa eontesting.) • -Winners: — 1, 7A, Miss Sprott; 2, 6A, 
MiM Callan; 3. 2.\. Miss Wright. 

Dlodge Ball. (30 ft. circle.) A team of 20 from each class. 1, 7B, Miss 
Oill; 2, 66, MiM Bromil«y; 3, 6A, Miaa Ide. 

Standing Broad Jump (3 cntrip<; from each elasB.) 1, 7B, Louiaa Spanagle; 
•2, 6A, Jennie Hamberg; 3, GB, Estella Williams. 

90 Yard Dash (3 entries from each class.) 1, SB, Merrill Sedgwick; 2, SB, 
Lillie Bates: 77^, Dorothy Milk. 

Belav Race (a team of 8 from each cUss.) 1, 7B, Miss Giil; 2, 6A, Miss 
Oallan; 3,' 8A, Miss Wright. 

Tlirowing 2 lb. Tlnrl Ball for Distance (3 entries from eaeh claas.) 1, 7B, 
Edith Pi«84; 2, 6A, Lillie Bates; 3, 6A. Merrill Sedgwick. 

Throwiniir Bas1c«t Ball for Distance (2 hands.) Three entries from each 
elase. 1. SB, Edna Yarwood; 2. 7B, Ida Eoemer; 3, 7B, Louisa Spanagle. 

Potato Race (3 entries from each clas».) 1, 6A, Anna Brennan; 2, 7A, 
Marguerite Mawson; 3, 7B. Edna i)ean. 

Highest number of points in eTCrytliing^ l,'Mi«8 6iir« Claas, 7B; 2, 
Miss Wright's aase, BA; 3, Miss . . 

Ide's Class. 6B. 

Total number of girls in the school, 490. Number taking paijt in Calis- 
thenics. 400. Xumber taking part in different events, 490. Number ol different 
girls participating in contest (71 per cent), 349. 
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The following effects have been noted?— 

Outdoor play has been greatly increased since . the contest; the teachers 
an out of doors much more than formerly; new games and plays have been 
Ipjirned by the girln: handiciipping the" events and games by grades serves to 
encourage the weaker and more timid to take part; a splendid clasa and school 
vpirit has been developed; preparing for the events gives the pupils something 
to do during their spare moments; dpmandin;,' ,\ cPifLun standing in deport imtit 
and studies encourages the pupiU who are behind in their studies to do better; 
a contest of this <£araeter' helps disdpline, n^tkes oontrol in elass easier be- 
cause of Ji better school spirit, happier pupils, more interest in tho school and 
a better school spirit, it also help» to keep some,£irl8; the election of officers in 
the cltTsses promotes organisation, 'thereby making the' pupiU self-governing; 
inter-class games ?hovr tho value of organized play: finally, the closer association 
of teacher and pupils during play affords great opportunities for character build- 
ing; it also gives the teacher and pupib a common interest outside of the class- 
room* and it ntises the moral standard of the contestants. ' 



NORMAL COLLBGB OP THB N. A. G. U., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

The senior class has elected its officers of the spring term, namely, 
Alvin G. Hermann, president; Mr. Otto Schissel, vice-president;^ Mr. 
Adolph Picker, treasurer and Miss Avis C. Lutz, secretary. 

The junior class Elected Mr. Rudolph HofaieUter, president; Mr. 
Wm. Nicolai, yice-president; Mr. Fred Foertsch, treasurer and Miss Cor- 
rine Cuenther, secretary. 

The Stndent's Alliance chose the following officers: Mr. Alvin G. 
Herrmann, president; Mr. Rudolph Hofmeister, vice-president. Miss Hazel 
Orr, secretary; and Mr. Apple, treasurer; Edwin Hoppe, turnwart; Mr. 
Fred Foertsch, Zenzwart; Mr. Plag, recorder; Miss Avis Lutz, postmis- 
tress; and Mr. Zabel, songmaster. 

During the convention of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion classes were dismissed three afternoons in order that the students mig^t 
attend the lectures. They found the lectures very interesting as well as 
instructive. Among the many superintendents and teachers who visited the 
college were numerous alumni. 

Hazel Cameron Orr, Sec. 



VARIATIONS IN SUN HEAT. 

Until recently it was taken (or granted that the heat given out by 
the sun was always the same in amount not differing one day from 
another, or one year from another. Bat it has been finally ascertained 
throQgh a long series of expirenents, that the amount of heat given oat 

hj the sun is constantly varying, and that at times it is not less than 
otie-sfxth greater than at other times, a difference amply sufficient lo 
account lor exceptionally cool summers or warm winters on the earth. 
Indeed, there can no longer be any doubt that we owe our weather to 
a great extent to the solar laminary, and oyr government is at present 
engaged in a painstaking stifdy of the subject in the observatory on 
Mount Whitney, Cal., the expectation being that when it has come to 
he more fully understood, science will be able by observation of the sun's 
activity to make forecasts of meteorological conditions lor at Ic^sjt six 
months in advance.— Reader Magazine.' 
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GYMNASTIC AND ATHLETIC NEWS. 

By EMANUEL HAUG, ftOl West l&Sth St.. New York. 



— W. R. PITMAN of Brooklyn has presented the New York Athletic 
Club with a medal that he won at the first bicycle race meet ever ran 
.in America— at GUmore's Garden in 1879. The distance of the race was 
two miles, ai?id Mr. Pitman covered it on' a high wheel in 10 minutes 

and 58 seconds. It is inteiesting to note that George Bonhag, the peer- 
less distance runner, goes two miles afoot these days in 9 minutes and 
27 seconds. 

— DONALDSON, the South African sprinter, recently broke the world's 
professional record for 100 yds., defeating Arthur Postle, the world's 
professional champion of Australia, and C. Holway, the American, in 
9 8-5 seconds. Donaldson won by 2% yards, less than a yard separat- 
ing second and third man. The previous professional record was held 
by Bethme and Johnson, who covered the distance in 9 4-5 seconds. 

Dan Kelly of Portland, Ore., holds the amateur record of 9 iJ-5 sec. 

—AT THE INTERCOLLEGIATE Football Rules Committee meet- 
ing held in Ne w York City, Feb. 4 and 5, 1910 for the purpose of diag- 
nosing, sifting and eliminating the hundreds of suggested code changes 
that were placed before them. Dr. James A. Babbitt of Haverford College 
best outlined the committee's position. He said that the committee 
wanted to get the public's opinion and help on the subject of proper 
and adequate football rules revision. Tt was realized, he said, that every 
one had a right to know what went on toward this end. The Com- 
mittee felt that it would not be true to itself or to the duty imposed 
upon it unless its position in this regard was made perfectly clear. 

So far as rule changes were concerned it was one thing to legislate 
them and quite another to be certain that what had been put in the 
code would accomplish the Hesired result. Five years ago, he pointed 
out, a radical revision had been made th^t had kejit the game free from 
serious injuries to any trained players throughout four long, successive 
seasons. Then, out of a clear sky, had come the lamentable injuries of 
last year— the result of the coaches having solved the rules. 

Following are the suggested chnnges in the Football Code taken 
under consideration by the Rules Committee and referred to a subcom- 
mittee which is to report at the next meeting of the Rules Committee 
March 25. . 

' Group "A." 

1. Seven men of the attacking side on the line of scrimmage. 

3. No palling or poshing of the man with the ball by members of his own side. 
8. The first man receiving the ball from the centre may carry it forward any- 
where without running five yards out. 

4. Some restriction on tackling, either by prohibiting diving tackles or by eon- 

fining^ tacklinp to certain parts of the body. 
6. (a) Forward pass to Ix: allowed over any part of the line, or (b) only to 
players on the ends of the line or behind the line when the ball was put in 
plav. 

6. Ends going down the field under kicks are not to be body-checked. 
' 7* Players on either team may use hands or arms to get an opponent oat of 
the way in order to get at the ball on a forward pass. 
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8. Forward pass touching the groand before being touched by a player of 
' either side may first be touched only by frfftyers on the defeme, and then, 

if fumbled, shall be anybody's ball. 

9. Players going down the field under a punt are not to approach nearer than 

five yards to the catcher of the punt, and cannot tackle him or charge for- 
ward after the cntch unless the catcher Starts to ran with the ball. 

10. Eliminate the onside kick. 

Queries in connection with this |nx>vp: 

(a) Is it advisable to allow one man to assist the runner with the ball? 

(b) Is it advisable to allow an interchange of players— that is, permit a line 
mnn to go into the backfield temporarily and bave one of twe backs talw 
his place in the line ? 

G«ouF "R" 

1. Seren men of the attackingr aide on the line of scrimmage. Centre msk shall 

always he in the centre ot the line, with three players on each side of hilB 
except when the ball ii too close to the side lines to permit this. 

2. Backfield of the oftnse shall be limtUd to four men— the quarter back, two 

half backs, and the fall back— without permitting of their intcrebange 
with line men. 

3. Bliminate (be neutral tone and the onside kick. 

4. Limit the forward pass to back of the line of scrimmage. 

5. No runner on the offense shall receive any help until he has reached the line 

of scrimmag[e. 

B. At/y player receiving the ball from a kick that has not touched the ground 
shall not be approached by opponents closer than three yards uqtil be has 
touched the ball. 

7. Distance to be gained in three tries, seven yards. 

Gkodp "C." 

1. Set the goal posts back from the crnal line six feet. 

2. In addition to changing the time of the game from thirty-five to thirty*min- 

nte halves, split these halves with intermissions of five minntes, so as to 

provide four fifteen-minute plaving periods. Play to be resumed by the side 
in possession of the ball at the spot of the last down, at the beginning of 
the second and fourth periods. 
S. When the ball is put in play by scrimmage, seven men shall he on the at- 
tacking line of scrimmage, with three of the backfield at least four yards 
back of the line. 

4. No player of the side in possession of the ball shall use his hanrls, arms, or 

body to push, pull, or hold upon his feet the player runuing with the ball. 

5. Forward pass maybe made and canght only by players standing bebind 

the line of scrimmage at the time the ball was put in play. 

6. A player while tackling another should have at least one foot on the groand. 

7. The distance to be gained in three tries shall be ten yards between the two 

twenty-five-yard lines and five yards between the twenty«five>yard line and 
tbe goal line. 

uery in connection with this jtroup: 

hall teams change jjoals at the beginninj^f of the second and fourth 

Eeriods as well as ut the beginning of the second half, the possession of 
all, down, and distance to be gained to remain the same? 

MlBCELLANSOOB. 

1. A player may once be removed Irom the game and re-enter it in a subsequent 

period. 

2. Substitute a scrimmage for the original kick-off in each half. 

8. There shall be no pulling or dragging of a player after any part of his body 

except his hands or feet have touched the ground. 
4. (a) The ball shall be declared dead whenever the runner with the ball 
touches the ground with any part of bis body other than bis feet or 

one hand. 

(b) That crawling or creeping by the runner with the ball shall be penalized 
five yards. 

(c) That piling up on sncb a runner shall be penalized five yards. 
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-THREE NEW W0RLD;S RUNNING RECORDS were established 

•at the Indoor gnmes of the Irish American A. C. Gaines held in Mndison 
Square Garden Feb. 5. George V. Bonliag lowered the 4 mile record 
from 19 min. 43 3-5 sec- made hy himself in 1903 to 19 min. 39 4-5 sec. 

John J. Eller lowered the 70 yd. Hurdle record Irora 8 4-5 sec. made 
hy Forrest Sraithson in 1908 to 8 2-5 sec. 

The 2400 yd. Relajr record was lowered from 5 min. 6 4-5 sec. made 
bj the 23 Regt. team in 1908 to 5 min. 6 1-5 sec. bj the Irish American 
team. 

—THE NEW YORK Fencer's Clab Junior Team recently won the 
Nansique Trophy at the annual fencing contest held at the Central Y. 

M. C. A. Binoklyn. 

The results of the various bouts were as follows: 

New York Fencer's Club — New York Turn Verein 0. * 

University of Pennsylvania 5 — Yale 1, 

Columbia TTniversity 5 — Springfield Training School 1. 
Semi-final bout: 

New York Fencer's Club 5 — University of PennsyWania 2. 
Final bout: 

New York Fencer's Club 5 — Columbia University 0. 



BOOK REVIEW. 

—THE NEW GERMAN "YEAR BOOK OF GYMNASTICS" 
for 1910 by Dr. Rudolf Gasch, has just arrived. As usual its 248 pages are 
full of interesting matter covering all phases of physical, training work. 
This compact reference book, with its 169 illustrations, should be in the 
hands of every teacher of gymnastics who can read German. Mailing 
price 35c. To be had from "Mind and Body," Heroid Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

—BOX FURNITURE, by Louise Brigham, 51/2 x 8 inches, 304 
pages. Published by the. Century Company, New York. Mailing price 
$1.75. Here is another admirable help for the occupation work- which is 

yearly gaining a stronger hold as a part of playground work. In this book 
Miss Brigham shows how one hundred different useful and artistic objects 
may he made from the ordinary box usually chopped up for kindling wood. 
The book is practical. First the object to be made is shown. Then in a 
lew words the requirements to make the object are enumerated, and lastly 
comes a concise description ol how to go about to make the artide. The 
book can be recommended to all teachers who are looking for a: practical 
helper telling hnw to make useful articles with the least expenditure of ' 
money. To be had from Mind and Body, Heroid Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

' BOARD OF EDUCATION, CINCINNATI, 0. 

Fred Medart. St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir:— The equipment of gymnastic apparatus of your manufacture 
ilecently installed at theOylcr School, certainly seems to come up to your prom- 
ise, "to furnish the very best." In appearance, the apparatus surpasses anything^ 
we have so far put into our schools. The vartoas fixtures and adjustments are 
simple and look as thotigli tbey were durable and would stand the strain which 
will be pat before them. Respectfully yours, 

Carl Ziej(ler, M. D. Supervisor of Physical Cnltnre. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CLEAN AMATEUR SPORT. 

Bf WILBUR P. BOWEN. 



In a paper in the January number of this journal I tried to show 

how preat a difference there is in spirit between amateur and professional 
sport,_and how much more important amateur sport is of the two. The 
view was expressed that every member of civilized society should early in 
life acquire an interest in active outdoor games and sports, and it was 
rifitimated that this is all the more unportant because of a great change 
that has recently taken place in the occupations and life- of civltizej man, 
ihavinp a marked effect on health and physique. It is the chief aim of 
this paper to show w hat this change has been, and what is its bearing 
upon the athletic problem. 

When we make inquiry into the occupations and haibits of life of 
our ancestors, we find that they have lived under conditions of civiliza- 
<tioa but a comparatively short tkne. There were dvilized races living 
on the banks of the Nile and the Tigris a long time ago» but thirty cen- 
turies after that the historians of Greece and Rome wrote of our ancestors^ 
who were still wild savages, living in caves and huts and tents in the 
then unbroken forests of Europe and Western Asia. Their food was the 
fish and wild game they could kill with the crudest of weapons; between 
different races and tribes there was perpetual hand-to-band warfare. How 
long this and a still more primitive form of life had existed, no one can 
tell. The time since man first appeared on the glofce must be cstknated 
in thousands and perhaps hiindreds of thousands of years. 

During all these ages our ancestors lived a life of the mos4: strenuous 
physical exertion. As far back as savage life in the temperate zone can 
be traced, the men hunted,' fished and carried on war; women made the 
clothing and the shelter, prepared the food and made all the utensils needed 
in their work, besides caring for the children and the domestic animals. 
These two types of hndilv evercise are quite different; that of the men 
was severe to the highest degree for a time, with periods of complete rest 
between; a type of exercise we now call athletic. That of the women 
was less severe but more steady and continuous; of the type of mantui 
labor* As a result of these occupations both men and women were strong 
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and vigorous; they lived and thrived in spite of unsanitary surroundings 
and exposure to all kinds of weather and hardship. These two types of 
bodily exercise, carried on so \ igorously and for so many successive genr 
erations, no doiA>t 'did much to develop t))e two <types of bodily form and 
proportions that men and women now inherit. 

It we continue to study the occupations of our ancestors down to a 
later day, we find that they changed their habits of life a little from 
time to time, but until very lately they still led lives of bodily activity. 
The pionreers of the early colonies along the Atlantic coast, and even those 
who settled our own state in the early part of the last centuiy were people 
of strong physique, many of them not a wliit inferior in strength and en- 
durance to the savajres who lived lierc before them. One hundred years 
ago fully 9S per cent, of the population lived in the country, and the 
same was true of the Middle West 50 years ago. Men cleared the 
forests wtifh the ax, broke up the soil, sowed and planted by hand, cut 
their grain with sickles and threshed it with flails. Women did all the 
household work, including dair}- and laundry work, made all the clothing* 
'and not far back tliey also made the cloth from which the clothinc^ was 
made. Pioneer life called for muscular work and developed a sturdy race 
of people. 

Since those days, almost widiin die memory of persons now living, 
a change has taken place in the occupati(ms and habits of our people more 
sweeping and revolutionary recrards the development of bodily vigor 
th:m anvthing that ever happened before in the history of the race. Xhe 
LM eur feature of tliis change is the ' introduction of ni.ichinery to do the 
work that had always been done by muscle. Man invented the steam 
engine, the tuibine wheel, and the gas engine to serve as means of tapping 
ttfae reservoirs of energy tn nature; and then the human body, that had 
'done the work and borne the burdens ol the world since time began, 
awoke one morning to find its occupation gone. Henceforth intelligence 
is not only to he supreme, as it has been in growing measure for cen- 
iturics, but is to stand alone, — its former prime minister, muscular 
strength, reduced to the insignificant service of turning a switch to stop or 
Utart machinery. 

The extent of this change in the industrial world is entirely beymid 

comprehension. The amount of power now being derived from steam, gas, 
'and water in the Ignited States, and used to do our work, is measured 
lin millions of horse power. If we were deprived of its services, there 
Are not enough adult male inhabitants on the earth today, if we could 
iput them all at work in this country, to do what madiinery is doing for 
^s. By means of dynamos, copper wires, transformers, and motors, power 
•is transmitted evernvherc. Labor saving machiner^^ operated by this 
■power, dnt'-i a large and constantly increasing share in everv field of in- 
dustry. As a slight suggestion of its range we may mention the cotton 
gin, the spinning frame, the power loom, and the sewing machine in the 
making of clothing; the steamboat, the locomotive, the trolley car, the 
4}icycle, and the automobile in transportation; the gang saw, the pile driver, 
♦he steam shovel, and the traveling crane in building; and the magazine 
•rifle, the machine gun, the submarine boat, and the battle ship in war. 
And in the fields not yet fully covered the introduction of labor saving 
devices is as rapid as ever. 
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The introduction of machinery led to the specialization of occupations. 
•In former times work was varied, giving to each individual not only a 
considerable amount of bodily exercise but at the same time distributing it 
to all fMurCs of die body. Now all work runs in narrow lines. Thb is 
illustrated in factoftes, where each operator is given some small part to do, 
■and he is expected to do this as rapidly and as accurately as possible day 
{after day. In the transportation systems in the largest cities the same thing 
lis seen. One man attends to the stoking machines that supply coal to 
la line of furnaces; another oils the engines and sees that they run smooth- 
:ly; as you enter the station, one man sells you a tidcet; another tells you 
•ivlhat car to take; another watches you put your ticket in the box; anodier 
itdlsyou when to get off; another Mirns the switch to stop and to start the 
car. None of this requires much more muscular force than teaching or 
preaching, and rlu- work is specialized to even a higher degree than in the 
iprofessions . Even in occupations where muscular work is demanded, the 
vange of exercise is usually so small as to lead to deformity rather than 
to healthy development 

We still have a few occupations like farming for men and housework 
for women that afford a variety of good bodily exercise, but these occupa- 
tions are sh\uincd hv the more intelligent classes, in spite of the fact that 
they pay well and are much less strenuous than they used to be. People 
Bock to the occupations calling for shorter hours, less muscular exertion, 
and better dothing, leaving the work that is more healthful and invigorat- 
ing to newly arrived foreign immigrants. The professions of law, medi- 
cine, en'gineering and teaching are crowded, and thousands go into com- 
mercial lines as stenographers, clerks, bookkeepers, traveling salesmen, agents, 
promoters and managers, where intense competition and bodily inactivity 
is the rule. 

The modern industrial system has not only reduced the amount of 

muscular work to be done, giving shorter hours for labor and hence more 
leisure, but it has at the same time greatly increased production, giving all 
classes of workers more money to spend in pleasure than in former times. 
In the choice of amusements the American people show the same inclina- 
tion to avoid muscular exertion that they show in their work. They spend 
millions of dollars yearly on books, magazines, newspapers and lectures; 
millions on festivals, concerts, parties, receptions and banquets; millions for 
exhibitions on the stage and on the ball field ; millions for hordes, carriages, 
autos, pleasure boats, and for rides on boats and trains: millions for dec- 
oration in dress, in the home, and in public buildings and grounds. Inter- 
st in active exercises and games- centers in seeing others play them rather 
than in takin<:: an active part in them. 

Now the deliberate choice, under the circumstances, of amusements 
that do nothing for our ph3sical development, is not what is to be expected 
of a people having the degree of intelligence that we pride ourselves upon 
possessing. When, a little while ago, the captains of industry consigned 
the human body to the scrap heap, along with the flail, the spinning wheel, 
the street car horse, and other discarded implements of a bygone age, it 
should have occurred to us, as students of evolution, tliat a body develooed 
to its present tvpe by ages of strenuous exertion might not thrive on idle- 
ness, and that intelligence, now all in all, might not thrive in this world 
without a fairly good body. Even if we had not reasoned so far, we have 
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read history, and history tells us of many a nation that has conquered all 

its neighbors by strength of arms, and then has been vanquished and ex- 
terminated by the softened environment nf a peaceful life. History tells 
us, in fact, that every people that has ever become civilized has degenerated 
and disappeared just as soon as the individuals revel in luxury and become 
feeble in body. 

But it is not necessary now to foresee what must occur, for it is already 
happening in plain sight. We have already become a nation of weaklings. 

To quote from Drummond, "Whereas, once all men ^^•ere athletes, now we 
have to pay to see one." By the time the average man of today is 35 years 
old, base ball and lawn tennis are too violent exercise for him; by the time 
he is 45, croquet and golf are rather severe. Not one woman in four 
hundred ever rises to the physical level of lawn tennis or base ball, and - 
lew after 25 are equal to golf or croquet. Hundreds of women are so 
completely deprived of muscular exercise that they never rise above the con- 
valescent stage of health, with a hupg}- ride as the limit of endurance. 

This is not from any inability to be strong. There are to be seen 
enough sturdy and vigorous Americans of bolAi sexes to serve as examples of 
what we all might be. Our athletes, both amateur and professional, com- 
pare favorably with those of other countries and with those of former times, 
showing what the possibilities are. In the busy world we can find many 
such examples as Colonel and Mrs. Roosevelt, — people whose deliberate 
purposes has been to make themselves equal, by their own habits, of life to 
the duties of American citizenship. 

The weakness and lack of devdopment that inevitably follow a« sedent- 
ary life cause in turn a weakness of the great vital functions of the body; 
circulation, respiration, digestion, nutrition and excretion. This weakens 
all the tissues of the body, making them less able to resist the attacks of 
disease germs. This is why grip, pneumonia, consumpti( n and appendicitis 
are holding their own in spite of greatly improved sanitarv conditions. Ap- 
oplexy and heart failure are on the increase because of common lack of de- 
velopment Nervous diseases, such as chorea, melancholia, hysteria, nervous 
prostration and Insanity are on the Inrrrrisp. and entirelv new nervOUS 
diseases have recently made their appearance. 

There is a marked decrease in the number of children in the families 
of the more intelligent and well-to-do people of today. The censqs reports 
show that American bom women have on an average only half as many 
children as fweign bom women now living here. Besides the greater num- 
ber of American women who never marn'. there Is a large percentage of 
families with no children and a verv high percentage with only one or two. 
The result is that in some sections the old pioneer families are dying out. 
This condition of things has been attributed by some to t-he greater intelli- 
gence and higher ideals of the people, and by others to narrow selfishness 
and the scramble for wealth and for frivolous pleasures. In the last analy- 
sis the true cause Is probably to he found in the ^rreat decrease In the bodily 
vigor of American women. The hearing of normal, healthy children re- 
quires and probably always will require considerable bodily strength and 
endurance. It is not surprising that intelligent American women, realtstng 
the extent of their own bodily weakness, hesitate to assume the duties of 
motherhood, with all the risks it involves. 

To raise the standard of physique to where it ought to be, we must 
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make good use of our recreations. Active games and plays, what I have 
referred to as amateur sports, must henceforth do for the human body 
what work has always done and what it will evidently not do in the future. 
This gives amateur sport a place among educational agenci^ muth higher 
than people have been inclined to give it. If it has not this high value* 
then the educational and municipal authorities of New York, Chicago, 
Boston and other large cities are wasting great sums foolishly, for they have 
already spent millions in the establishment of playgrounds and in the pro- 
motion of amateur sports. Interest is centered upon interesting and^ occu- 
pying as many as possible of the diildren and youth in active exercises, both 
for educational and for hygienic, purposes. The aims of the movement are 
educational rather than competitive. Equipment is provided in as wide a 
range as possible, including gymnastic apparatus, grounds and material for 
games, and wading and swimming pools. Prizes are offered, not for the 
few champions, but for every boy or girl who will reach a certain standard 
of physical afbiiity. How different from the semi-professional standards of 
most of our schools and colleges! 

Civilization is justly proud of its achievements in sanitation, through 
which cholera, yellow fever, smallpox, the bubonic plague, — the diseases 
that thrive in the midst of filth, — ^have been banished, and the manner of 
this achievement m^ well be imitated in the present case. By a campaign 
of education there was added to the moral and so^al code the principal that 
uncleannest is crime; and wherever this code prevails the once dreaded 
plagues are unknown. Now we must, by a similar campaign of education, 
add to the moral code that bodily weakness is crime, because it leads to the 
downfall of society as surely as either filth or fraud. And it must be added ' 
to the conventional code, too; for as long as a principle of conduct is mere- 
ly a matter of morals many will shirk, but they all fall over themselves to 
get in line as soon as it becomes a matter ol etiquette. Just as soon as 
amateur sport becomes the fashion, and anyone with a weak body is ostrSf- 
cised by good society, just as it now ostracises anyone With shabby clothcs^ 
the standard of national physique will begin to rise. 

And since plays and games of the active aod competitive sort are 
destined to play so large a part in the education of the race it is of th« 
greatest importance that these things be kept dean. The aggressive com- 
mercial spirit of winning at all cost must be shunned as we would shun 
the smallpox, and for a similar reason. The source from Which we are in 
constant danger of being contaminated with this germ of greed and little- 
ness is professional athletics. Through exceptional albilities in the games, 
the prolessiooals win the admiration of the younger players and of many 
older persons among the spectators; and this leads to a copying of their 
crookedness and lack of moral principle along with their good qualities. 
Noth ing can be more destructive of the moral habits of a people than dis- 
honest sport. As well turn loose burglars and cut-throats on the streets as 
men who deliberately cheat their opponents in a friendly game. The amaz- 
ing frequency of graft, defaulting, cunning manipulation of stocks, and 
other similar forms of dishonesty in America today is, in my opinion, larger 
ly the results of the habits and moral principles acquired through the prac- 
tice of the =;emi-professional athletics of our colleges and high schools. 
But if the spectators at the games, and especially the members of the facul- 
ties of the institutions, will be more loyal to their teams, supporting them 
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and encouraging them when thejr are fairly defeated as well as when they 
win, and will at the same time show vigorous opposition to any signs of 
dishonest play, the evil can be kept down. If the faculties of educational 
institutions have one duty more plain than another, it is to see that the 
aports of the students are clean and wholesome, for the habits and prin- 
ciples of conduct there acquired often influence character far more than all 
the lessons of the dass room. 



THE RIGHT STANDARDS OF SCHOOL HYGIENE AND THE 

HINDRANCES TO MEETING THEM. 

DBPARTMBNT OP SUPERINTENDENCE. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 

March 3, 1910. 

By HoMBK H. Sberlby, State Teachers College. Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The Greatest Need of the Sehoob^Thtre is no modem problem that 
seems to be farther from solution than the providing and maintaining of 

proper physical conditions in the public schools. The practice of school 
hygiene is years behind the accepted theories, while real improvement docs 
not seem to be seriouslv undertaken by those who control the situation. 
The great batde against contagious diseases, the large endeavors to suitress 
cubeiculosis and the honest attempts to arouse public sentiment are idl in 
vain until it is realized that children have rights that should not be ignored 
and that official acts should be classified as crimes against the welfare of 
society when such conditions are not removed and when healthful sur- 
roundings are not provided. Health, longevity, happiness, working power 
tnd prosperity are largely natural results that follow a respectable obedt- 
ence to the laws of life, and at no time is this more necessary of observance 
dian in the years of (growth and devel(H>n)ent. The cominilsory massing of 
large numbers of children into large single buildings for many hours of a day 
for many weeks in a year makes it particularly imperative that their needs 
be respected, their future welfare considered and their claims for a fair 
dianoe regarded. Prevention should receive mm attention than cure. 
Tenable conditions should receive more consideration than temporary leliel. 
Actual welfare should be prefered to economy. 

The Sfandards that are Necessary. — Hygiene, in the schools means 
a demand for immediate relief, not postponement for a generation; it sig- 
nifies the providing of actual and necessary conditions without delay or 
without regard to cost, as the lives of the children involved are of more 
actual importance than all other things tog^er ; it implies that the fim 
duty of officials is to serve their day and generation best by saving life, by 
extending capability, by developing notable physique and by guaranteeing 
genuine health — thus permitting a people to come upon the stage of activity 
who have the greatest opportunity for serviceable life that can be assured to 
mankind. These standards are — ^ 

I. The seeurine of actual eleanUaefs in all puhlk school hiiliUngf, 
Th» means an abundant use of water and a large increase of work beyond 
the common practice* It does not mean the use of oils to suppress the pos- 
sible floating in the air of dust and disease germs as this is not cleanliness 
at all. It does not mean that the janitor service problem is unable to be 
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solved because that is not a correct view. It does mean that enough work- 
men should be furnished to absolutely clean the buildings where the schools 

are maintained. 

2. The providing of pure air properly heated in sufficient qu<mMy 
to give perfect ventilation. 

Tilds is also a possible probl^n. Air is suflicient in quantity to meet 
the need, tl it is brought into die school room by automatic mechanical 
means dut are now well known and approved. No school district is so 
poor in resources, no treasury is so reduced, no school officials are so ig- 
norant that it is necessary to deprive the children of the kind of air they 
need to breathe. Despite the progress of the past ten years, despite the 
oiarvelous inventions that have occured, this condition of hygiene is pro- 
vided in a very small percentage of the public scho<^ buildkigs of the coun- 
try and it is rare indeed that plans are being mjuie to extend the privileges 
to all. 

3. The construction of buildings so that the proper quantity and 
quality of sunlight is guananteed and thus protect the eyesight of the pupils 
from ntedless damage. 

This .tt at times nearly impossible because of the unfortunate location 
di the buEdings. This is also due to the fact that it is easier to fum&h 
electric lig^t and thus use .1 mixed system than it is to provide right con- 
ditions. There is no remedy for unsatisfactory lighting of school houses 
improperly constructed other than condemning them as unfit for p;ubiic 
use. 

4. The mmntmnng of an equahU temperature through a meekMks/U 
regtdathn of the heating system. Granted proper ventilation and this 
standard is necessary as an economic reason. It is extremely wasteful to 
continue the common system of window ventilati<m 'as it does not give pro- 
tection to either comfort or necessity. 

5. The giving of abundant opportunity for healthful recreation and 
exercise so that the physical, mental and moral faculties of th^ pupils have 
the privilege of real training and development. 

The gymnasium and the playground are as essential as the school 
buildings* the teacher or the text book. Schools are not sufficient activi- 
ties to train a life unless these modem instrumentalities are added and their 
work is given a proper place on the program, l^he physical director as an 
active agent and the acquirement of the power of enjoying recreation by 
individuals are both essential to the salvation and the well being of the 
people as a whole. The real cause of so much dissipation among the people 
b largely due to their lack of sufficient knowledge of how to have a good 
time and not take the customary form that leads to degradation and abnor- 
mal excitement. Play, outdoor sports, hygienic amusements are real sub- 
stitutes for much that is classified as vice and crime and no cheaper method 
of fortifying against the evils that are destroying multitudes of the most 
prombing people can be found than to teach the people the enjoyment of 
useful and helpful recreative amusements^ 

The Hindrances that exist. — Only a few of the more dominant hind- 
rances can be hene mentioned, but they are sufficient to enable others to be 
readily discovered: 

I. The People d» not think these things are true, — If they believed 
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the half of what is true about hygiene and sanitation they would rise in 
their strength and crush the authority of those who know better than they 

are doinq; and are apparently unwilling to give the opportunity for treat- 
ment that the truth demands. This is largely due to the fact that even 
those who teach these truths do not alwaj[S practice them in their own 
living. The fact that the day of retribution is often postponed has mudi 
to do with this indifference to a much needed hygienic reform, 

2. The so-called well educated are too frequently ignorant of the 
causes that produce these unfavorable results and are, therefore, lading in 
intelligence as leaders. 

There is nothing more detrimental to the progress of practical science 
than the lack of real intelligence among the educated. That this is abso* 
lutely true can easily be established by visiting the average o>llege or uni- 
versity, the standard diurch auditorium or the common public hall. There 
is no place where all consideration of health is as flagrantly disregarded as 
is common in these public affairs. It is also worthy of mention as possibly 
true that the average college professor is so absolutely indifierent to such 
matters as practical hygiene demands since these are not among the matters 
of interest that seem to be of sufficient importance to deserve his scholarly 
attention. 

3. The so-called competent school officials are more regardful of 
architectural appearance and of the material used in construction than they 
are of the things that mean a chance for physical perfection or right physical 
devdopment of the pupils. 

It is certainly true that many popular school officers and school super- 
intendents are so seemingly indifferent or, if not so, they are actually in- 
competent to perform the duties assigned. There is no excuse in these 
days for such mistakes of common sense, for these failures to give heed to 
realities or for such monstrous conditions as are found in the majority of 
places. It is not necessaiy to surrender other essential things to get these 
and there is the basest negligence in every case where these things are not 
the first to be given attention and recognition. 

4. There are a great number of incapable, unadaptable, unteachable 
and helpless people who are in authority as both officers and teachers. 

' These are, doubtless, doing the best they can with what they know. 
They do not comprehend the demands of science and they are usually too 
indolent to care to know more than to do just what has been done for a 
hundred years in the past. They like the old things, they admire the old 
forms of architecture, they adopt the old conceptions of the centuries and 
they think they should be complimeoted for their artistic taste or their 
notable judgment. Osborne Hall at Yale University is such an example 
of. what a college building ought not to be and there are plenty of such 
memorial mopstroutfes erected for school purposes throughout the country. 

The need for lau/s to compel Hygienic Conditions. 

The solvition of these problems are so necessary that it seems that some 
definite Ici^islation ought to be undertaken by all the states that would make 
the continuance of these untoward conditions impossible. 

I. Laws should define these standards, compel their enforc^nent and 
require modifications that will remedy the evils that exist. Any patron of 
the schools of this free country should be able to legally insist upon the 
members of the boards of education being required to provide for these 
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nccessary conditions of health. Any child who is stricken with disease, be- 
cause of public neglect of hygienic regulations, should be cared for at public 
eaqjcnse and thus the penal^ be imposed upon those who are responsible for 
die state of afi^airs. 

2. Laws should make persistent neglect of these great principles a 
criminal oflFense on the part of ofTicials. Sunlight, pure air, pure water and 
the physical conditions of life are naturally common property and should he 
provided without fail under all circumstances. Many of the most serious 
diseases with wiiidi the amunmi people suffer sre unnecessary and can be 
prevented by practice of hygiene. Outdoor life and outdoor games are ab- 
solutely essential to all and should be provided. The fact that even window 
plass does not admit the health rays of the spectrum makes it imperative that 
children be given outdoor exercise and outdoor recreation so that they may 
possess the health producing qualities that nature was intended to confer. 

3. Laws should permit the condemning of school property that is un- 
suitably located, improperly erected or unwisely conducted so that the piiblic 
must provide the necessary and the important means that health, success and 
happiness require. There is plenty of money in this great country to pro- 
vide what is needed, there is plenty of knowledge that can be had for the 
asking, there are plenty of persons, who are intelligent and prudent, and are 
capable safely and wisely to serve the public welfare. Such a combination 
of influences and resources can give results far beyond what it now 
possessed. Such propositions arc reasonable and fair-minded. To stop at 
less, to be satisfied with less, to believe in less does not accf)rd with the de- 
mands of the times or the resourcefulness of American citizenship. 



EXTENSION WORK IN PHYSICAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.* 

By WmLiAU A. Stbchbk. Pbttadelphia. 

Physical Training; as a part of the regular work of the elementary 
schools is gradually winning; its way into the school systems of all cities. 
Most large cities have had it for years. Examining the character of the 
work done and the time at present devoted to it in large as well as in small 
cities, one finds a comparative uniformity»^ As a rule from ten- to fifteen 
minutes daily are officially set aside for physical training. A more or less 
elaborate Syllabus of Exercises is placed into the hands of the class teacher 
as a jruide for the daily lessons. These lessons are changed every two to 
four weeks, when a special teacher of physical training visits the school 
and demonstrates the next lesson to the pupils and teachers. If these formal 
lessons are well learned, so that the pupils perfonu the exercises with 
vigor, the impression seems to prevail that the physical training of the pupils 
is in a satisfactory state, and that the children's need for exercise has been 
met. But has it? 

Before a child leaves school it leads a comparatively free life. It is 
out of doors for hours at a time playing and developinfr. By the time it is 
two and a half years old it has completed one half of its fiill growth. When 



* Rend at the convention of the American Physical Education Association,. 
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entering scliool at about six years of age its body, as a rule, is strong and 
sturdy, and the child has completed two Atrds of its growth. As soon as 
it enters school there is a great change in its mode of living. School meth- 
ods demand that its freedom be much restricted. For instruction purposes 
it must get accustomed to sitting quietly for a long time, some school sys- 
tems demanding both a morning and an afternoon session for their youngest 
pupils. There can be no doubt that this long confinement with its seat- 
work lessons is detrimental to the normal activity of heart and lungs. This 
condition is intensified by the breathing of schoolroom air, which even with 
our most modern systems of ventilation is f;ii from hcin^ as pure and bene- 
ficial as outdoor air. But the child which so far has had an unrestricted 
physical life needs more than protection against the unhygiraic conditions 
spoken of. During its whole school life it needs a direct incentive for 
vigorous growth, for rapid molecular changes. Fifteen minutes physical 
training in a schoolroom, in a gymnasium or in a yard will never accom- 
plish this. Neither will a ten or fifteen minute recess. 

At this time of life nature has decreed that the young "human being 
should enter its first period of accelerated growth. The result of this 
triple strain; i. e., of a forced growth in height, of decreased muscular ac- 
tivity and of increased mental activity can be foreseen. Statistics without 
number go to prove that at this age (about their second school year) chil- 
dren are attacked by all kinds of diseases. At no future time of their lives 
are they so liable to be sick. In speaking of this critical period Dr. Burger- 
stein in his work on School Hygiene says that schooling at this age ought 
to be limited to the most necessary studies, and that one session during the 
morning (no afternoon school session) must suffice. 

Now, while many fall by the wayside, most children weather this 
period of stress and storm, although an Increasing number are afflicted with 
anemia, spinal curvatures, round shoulders, and like ailments due to in- 
sufficient exercise and to decreased vitality. 

Before leaving the elementary schools children pass through a second 
period of accelerated growth beginning, with boys, at about thirteen years 
of age, and with girls a little earlier. This again brings with it an increase 
of diseases. As a new feature the first great emotional disturbance peculiar 
to the pre-pubertal period now appear. This period of mental and physical 
disturbance and strain is much more violent than the first. Our great 
school systems do not, as yet, recognize even rflis second great strain upon 
their pupils in the least. If an3rthing the amount of work and the number 
of school hours are increased instead of decreased. The result we see In a 
j^reatly increased n^imher of pupils, especially of girls, sufferino: from dis- 
eases of all kinds, and also in an increase of withdrawals from school be- 
cause the work of the school is not adapted to the needs of the child. 

Now, what are we, as directors of physical education, doing to offset 
and correct this i^buse. In some school systems we are satisfied with from 
ten to fifteen minutes of formal exercises in the school room augmented by 
from ten to twenty minutes of recess per dav. Tn other cities athletic 
leagues help to increase the time devoted to physical training, but the meth- 
od? employed by some make it questionable if the resulting harm is not 
greater than the good. So far as the mass of children from six to fourteen 
years of age is concerned little has been done beyond some promising be- 
ginnings in a few cities. 
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In order to know what measures are necessary to trive our pupils the 
required amount uf exercise we should know approvimatcly how much, and, 
if possible, what type of exercise school children need. In trying to decide 
the amount we can wsmve at no definite condusion for we have no means 
of determuiing how much exercise a child needs. Judging, however, by 
the hours devoted fay children to exercise of all kinds during the vacation 
periods, we can safely say that several hours per day must be given to 
physical exercise. Comitiiz to the types of exercise the child needs, we have 
the guidance of that eminent searcher for truth in applied gymnastics, 
Dr. F. A, Schmidt In his "Physiolog}' of Exercise" he has laid down 
definite rules based on both theoretical and practical knowledge of ^e 
broadest character. Speaking of pupils in the clenimtary schools, i. e., of 
children from six to fifteen years of ape, he demands exercise designed 
specifically to counteract the detrimental effects of sitting and stooping. 
Besides these there must be exercises for developing quickness, these pre- 
ferably in the form of gymnastic games. All exercises should be taken out- 
doors, for as Schmidt says, "even the cleanesf g\'mnasium will never be d 
substitute for the open air and sunlight." As the children grow stronger 
easy exercises upon apparatus and various forms of track and field work 
are to be added. Jumping and running must be given prominent places. 
Young children should have races up to 50 yards. 100 yards is a good 
distance for those of twelve years of age, and 150 yards may safely be un- 
dertaken by tliose from thirteen to fifteen years of age. During these latter 
years endurance runs up to twelve minutes, provided the pace is slow, may 
be indulged in, and all exercises of agility and quickness as typified by many 
forms of apparatus work should be included in all physical training work. 

Examining the case before us we see on the one side that we officially 
have a iew minutes of each of die five school dajrs devoted to gymnastics. 
Then we have from ten to twenty minutes of recess per day, devoted as a 
rule, h\' the older boys to "horse play" of a rather objectionable character, 
to aimless standing about by the younger children, and to gossip by many 
of the older girls. The time before and after school is, as a rule spent in 
a like manner. On the other side we have the demand for hours of bodily 
exercise of a definite type in order that diildren may grow up strong in 
body and mind. 

In some of the countries of Europe a solution of this problem has been 
attempted. Nowhere is less than two hoiirs per week devoted to gymnas- 
tics. In most states it is three hours per week; i. e. thirty-six minutes per 
day. Tbis time in some of the German states is augmented by one after- 
noon per week devoted to play. Attendance on the play field is dbligatory 
for both pupils and teachers, and is counted as school work. This after- 
noon, in the discretion of the principals of the schools may be devoted to 
trami^nL', to swimming, skating, or other forms of physical exercise. 

Let us look at the situation as it confronts us here in America. It 
will be a long time before we have one or two gjmnasiums in each element- 
ary school in our country. It will be a still longer time before the dass 
teachers will know how to make the best use of a gymnasium. And even if 
we have succeeded in getting both gymnasiums and qualified teachers, thu 
would by no means solve the problem if we could not also greatlv increase 
the time for body training. All normal children need hours ot physical 
exercise per day. The remedy then, obviously must lie in an extension of 
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this part of our work be^^ond the limits placed around it either by ourselves 
or by school customs. First of all we must make better use of the recesses 
and also of the time the |»ui>ils spend about the schools before and after the 
regular session. Where the conditions are favorable the Saturdays and 
holidays must be used. This can be done without interfering in any way 
with the present school organization or by taking up more of the regular 
school time. If this extension is planned and directed wisely it will result in 
more than doubling the time at present devoted to physical training. All 
schools have yards. The few exceptions one finds in smne of our large cities 
must not blind us to the fact that these are exceptions which should not have 
any influence in determining the principles vifhich should apply to tens of 
thousands of other schools. It should be our endeavor first to have all 
school yards enlarged so as to give at least thirty square feet of play space 
tor each child enrolled. Spaces devoted to decoration or garden purposes 
should not be included in these thirty square feet. If sdiool boards are 
ena>uraged in the policy of gradually acquiring neighboring properties, won- 
ders can be performed in a few years in transforming the surroundings of 
school houses to fit our needs. But we need not wait until the school yards 
are of the required size before beginning to transform them into "Turn- 
pliitzc," i. e. outdoor gymnasiums and playgrounds. Guts Muths, Jahn 
and their followers^ never knew anything of indoor gymnasiums. Gymnas^ 
tics, which included all forms of track and field work, and all kinds of. 
games was always prrformni nutdoors. C'o'^ed halls were used only on 
rainy days. Even durin2; the winter time physical exercises of a suitable 
character uere indulged in outdoors whenever the weather permitted. For 
the pupils we have to deal with it would be a blessing to get them out of 
their stufiy, illy ventilated rooms several times daily during the winter 
months to let them play or run for a few minutes in the open air. 

The changing of school yards into equipped outdcnr gymnasiums or 
playgrounds, again, need not be done at once, for no "ierc in -America 
m\ist a dollar go farther than in school work. If the c' - ctor of physical 
training has the confidence of his superintendent and of ''le principals he 
will find several ways of gradually equipping a ground with apparatus of a 
tjrpe which may be used without much supc'r\ ision. Where the ground will 
admit, places should be provided for practicing the different forms of track 
and field work. In planning for this extension work the point to be kept 
in mind is that such forms of 'physical exercise should be encouraged as 
may be practiced by the children without harm and without much supervi- 
sion. So far as the finish of the ground is concerned it is wise to have a 
strip of cement of about twenty-five feet immediately adjoin the school 
house. The balance of the ground should be built up, using eip;hteen inches 
of cinders rolled down smoothly and putting over these a top dressinp; of 
several inches of finely crushed stone. Where the jumping pits arc to be 
located twelve inches of cinders and about eight incHes of sand will produce 
a good landing place. This same treatment will suffice under swinging 
rings and low horizontal bars. High horizontal bars, also parallel bars of 
any height arc too dangerous for school yards. 

Besides these means for the physical development of the pupils in the 
elementary schools, tliere is another notable aid whicii -^honKi he \ised when- 
ever it is present in a city. This is the swimming bath. Everybody should 
know how to swim, and it is the duty of teadiers of physical training to see 
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to it that the pupils under their care learn this art. All pupils in a certain 
grade, say in the fourth or fifth school year, should receive instruction in 
dry-land swimming as part of their reeular g\'mnastic work. Then they 
should he encouraged to go to swimming pools and put their acquired 
kno;\iedgc to a test. In some of the large cities private pools often olier 
excellent opportunities for learning. The point to be kiin in view is that 
at a certain time of ever>' child's life it should receive a powerful incentive 
to learn swimming. The longer it is put off the harder it is to learn. 
Swimming once learned is a strong incentive to the boy or girl to indulge 
in this admirable form of bodily exercise whenever the weather and the 
opportunity permit. 

Further means for increasing the time devoted to the physical develop- 
ment of our pupils are the municipal playgrounds whose number is rapidly 
increasing in all cities. While an equipped school playground will suffice 
for many forms of activity' for both young and old pupils it seldom has the 
area necessary for baseball; and baseball is a game every boy (and possibly 
every girl) should learn. For school boys it is perhaps the best game 
diere is, giving them a great deal of exercise of the most beneficial diarac- 
ter. It is, therefore, our duty to promote the formation of sdiool teams 
which go to the neighboring playgrounds for their practice. 

Other legitimate means to increase the time devoted to physical train- 
ing are school exhibitions, school meets and field days, provided these are 
not made the object of physical training. By arranging programs embody- 
ing aU phases of our worlc, and by giving prominence to those forms of 
exercise which will enable all the pupils of a class or of a school to enter,, 
such functions can readily be made tn yield physical benefits to all partici- 
pants. Events in which only a few of the physically most developed of a 
class or of a school take part have little or no value as a means for influ- 
encing the physical development of the masses. 

Final!} , in order to give to all pupils something definite to strive for 
during out-of -school hours, wisely planned efficiency tests should be en- 
couraged. Some forms of tests of this kind have already been established in 
several cities. These tests should encourage all-around physical efficiency. 
They should also be progressive. The first test should be for novices and 
consist of four events which boys and girls of fourteen years can accomplish 
after faithful practice. The emblem showing this accomplishment could 
he a bronze button for boys and a bronze pin for girls. The second test 
for juniors should consist of four or five additional events, including plain 
and fancy swimming, the accomplishment of which would secure for the 
person a silver button or pin. This second button or pin could be secured 
only by winners of the first. With many this second test would come 
after they left the elementary schools, and would have to be conducted by 
alumni or other school organizations. The final test for seniors should be 
based on the accomplishment of the preceding two, and should consl'^t of at 
least five more events, including certain games, rounding out the whole into 
a broad scheme for securing all around development for the great masses 
of young men and women. Its accomplishment should be certified by a 
gjold button or pin awarded by associations for the advancement of physical 
education. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Paper read at the Migsouri State Teachers' Meeting, held in St. Loms, 
Dec. 28, 1909. by A . R. KiNDBRTATBR. 



SOME FITSTORICAI, FACTS. 

Physical exercises have been a regular part of the daily program in our 
elementary schools since 1890. In September, 1898, regular periods for 
physical training for boys were first introduced at the "Central," at that 
time our only high school for white pupils, the girls of this school having 
recci\ ed calisthenic work for some years previous to this. 

The two instructors who first undertook this work here and carried 
it on under many trying conditions are still with us today and can look 
with deserved pride upon their success. 

In 1 891 Mr. Geo, Wittich was appointed by the Board of Education 
as su]5ervisor of physical training and he, with a number of earnest and 
able assistants, prepared and laid the foundation for this work in our city. 

Well selected and systematically arranged calisthenic exercises that 
would secure a uniform development of the child, and could be taken in 
the class room, were formed into lessons, graded according to pedagogical 
principles, and used for a bash to start the work. 

The first manual in which one set of l«sons is arranged for two 
school grades, was published by the Board of Education* in 1892. The 
dty was divided into seven districts and a special instructor employed fmr 
each. This special in<^tructor visited each class in his district once in two 
weeks, demonstrated the new lesson \yith the pupils to the teacher and gave 
all desired information. The class teacher so informed and equipped with 
her manual, would repeat this lesson daily (all conditions being normal) 
for the ten minutes allowed for this work. *As at that time this work was 
entirely new to most of the class teachers and special instruction after 
school hours was out of the question, the main source of success lay !n the 
efficiency of the special instructor and in the good will of the class teacher. 
As both of these factors soon developed favorably and the pupils began to 
enjoy this beneficial diversion, the new work progressed very satisfactorily. 
The wide awake and progressive class teacher, who very soon found the 
various valuable points brought out by this work, if correctly applied, be- 
came an enthusiastic advocate and efficient instructor. With these ad- 
vantaees, a careful and efficient supen^sion, adding out and indoor games 
for the lower, wand and club exercises for the grammar grades, the work 
has progressed from 3'ear to year, keeping right in .line with all the other 
studies and established its right to stay. 

In 1904 the former manual was revised, games and contest exercises 
were added for grades three and four correctly dfa^ified and explained in 
. print to the class teacher. 

The schools rrrew rapidly, and as no increa<;e *n the teaching force 
could be made at that time, a re-arrangement to three weekly visits of 
the special instructor becam(i necessary. 

The work is reduced to thirteen lessons per school year and everv 
third week is used for a review of the former lesson. This method has 
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been in vogue up to the present time and with the majority of our class 
teadiers, now well versed in this work, the results are very gratifying. 

THB NEW ERA. 

During the years 1903- 1907 rapid strides forward are made in our 
line — two new high schools, the McKinley and Yeatman, a Teachers' Col- 
lege and three new district schools, the Shepard, Farragut and Sigel are 
built and fully equipped with gymnasiums for both sexes. Regular gym- 
nastic exercises, including apparatus work, athletics and games, are now 
taken up by the grammar grade pupils in the above schools, with thirty 
minute periods twice weekly. 

As the sexes are separated for these lessons, the work could be ar- 
ranjred to suit the character of each sex. thereby making it more appro- 
priate and enjoyable to the pupils. As the pupils of two rooms take this 
lesson at the same time, one class teacher instructs the boys, the other the 
girls. A new lesson is demonstrated every third week by the special in- 
structor, a man teaching^ the boys and a woman the girls. The lessons are 
prepared in detail in a separate hand book for the class teachers references 
and can be taught by command. 

As gymnastic work was enrirel\- new to most class teachers, some 
doubts arose as to its successful application, but through the clear demon- 
stration by the special instructor of the lessons as prepared in the manual 
and the live interest manifested for it by the pupils, we find no difficulty 
wherever the class teachers can master the discipline. Physically efficient 
pupils are selected as leaders to demonstrate the work required, the teacher 
has only to command. 

At present we have this kind of wfirk in five of our new grammar 
schools, ten more of the new school buildings are provided with rooms for 
gymnasiums, but not yet equipped and four new buildings now under con- 
struction will have rooms for such gymnasiums. 

It is my sincere hope that all of the above schools will be equipped 
in the very near future for genuine gymnastic work and with at least three 

periods of thirty minutes each per week, in order that so many more and 
eventually all pupils of our public schools may receive an all around 
physical training equal to their mental ediication. ■ 

Since the establishment of our Teachers College in 1905, a regular 
two years' course in physical training, with theoretical and practical work 
under a very efficient instructor is made obligatory to all students and the 
results have been most gratifying. 

With teaching material thus carefully prepared, we may look to the 
future with satisfection as to die physicsd welfare and education of the 
growing generation. 

In January, 1908, an entirely new course of study in physical train- 
ing, arranged in three parts, was introduced ; the first part for the primary 
grades, the second part for thhe grammar grades in schools without gym- 
nasiums and the third part for grammar grades in schools with gymnasiums. 
This work, based upon scientific principles, is original inr its arrangement 
and consists of separate sets of lessons for each grade, supplementary work, 
^ames for the school yard and gymnastic lessons appropriate to each sex. 
The work for each grade is arranged in five themes and these themes cor- 
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respond in all grades. Each theme carries three main directions — ^forward, 

sideward, backward. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE COURSE OF STUDY INT PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

In the selection of the material and the arrangement of the same into 
lessons for our new course of study in physical training, the following 
principle^ were put down as a basis: 

1. — Simplicity in movements. 

2. — Dcvelopmont oi all parts of rhe body. 

3. — Application accordinji; to physiological laws. 

4. — Progression with the mental ability of the child. 

5. — Uniform and systematic arrangements of exercises, lessons and 
themes of lessons, in all grades, to simplify its teaching. 

By simplicity in movements I mean, movements that are most natural 
and beneficial to the child, like raising and lowering, bending and straight- 
ening the limbs or body, skipping, hopping and running, suitable for exe- 
cution in the class room, where other places are not av^ailable. 

Every lesson in every grade contains exercises for head, trunk, arms 
and legs, and these are selected with a view to symmetrical development of 
the.child's body. 

The order in which the exercises succeed each other in the lessons if 
determined according to physiological rules for relieving quickly all con-" 
gested parts of the body; for assisting the organic processes of circulation, 
digestion and respiration .through vigorous activities of the different or- 
gans; for developing muscular strength, co-ordination, gracefulness, a cor- 
rect posture of the body; and for counteracting, to a large extent, the evil 
effects of prolonged sitting and stooping. 

The grading of the exercises is based upon pedagogical principles, and 
progresses from movements of one part of the body in one direction in the 
first grade, to movements of one part in two directions, in the second grade, 
the second mpvem.ent following from a starting position, and movements of 
one part in two directions as four count sequences as well as movements 
of two parts. in succession in the third grade; and in the fourth grade to 
movements of two parts of the body at one time in one and two directions, 
also to alternations and simple combinations of such movements in a fixed 
number of counts. 

In grade five "Movements of one and two parts of the body" in one 
and more directions, and combinations of such, in four count sequences are 
applied. The wand is first introduced in this grade and free arm lessons 
alternate with wand* lessons. 

The work for grade six calls for movements of two and three parts 
of the body, two of which to be in opposite dircrtinns, thereby Increasing 
the difficulty in co-ordination, requiring more attention and control. The 
wand is used here as in preceding grade. . 

In grade seven two and ^ree, parts of the body, in same, opposite, 
and different directions, are worked as combinations and sequences. In^ 
dian club exercises are first introduced in this grade and alternate with 
wand lessons in schools where clubs can be used. 

The work for irrade eight differs from that of grade seven nuly In the 
addition of one more movement in each exercise, which mean^ three move- 
ments in three different directions before the return to starting position. 
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Indian club exercises of a more advanced character alternate with wand 
work wherever school conditions permit. 

Also here in the grammar grades marching for correct carriage of 
body and cxerdses to promote reaction and quick coH>rdinatiim are used as 
introductory work. Dancing steps, combining grace in co-ordinadon while 
in motion, causing much pleasure to the pupils, serve a dessert after the 
real hard work. Forced breathing, whenever out door air can be used to 
exercise the lungs, the respiratory muscles and quiet an excited circulation, 
closes each lesson. ' 

As all lesson themes are alike in all grades, so are t^ie exercises in 
these themes of the same character, developing from the very simple to die 
complex form. All the promoted pupil has to leam is the added progres- 
sion in the higher grade which follows in natural sequences from one ^ade 
to the next. 

That this systematic arrangement of the work greatly simplifies its 
teaching as well as its learning goes widiout saying. In the practical 
demonstration' of the above work following this paper, the grades will 
follow each other in the given succession and diese points will be brought 

out prominently. 

The grammar school ir\ninastlc work is arranged in separate sets of 
lessons for boys and girls, to suit the character of the sexes and graded for 
pupils of 5-6 and 7-8 grades, the two grades taking the same work. The 
lessons consist of the following work: 

a. Running — simple and in figures. 

b. Tactics — of the individual and the rank. 
C Calisthenics — wands and clubs. 

d. Jumping — ^broad, high, hop, step and Jump, (and jumping rope, 

the latter for girls.) 

e. Apparatus — viz: Rings, poles, ladders, circle swing, horizontal 

bars, bucks and hortes. 

f . Games and contest work, graded to suit the age and sexes. 

As we have only two periods of thirty minutes each per week, the 
above lesson must be divided and the exercises under "a," "b," "c," "d" 
are taken in the first and those under "a," "e," and "f ' in the second 
period of the week. 

In our demonstration of this work we will show you a complete lesson 
in condensed form. 

The imtform and. systematic. arrangement of the material in groups 
and themes of exercises will show you, not only the physidio^cal reasons 
and pedagogical aims, but also the practical side of making the work easy 
to teach and easy to leam. 

Each lesson consists of seven exercises or groups of exercises, and the 
same type of movements will appear under the same number in all lessons 
and grades in the following order: 

1. — Preparatory or attention exennses, aiming for quick reactibn to a 
ipommand, good control and carriage and strict discipline. 

2. — Leg^ uwrk, to relieve a possible congested condition of the blood 
in the brain, caused by mental work and renew the blood supply to these 
parts. Beginning with the fourth grade arm movements are combined 
with the leg work. 
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3. — ^'irm exercises, with a special view to the development and mobil- 
ity of the muscles of the shoulder girdle, so essential in overcoming the 
round shoulder habit Beginning with the fourth grade leg movements are 
combined. 

4. — Heaa) exercises, to develop the muscles of the neck and stimulate 

the blood flow toward tlic brain. Also combined with arm work. 

5. — Trunk exercist's, for the development of tlic larger muscle groups 
of the back, breai>t and abdomen, so essential lor a correct carriage of the 
body and at the same time aiding and stimul^ing the process of digestion, 
secretion and respiration. 

6. — Balance steps, for the training of those reflexes by which we con- 
trol and co-ordinate the diflPercnt part of the body in motion, thus securing 
grace of posture, good carriage, and with the execution of pleasing com* 
binations in rhythm, great pleasure. 

7. — ^Breathing, also combined with arm movements for the purpose 
ci working all parts of the lungs, strengthening the respiratory muscles and 
quieting the rapid excited circulation. Exercise seven is taken only when 
outdoor air can he obtained. 

The thirteen lessons which constitute one school year's work for each 
grade, arc arranged in five themes, of which the first, second, third and 
fourth tlieines carry three and the lifth one lesson each. Every theme has 
its own type of exercises and every lesson of the theme its specified direc- 
tion. This arrangement is carried through all grades of the work, viz: 
Theme, Raising and Lowering; Theme two, Bending, Straightening and 
Tiirn'ng: Theme three, Raising, Carrj'ing, Lowering (Carrying added in 
grade three) ; Theme four. Thrusting, Striding, Turning; and Theme five. 
Circling, 

All themes consisting of three lessons are arranged in three main di- 
rections, viz: 

LesscHi one starts all movements in direction ''forward,** tiigt being 

the most natural to the child. 

In lesson two, all movements are started "sideward," and in lesson 
three "backward." The latter being the most difficult of the three, is taken 
up last. 

Beginning with theme three, in grade one, "upward** is added, follow- 
ing out of the three main directions, forward, sideward, backward. Be- 
ginning with the second grade, movements in direction, "fonvard" and 
"backward" are taken up in all first and third lessons of each theme cor- 
responding to those of lesson two, which ^ork sideward right and left, 
thereby reaching the action of the major muscle groups of all parts of the 
body in die four nuun directions. 

In addition to the daily indoor woik, supplementary lessons fbr^tfae 
school yard consisting of running for speed and endurance, games and 
plavs, arc provided and taken outdoors whenever the weather permits. 
Tlie games and plays used, are classified and have been selected with a 
special view for training the senses of sight, hearing and touch and teaching 
accuracy of motion, discrimination, good judgment, confidence in personal 
strength and courage. 

If time will permit we diall shsm yoo some o£ these gvnes widi upper 
grade classes, in the gymnasium this afternoon. 
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OUR WORK. I.V THK SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

Special attention and special work in pliysical training is given to the 
mentally and physically deficient pupils of our special schools. Wherever 
physical abnonnalitiet are discovered, thorough emminadons are made and 
work prescribed to relieve and possibly eliminate sudi conditions. Exer^ 
dses and games to. diarpen the sense organs, inducing quick reaction, and 
causing pleasure in doing them are being used successfully with such as 
are mentally slow. Outdoor gymnastics and athletics in moderate forms 
are in prospect for these pupils in the near future, and will no doubt aid 
materially in improving their physical and mental condition. The regular 
dass teachers of these special schools are at present taking an extension 
course in special work for physical training which will be of great value to 
them in the education of those backward children, , 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The present conditions for physical training in our high schools, as 
to space, equipment, efficient instructors, as wdl as the general interest in 
the woik shown by the pupils, is better than ever before. From simple 

calisthenic work taken in the classroom, we have grown to a complete 
course in physical training in splendidly equipped g>'mnasia, bathing facili- 
ties and spacious athletic fields, connected with the schools. The required 
work is graded and arranged into a four years' course of two terms each 
and taken twice weekly in for^*minute periods. A regular lesson. consists 
of: Running, Tactics, Freework, (including wands, dubs, dumbbells) 
and athletics, in the first period ; and running, apparatus work and frames 
in the second period of a week. The sexes are separated for this work, men 
teaching the boys and women the girls. Excuses from these lessons must 
be certified by a reputable physician. 

In the Central and Soldan high schools which have swimming pools, 
separate time is set aside for plunging and swimming, which at present is 
voluntary'. The work for the girls is of a similar type as that for the boys, 
but in a more modified form and is arranged to conform to their wants and 
needs. Aesthetic dancing and balance work partly takes the place of ath- 
letics. In the four high schools for white pupils, we have at present seven 
well equipped g>'mna8iunis, four for boys and three for girls, and nine 
special instructors ,£our men and five women. 

In the MdQnley and Yeatman, we have at present only one g> mnas- 
ium and the two sexes have to alternate work in the g>-mnasi\mi with work 
in the corridor and athletic field. In the Sumner High (colored), we 
have no gymnasium and the pupils take tfic regular calisthenic work. 
Tzvo normal classes receiving special instruction in theory, practice teach- 
ing, history of physical training, physiology of exercise and hygiene* . The 
new Sumner High School now under construction will open next year 
with two iindy equipped gymnasiums, swimming pool, shower baths, and 
will have a spedal colored instructor for our work. 

Besides the regular work in physical traininii, a ruunher of orlier 
physical activities are taken up during the year by special groups of pupils, 
such as the track and field events in the spring, baseball in summer, football 
in the fall, and basketball in winter. All of our high schools belong to 
the Interscholastic League and compete with each other in the above, events. 
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1 lie ^irls in some of the high schools also liave organized into basketball 
teams, Leaders Classes, and Gilbert Dancing Clubs, and are doing good 
work in these directions. 

TBACHBRS SPCCUL WORK IN PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Among a number of other studies, physical training has been taken 

up as extension work after school hours by a large number of our teachers 
at the Teachers College, some taking two and three courses. Besides this 

extension work, special courses in recreative physical activities, for teachers, 
with one lesson per week, are given at the tour high schools, and are at- 
tended by over 200 enthusiastic mtmbers who not only greatly enjoy this 
diversion from their daily mental strain, but at the same time improve their 
physical condition and health. Four of our special instructors have for 
the last three ^rears volimteered to do diis work gratis for the benefit of our 
class teachers, and this service has been greatly appreciated by the Superin- 
tendents as well as by the teachers taking the work. 

TEACHING STAFF IN' THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

At present there are eight men and seven women instructors and one 
male director engaged in this work. One at the Teachers College and its 
practice school, the Wyman, and nine at the high schools. All other 
public schools are divided into five geographical districts which aire taken 
care of by four male and one female instructor. 

PUBLIC OEMONSTRATIOXS IN PHYSICAL TILAIKING. 

In closing this paper let me call to your mind the various mass demon- 
strations in physical training by pupils of the Public Schools of St. Louis 
and their missionary eitect upon the public at large. In 1897 during a 
national -festival of the North American Gymnastic Union held at the old 
fair grounds, 10,000 grammar school pupils lined up with military order 
and precision for a grand mass exhibition of calisthenics. To the strains 
of "Colun^hia, tlie Gem of the Ocean," witnessed by 40,000 people. Since 
that time we have had three repetitions of such mass exhibitions of regu- 
lated physical activities connected with the May festivals of our Teachers 
Annuity Association at the same place, the latter being combined with 
track and field athletics and games for both grammar and high school 
pupils, participated in by many himdreds, and witnessed by many thousands 
of parents, relatives: and friends of the participants. 

The practical demonstrations of the work in physical train in by class- 
es of all grades and high schools in our public school exhibit during the 
great St. Louis World's Fair will most likely be remembered by many of 
you. That these various public demonstrations of our work have been a 
great factor in showing its value and making It popular as a school disci- 
pline is a well established fact. Annual field days in which all physical 
activities practiced in our schools can be shown to the public, as educational 
work and clean sport, are contemplated for the near future, and I sincerely 
hope that our school authorities will lend a willing hand in their realiza- 
tion. 

— PLENTY of fresh air is a valuable adjunct in the management of 
ftvcrisli children. Plru ing the children in the open air for a few hours 
each day is advocated regardless of the age or the disease from which they 
may be suffering." — ^Dr. W. C. HoUopeter in Pediatrics, Jan. 191a 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



—A MOST ENCOURAGING SIGN of the increased interest 
which the playground movement is awalDening among our wdi-to-do dti- 
sens comes from Philadelphia, where Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Clark have 
liought approximately five acres of land and are equip|Hng the same virith 
the intention of presentinc; this property to the Playgrounds Association of 
Philadelphia as soon as the held house and the apparatus are erected. The 
completed playground will represent the expenditure of $48,000.00 for 
land and $20^ooaoo for equipment. A second instance in the same dty is 
the oiler of Pr. H. Woodward to give to the dty a plot of ground for 
playground purposes if the city will convert an old reservoir, now unused, 
into a playground. Mayor Reyhurn, an honorary Vice-President of the 
Playgrounds Association, has taken the necessary steps to have the gift 
accepted, so that by means of his gift Dr. Woodward has secured to tlie 
children two playgrounds. 

— THE COMMISSION appointed about a year ago by the mayor of 
Philadelphia to study the playgrounds of other cities and report upon a, 
comprehensive plan of playgrounds for Philadelphia will present its report 
to the mayor siiout May fint This will be a very valuable report cover- 
ing the conditions found in the cities visited by die commission. Its recom- 
mendations and illustrations of what it considers model playgrounds for 
different sections of the city and suited to different sized plots will be of 
value to any city contemplating the establishment of playgrounds. Re- 
quests for copies may be sent to the Playground Commission, City Hall, 
PhUadelphia. 

— IN THESE DAYS when some over-zclous advocates of play- 
grounds seem to have the impression that with the installation of 
sitffideat playgrounds all juvenile delinqnencies will disappear, and that 
with the removal of adenoids and hyper-trophied tohsils etc. we will 
have no more dull pupils it is illuminating to read an article like Dr. 
Cornell's *'The Influence of Nasal Obstructions" reprinted in this issue. 
Knowing Dr. Cornell to be one of the most untiring and faithful of the 
medical inspectors of the Philadelphia schools having the improvement 
of the conditions in the schools he visits foremost in view the results of 
his study tell us that more factors than one combine to make most of 
our backward pupils, and that besides the removal of obstructions good 
modes of living, eating, sleeping and exercise are needed. Only a 
combination of positive and preventive measures will help our backward 
children. 
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—THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING SOCIETY 
is sending out the following .circular to all teachers engaged in public school 
work:— 

April 12, 1910. 
To the Teachers of Physical Training in the United States: 

The fifth convention of the Public School Physical Training Society' 
of the United States was held at Indianapolis this year on March 2d, 3d, 
and 4th. It was undoubtedly the most successful and most largely attend- 
ed convention in the history of the Sociely. 

The following papers of unusual interest to physical training men and 

women were presented: 

"The Principles underlying Modern Physical Education." 

Herman H. Horn, Professor of Education, New York University. 
"Physical Training as a Factor in School Life." 

Joseph E. Raycroft, Professor of Physical Education, University of 

Chicago. 

"German Gymnastics adapted to American High School Conditions." 

A. E. Kindervater, Director of Physical Traininjj, St. Louis, Mo. 
"Extension work in Physical Training in the Elementary Public 
Schools." 

William A. Stecher, Director of Physical Training, Philadelphia, Pa. 
"The Methods applied to the-Physical Training of Abnormal Children 

in the Public Schools of Milwaukee." 

George Wittich, Director of Physical Training, Milwaukee, Wis. 
"The Educative Value of the Child's Recreative Life and Systematic 

Provision for it." 

George W. Ehler, Public Schools Athletic League, Baltimore, Md. 
"Folk Dancing." 

C. Ward Crampton, M. D., Director of Physical Training^ New 

York City. 

The Public School Physical Training Society will furnish to its mem- 
bers a volume of proceedings containing the above mentioned papers and it 
is the purpose of the Society to follow the same plan for all its future con- 
ventions. 

To cover the cost of publishing these proceedings, it is necessary to 
obtain as many new members as possible. All teachers of physical educa- 
tion in any of its branches, and other persons interested in the promotion of 
physkal training, hygiene, and sanitation in the public schools are dlig^le 

to membership. The membership fee is ^i.oo and will include, as Stated 

above, the volume of procceclintxs r)f the convention of 19TO. 

If you are interested in the work of this society, will you kindly send 
in your name and membership fee before May 20th, so as to insure the 
prompt delivery of the volume of proceedings? I enclose several applica- 
tion blanks of which I hope you will make immediate use. 

Yours truly, 

C. Ward Crampton, President. 
Josephine Beiderhase, SecV-Treas., 

202 West 86th St., New York City. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NASAL OBSTRUCTION UPON THE 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Waltbk S. Cornbll, M. D., Burean of Health, Philadelphia. 

The association ot retarded mental development with nasal obstruc- 
tion may be demonstrated cither by (1) a study ot the physical condi- 
tion of the dullards among the school popluation, or by (2) a study of 
the mental condition of thosie children sn&ring from nasal obstruction. 

It may be remarked in this connection that in childhood nasal ob* 
struction is almost always due to adenoids, and in a statistical study 
the two terms may be regarded as synonymous. Also that tlu- writer's 
understanding of "mentally defective children" includes the dull children 
fL» well as those snfiering from the more serions degrees of mental defect. 

The prevalence of nasal obstruction among the dullards of the school 
population is evident from four studies in different schools at different 
times by the writer, three of which have already been published. They 
are here briefly recorded. 

An exhaustive investigation of 44 school children of very low men* 
tality* living in the poor foreign section of Philadelphia, showed 31 to 
be suffering from nasal obstruction. It should also be stated, however, 
that physical defects were numerous and diverse, since 12 cases of de- 
fective vision, 9 cases of discharji^ing ears, 27 cases of poor nutrition, 
and 16 cases of nerve asthenia were also found, and the summary showed 
that but 3 of the children were free of some one or more of these 5 de- ^ 
fccts. Home visitation by the school nurses also showed that the 
environment in 9 cases was absolutely improper, and the family or 
personal medical history of 13 was sufficient to reasonably account for 
the mental defect existing. 

Another investigation ^ in the Claghorn Grammar School of Pbila> 
delphia consisted in a comparison of the physical condition of the two 
brightest classes and the two dullest classes of the sixth and seventh 
grades. Tliesr clnsses had been purposely so made up by the principal, 
Mr. Dudley, for the sake of better teaching. In the two classes of bright 
children 12 per cent and 10.2 per cent, respectively, of the children suffered 
from nose and throat delects. In the two classes of dnll children 28.1 
per cent and 31 per cent, i^espectively, of the pupils suffered from these 
defects. It so happened in these classes that the eyesight standard 
averaged exactly the same in each class, so that this factor was 
fortunately eliminated. 

Anothei investigation ^ of 174 dull children in four classes in the 
William McKinley Primary School (each dass contained the lowest 25 
per cent of the children of its scholastic grade in the school, while twelve 
Other classes contained the brighter children) showed that nasal obstruc- 
tion existed in 40 cases. There were also 68 eyestrain cases and BO 
miscellaneous cases receiving parents' notices. 

An investigation ^ was made of a special class for very defective. 



1 "Backward Children in the Public Schools,'' P. A. Davis Company 

Philadelphia. 

3 ''Mentally Defective Children in the Public Schooie," The Fsvchological 
CUnic, Vol. II, No. 8. 
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children organized in the Wharton School, Philadelphia, which showed 
that of the 22 incmbers of the class, 14 suflfered from nasal obstruction. 
It may be noted that 5 of the latter were complicated by discharging 
ears. There were also 11 cases of defective vision, 7 cases of poor 
natrition, numerous miscellaneous physical defects, and almost all the 
children lived with poor foreign and almost illiterate parents. 

The mentality of school children suffering from nasal obstruction 
may be estimated by their scholarship, expressed by "age per grade/' 
or by the scholastic improyement ensuing subsequent to the removal of 
the nasal obstruction. So far as the writer is aware, these investiga- 
tions heretofore have not been made and the)' are presented in this 
connection with the thought that they may be of considerable interest. 

One hundred children whose adenoids had been removed bv actual 
surgical operation after diagnosis by the writer and by other Philadelphia 
medical inspectors were investigated in March, 1909. The facts ascer- 
tained were, (1) the age and grade at the time of the operation, (2) 
the date of operation, (3) the mental improvement after the operation, 
according to the opinion of the teacher, and (4^ the mental improve- 
ment after operation as shown by grade promotion. 

The series was reduced to 70 because of inability to trace manj of 
the children. 

The average age of each grade is as folio w»: 

Grade 1 2 .3 4 

7.0 yrs. 9.7 yrs. 12.2 yrs. 12.7 yrs. 

These "age-per-grade" figures may now be compared to the age-per- 
grade figures of the whole city of Philadelphia, taken from a report of 
the Superintendent of Schools, and also to the same figures for the 
foreign district of Philadelphia from which these cases were drawn. 
The Mount Vernon School, with a population of twelve hundred child- 
ren of foreign parentage, is used for this latter comparison: 

AGE PER GRADE (mONTH OF MARCH). 

Age (average for the city of Philadelphia) : 

Grade 1 2 8 4 6 

7y. Tm. 9y. lOy. 3m. lly. 2m. 12y. Ifn. 

Age (average for the foreign district) : 

Grade 12 3 4 5 

7y. 8m. 9y. Im lOy. lOy. 11m. 12y. 3m. 

Age (adenoid cases in the foreign district): 

Grade L 2 8 4 6 

7. yrs. 9.7 yrs. 12.2 yrs. 1£.7 yrs. 
The retardation of the nasal obstruction cases is evident. 

Mental improvement after operation.— This was ascertained by two 
methods: first, by an injury among the teachers, and, second, bv an 
investigation of the promotion records. The reader will note that, 
owing to the impossibility of tracing all the children, the series studied 
below is further reduced to 68 cases. 

The opinions of the teachers were consdentioiisly given, and since 
there were scarcely any instances in which more than one case existed 
in any one class room, the general opinion expressed is free of the 
charge of individual prejudice. According to the teachers the degree of 
improvement nay be thus stated : 
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Much improved after operation 19 

Improved after operation 25 

Mental condition unchanged 16 

Deteriorated after operation 1 

Much deteriorated after operation 2 

Total number investigated ,63 



This constitutes an encouraging report. In many instances, how- 
ever, ihe 'HmproTement** noted by the teachers mttst have been sliglit 
for the record of promotions subsequent to operations is distinctly less 
optimistic. It is here given : 

CASES HATIMO TWO OPPOSTCNITIB8 FOR PROMOTION SINCE OPERATION 
(operations fANUARY TO JDNE, 1908). 



Promoted twice 4 

Promoted once and failed once '21 

Failed twice 10 

CASES HAVING ONE OPPORTUNITY FOR PROMOTION SINCE OPERATION 
(operations SEPTEMBER TO DECEMBER, 1908). 

Promoted 7 

Failed 20 

Total number investigated 63 



Such a record totaling 32 promotions and 52 failures after removal 
of the nasal obstruction certainly explodes the theory that the removal 
of adenoids is the panacea for all juvenile delinquencies. That it causes 
great improvement in some cases as well as a noticeable average 
improvement is the concensus of the teachers' opinions. It is well to 
bear in mind, also, that the frequently existing association of defective 
mentality and nasal obstruction does not signify in every case that the 
one is directly caused by the other, since nasal obstructif>n is found 
most frequently where poverty, poor nutrition, and poor ventilation 
exist, conditions which suffice in themselves to lower the mental 
standard of the child. 



ECCE HOMO! 

By Uans Ballin. Translated from the Germaa by M. W. 

He, who has followed the history of education during the last ten 

years, must have observed that much material of the old structure has, 
by necessity, been replaced by new. It would be deplorable were it other- 
wise, because the coming generations must be equipped differently for the 
battle of existence than were the generations in the past. Education is 
the armor man. wears to protect himself in the fray to gain the position 
in which he hopes to find contentment and happiness. 

Who fails to see the great changes that have taken place in one gen- 
eration? Who could doubt that in tiie close business competition of to- 
day, a different preparation, than that of fifty years ago, is imperative? 
Apparently the whole social structure is turned topsy-turvy. For cen- 
turies man was governed by seemingly unalterable laws, without apparent 



I 
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changc. All ideas and desires were deeply rooted and they obeyed such 
iron-clad laws of habit, that mighty and violent means were required to 
move them forward on the path of progress. It is different today. New 
ideas follow each other in quick succession, no reverence is felt for the 
antiquated, for tradition.. And as the new ideas crowd forward, man 
desires to put them into practice. Changes take place so rapidly that WC 
have hardly time to adjust ourselves, and we feel that the new conditions 
them^^elves are not permanent, — that they carry the germs of future changes 
witiiin them, changes which we expect, but cannot clearly foresee. There- 
fore the restlessness and fear in all we do. ^ 

But this evolution, perplexing as it may seem, destructive thous^ it 
acts in the onward march of the race, its final goal is the higher devel- 
opment of mankind. In social life we may sec the strongest contrasts, — 
the saddest proletariat and the most arrogant plutocracy, the greatest 
Ignorance and the highest enlightenment, horrible perversion in crime and 
the noblest humanity, — out of this chaos mankind must eventually arise 
purified. 

In this opposition of forces, in this conflict of good and evil, man 

must have one institution inviolable, whose existence causes all discourage- 
ment to vanish: the free public school. But It must he absolutely free, 
free from all political, social, and religious influences which seek their 
selfish ends, be it in a monarchy or in a republic. 

When we have achieved this, then we may feel assured that the 
child, the coming man, will he so educated that he, notwithstanding the 
mighty changes which mark the present times, will be so harmoniously 
developed in body and mind that he is well equipped for this conflict in the 
battle for existence. 

For in this desire of mankind to discard the old and pursue new ideals, 
the mind advanced with giant strides, careless whether the body could 
keep pace. All man's thoughts and desires, all his mental powers were 
bent upmi reaching the highest pinnacles of knowledge, so that from 
the heights, he could seek the best means to g( r i^ossession of the riches 
of the earth. He did not consider whether the body was strong enough to 
climb to the dizzy heights — he forced it to follow. But then the mind 
also sends the body into the depths below, into innumerable dangerous 
paths where god Mammon drives his slaves, that they bring from the 
'shafts the glittering grains of gold. 

We may enlarge upon this. Poets may transcribe it. But we need 
not imagine conditions, they are in reali^ all around us.. Who with 

seeing eyes will see, finds them !n amazing numbers. Stand on the 
broad thoroughfare of one of our large cities and let the people surge by. 
It is not necessary that you have studied anatomy and physiology to be 
convinced that under the sole control and dominance of the mind, the 
body roust have undergone untold agonies. Theise are not the huiiian 
beings who can scale the heights of knowledge and long explore the. 
depths of the earth. Now stand at the gate of a large factory and watch 
at closing time the workmen and u orking-girls pass by you. You will be 
convinced that the progeny of these people will not be capable of high 
mental achievement. 

We must study these conditions to realize how desperate they are. 
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Because the greatness of workmen is the nucleus of a people. It is this 
mass which in a short space of time must take upon itself the responsi- 
bility in the destiny of mankind. 

For the healthy body did not develop in the workshops, dominated 
by commercial greed — ^the healthy body developed in the open country, on 
the fields where the seed was sown, on the nills where the cattle were 
watched and on the waters where the sails were unfurled.. It was these 
workmen whose ener£r>' and thirst for knowledtje set the mighty wheel of 
progress in motion into whose vortex they and their companions were 
drawn by the thousands, yes millions, till the fields are almost deserted, 
the hflls nearly forsaken and fewer sails are on the water. 

The temptations were too great for these mortals. They found that 
within half a century this evolution caused the value of property to in- 
crease, as it had not in the space of the eighteen hundred years preced- 
ing. And then it doubled in value within a quarter of a century and 
today even in a decade. 

They did not suspect that this enormous increase would not remain 
in their hands, but that a few crafty ones would succeed in taking posses- 
sion of it and they become merely laborers. Blinded by dazzling illu- 
sbnSt which they themselves created, they gave up the simple life of dieir 
former activity and saw and sought compensation in deceptive luxury. 
And they became its prey, body and mind, so that today th^r cannot free 
themselves — unless they return from whence they came. 

But that would be difficult. The weakened mind lives in an ener- 
vated body. The will power is lost. Luxury, which presses the crown 
of thorns deeper into the brow of the workingman of today, than the 
severest struggle for existence a hundred years ago, has made him a white 
slave without rights, without hope and without faith in himself — so he vt 
today— ecce homo! 



NEW HIGH SCHOOLS IN CINCINNATI. 



Cincinnati is replacing two of her old high school buildings with new 
and modem structures. These buildings will be equipped with everything 
that a modern high school should have. Extensive laboratories for the 
sciences; manual training in all its branches; domestic science; commercial 
courses; large kitchen and dining room where lunches will be furnished for 
pupils and teachers; specially designed rooms for art instructions; and last 
but not least, each school has two gymnasia provided with locker rooms; 
shower baths and plunges, one for each sex. The contract for the gym- 
nasium equipment of one school has been let and calls for $9iOOO worth of 
qiparatus. 

The men who have been teaching both sexes heretofore, will, natural- 
ly, be retained, but will confine their activities to the boys g^'mnaslum, so 
that two women will be needed to instruct the girls. The "Merit System" 
prevails in the appointment of teachers. All appointments are made from 
an "Eligible Ltst^ according to their standing. The following rules govern 
the ^pointment of teachers of physical training: 
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RULES OOVBRNlxr, thr appoixtmext of tfachers OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Candidates must be: 

(a) Graduates of a recognized high school or its equivalent. 

(b) Graduates of a recognized normal sdiool of physical traming, 
having at least a two years* course. 

(c) Pass a satisfactory examination in Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing. 

(d) Pass a satisfactorj' examination in Physical Training. 

Note: — Graduates of a one year's normal course, having at least three 
years' successful experience may be appointed. 

Grading >-^plicants will be graded on the following basis: 

For a two years' course in normal <;chonl to point?. 

For each additional year in normal school 2 points. 

For attendance at summer schools of physical training ^ point per year. 

Examination in Theory and Practice 5 points. 

Examinatioii in Physical Training up to 50 points. 

Note: — Applicants y^ho arc graduates of a one year's normal course 
and liavc liad three years' experience will he credited whh. lO points and I 
point for each additional year of experience up to 4 points. 

Examinations: — The examination in Theory and Practice will be 
the same as that for all teachers, conducted by the Superintendent of 
Schools. The examination in Physical Training will embrace: 

( a ) AnatCHny — Physiology — Hygiene — 

(b) History of Fducation — especiallv Physical Education, 

(c) Method in teachini: Physical Training. 

(d) A demonstration of personal ability. 

(e) A pra<;tical demonstration with a class. Thtt examination is 
conducted by the Supervisor of Physical Training. 

^ In Theory and Practice, 7 is the lowest passing mark. 

In Physical Training an average of 9, in each of the five subjects, is 

required. 

Salary: — ^ 
Male teachers, minimum, $1,500; annual increase $100 to $2,000. 
Female teachers, minimum, $i,ocx); annual increase $100 to $i»8oa 
Credit will be given for successful experience and the minimum salary 

determined accord in <:ly. Should it be necessary' to appoint teachers who do 
not meet these requirements, the salary will start with $100 above that of 
the elementary schedule and increase at a rate not to exceed $100 per 
annum; the increase to be upon joint recommendations of the principal oi 
the school and the supervisor of Physical Training. 
The salary schedule will then be: 

Male $1000 to $1600. 

Female 750 to 1 150. 

Note: — Appointees under this rule may remove the conditions by sum> 
mer school and extension work. 

Credentials: — ^High school, college and normal school diplomas and 
all grades received in the normal school must be filed in the original at 
time of making the application. Successful candTdates must also secure a 
certificate of good health from a physician who will be recommended. 

Examinations will be held during the week of June 6th, 1910. 
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Prospective candidates must register for the examination not later than 
May 15th. Send registration fee of 50 cents, together with full name and 
address to Wm. C. Ziegler, Clerk Board of Examtners, City Hall, Cin- 
dnnad, O. 

Fcm: application blanks and other information address Dr. Carl Zieg^er^ 
Supervisor of Pbesical Traming, City Hall, Cincinnati, O. 



PLAY AND PLAYGROUNDS. 



THE DAISIES. 

In the great green park with the wooden palings— 

The wooden palings so hard to chmh — 

There are ft-rn and foxgh^ve, primrose and violet. 

And green things growing all the time; 

And out in the open the daisies grow, 

Pretty and proud in their proper places; 

Millions of white-frilled daisy-foces. 

Millions and millions — not one or two — 

And they call to the bluebells down in the wood, 

"Are you out — are you in? We have been so good 

All the schooltime winter through ; - 

Bnt now it's playtime, 

The gay time, the May time, 

— B. Nesbit, in the Pall Mall Magazine. 



OUTDOOR FLAY SESSIONS. 

B]r LILIAN V. RORINSON. 



Three years ago tiic Boston School Board appointed a special committee 
of five physicians to look into the conditions affecting the physical welfare 
of dlildren of the three grades of the public schools, and to suggest possible 
means fc^r bettering their school life. It was the interesting and valuable 
report of this committee that su^tjcsted the "outdoor play sessions" carried 
on by the Hawthorne Club and South End Neighborhood House, Boston. 

The children of the Way Street Scliool-houscs of primary grades come 
from as congested and dreary a quarter as the city contains. Way Street 
itself lies parallel to the Boston S: Albany tracks, and the Atlantic Avenue 
Elevated crosses it close to the schoolhouse, so that the noise from each is 
an almost constant irritation to the cars of children, teachers, and occasional 
visitors. A slaughter house, with its unpleasant sights and odors, was 
opened a few doors from the scliool two years ago, but this the Hawthorne 
Club, with the aid of the head master, teachers, and representatives of 
other settlement houses, succeeded in dosing last spring, after an agitation- 
covering a year or more. 

The Schoolhouse Cotnmiss'on, in nn^wcr to the Hawthorne Club's ap- 
peal some five years a^o, nuuie many improvements in the school building 
itself, but after all has been said, the situation is as bad as can well be 
imagined, and the building a sorry place for the sdiool life of little children 
to w'hom the school ought to mean beauty, cleanliness, order, an uplifting 
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influence in the midst of sordid surroundings. It was the situation and 
condition of the Way Street School which perhaps weighed most with the 
school committee in leading them to grant permission for the play sessions. 
.The children leave the school an hour before the close of the afternoon 

session, marching, with a teacher to lead and one as a rear guard, through 
the short streets which divide the school and the Hawthorne Club play- 
ground. Their shining, happy faces as they approach the door leading into 
the playground are a pleasant sight. 

The playground, a vacant lot running the length and half the breadth 
of a city block — a redaimed dumping ground loaned by its owners to die 
Hawthorne Club — was cleaned and put into good condition by the street 
department. Shrubs and vines were planted about its edges by the park 
department; swings, tilts, swinginir ladders, drinking fountains, sandbox, 
and basket-ball equipment were supplied by private supscription. 

Once in the playground the children divide themselves among swings, 
tilts, etc, and the littlest ones, in less time than one can tdl, are building 

houses or digging ditches in the sand box. A young w(Miian gymnast from 
Dr. Sargent's Training School is in charge, with the two public school 
teachers. Daring the first year of the play session the children were al- 
lowed to play as they pleased. Good discipline was maintained and there 
was little quarrelling, although seventy-five children from one schoolroom 
occupied the playground at one time. The teachers say that on play-sesnon 
day absence from school is seldom known, and that liie children look for- 
ward to it eagerly through the week. 

The children arc most careful not to injure shrubs and vines, and 
though they look longingly at blossoms of syringa or althea in the spring, 
only once wa*; one jiicked. Now and then flowers are distributed among 
the children on leaving, and the Hawthorne Club members, children a little 
older than those of the Way Street Sdiool, have given the products of their 
roof garden to the school this autumn, filling eight or ten boxes with ger- 
aniums, wandering Jew, wax plants, etc., wdiich they have "raised." One 
of the older club children, a girl of fourteen, who has just entered the high 
school, comes each play session as a volunteer assistant to help the children 
in their play, and has proved a very useful assistant. 

It seems impossible that a play hour once a week can really mean a 
physical gain for the children, but dieir dull little faces have grown bright 
and animated, and the cleanliness which is insisted on for the playground 
has brought rosy cheeks and an appearance of better health at least. 

The play session i> hut a part of a scheme of work connected with the 
school. A "school secretary" or "school visitor," under the direction of the 
teachers and the Hawthorne Club, goes into the homes of the children, 
looking up cases of tardiness or absence, finding out conditions under which 
the diildren live, making friends with the parents, — ^in shorty doing what 
the overworked but devoted teachers would like to do had they time and 
strength. 

T/ast year the school secretary did little but make friendly visits, gain- 
ing the confidence and liking of the mothers and smoothing out difficulties 
among tardy children, cooperating to some extent with the school nurse, 
such as taking children to the dispensary or hospital. This year a more 
definite plan is being worked out by the school secretary and her committee- 
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iin attempt to do something towards solving the housing problem, perhaps 
the greatest problem of the congested quarters. 

The committee aims to cooperate with the good landlord and good 
tenant and' to combat the careless or bad landlord and tenanL The posting 
of the owner's name and address at the entrance of every tenement house 
is one thing for which the committee is striving. The school secretary, a 
person with special training in hygiene and sanitation, as she makes her visits, 
notes conditions in the home, not only those that can be bettered by the ten- 
ants, but those due to the careless landlord or to other tenants in the house 
who are objectionable. The school secretary then reports to her committee, 
they in turn calling other organizations to their aid and Appealing to ^e citjr 
authorities as may seem wise. 

With the coming of the warmer days last spring the Hawthorne Club 
endeavored to attack the dust nuisance, another great problem of the dis- 
trict, perhaps the greatest menace to the healA ci the people. A petiti(Mi 
representing many prominent organizations was presented Mayor Hibbard 
asking that the streets of the congested quarters might be fluked through 
the summer months daily. The mayor responded at once, and as a result 
streets of the congested districts paved with brick, asphalt, or granite 
blocks in the South, North, and West Ends were flushed by the fire de- 
partment between 6 and lO .P. M. daily, to the great relief and pleasure 
of the people. It is hoped that another year the plan may fie more fully 
worked out. and as a matter of fact an investigation of flushing machines 
used in other cities is now being made by the superintendent of Streets, with 
the thought of perfecting plans in Boston anothgjr summer. 

For the children this year — and it is through the children that we can 
hope to accomplish most — sl delightful ^une has been invented called "play 
hygiene." 

The rules of good hygiene are being taught by nieans ol thb game in 

the playground, and later, when cold weather compels the p^-^mnast to carry 
on the play sessions in tht school room, the game will still serve its pur- 
pose. — School Hygiene, 



— IN JANUARY last Dr. Victor Pimmer of Vienna, Austria, made 
a speech at the ministerial inquiry about physical education, in which a 
strong plea was made for the preservation of open lots and the use of squares 
and parks for playgrounds and out-door gymnasiums. Dr. Pimmer said 
vacant lots must not be permitted to be wsed for building purposes as they 
are needed for the good of future generations. His speech included the 
following remarks: "Gymnastic apparatus such as parallel bars, horizontal 
bars, horizontal ladders and round-swings (giant-strides) should be placed 
in the smaller parks and squares, even if thev belong to private corpora- 
tions, in accordance with the example set by I>ondon and Philadelphia, at 
anv time affording the children of the people opportimity to practice bodily 
exercises, such chances becoming less daily in our large cities." 



NORMAL pOLLEGE OF THE N. A. G. U., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

— At the last conference meeting. Mr. McComb, of the English 
departmenti gave an inierestiog talk on "Games and sports in the 
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Public Schools of England". Mr. McComb spent several months visit- 
ing the Bngllsh Schools, consequently his talk was very interesting. 

The class debated on the following : ''Resolved— That individual 
competition shall take the place of class competition at the National 
Tornfest of the North American Gymnastic Union. 

The wenther bcine: ideal, the men of the class laid out the Turner* 
Park for field and track work. It is well adapted for the work and 
much pleasure has been gotten out of the out-door work. 

Haztl C. Orr, Sec. 



About the Use of $afety Applianess for Learning DifRoult 

Exercises. 

Translated by Carl O. Hiekhouser, Military Institute Bordentown, N. 

Orders for and questions cc»iceming hand-straps and other so-called 
safety appliances designed to protect the g>'mnast in undertaking difficult 
exercises are often received by me. Viewed entirely from the standpoint 
of the business man, unconcerned as to whether the article demanded fills 

its purpose or not, it is easy enoiicrh to supply such article^;, irrespective of 
whcrlicr the possessor has acquired something useful or not, so long as the 

transaction is made. 

But I do not wish to view the matter from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness man and» therefore, advise against the use of these things. It is most- 
ly from among the younger gymnasts that the demand and orders for such 
apparatus come; those who lad sufficient courage, strength and skill to 
perform this or that exercise and who fondly im^ne that there is some- 
thing advantageous in the use of these appliances. 

It, tlieretore, appears that a word as to the danger and uselessness of 
these so-called safety appliances would be fitting. Let us imagine a gym- 
nast, one who lacks the necessary physical development, fastened by hand- 
strapsr to the horizontal bar and ready to attempt the giant swing. He se- 
cures, we will say, by a throw from the front rest, the well known swing 
and fortunately succeeds in arriving at a hand-stand. Here, however, his 
strength leaves him, he lets go or slips off, and the free falling body exerts 
an unavoidable jerk on the wrists or arms. The consequences are incal- 
culable and instead of preventing an accident the safety appliance is the 
cause of one. An earnest warn in ii against the use of such helps is the only 
thing, therefore, that can truthfully be given. 

As a practical gy mnast I would give the follow ing advice to those who 
believe that they need such helps: — Strengthen yourself by regular work on 
all the apparatus until you have learned to control your body in ail the 
simpler exercises and have worked into your nervous system the knack of 
these, then, so to speak, the more difficult exercises come of themselves. 
In addition, he who cannot lift his own wcizht and control a hand-stand 
had better not attempt the giant-swing. The learninir of such exercises 
through the help of any kind of safety appliances is undesirable and should 
. not be tolerated by any instructor or class leader. (Oswald Faber, manu> 
facturer of Gymnasium apparatus, Leipzig.) 
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CIRCULAR 

Relating to the Mass-Exercises for the Field Day of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia, Pa., on Saturday, May 21, 1910. 

Belmont Plateau, Fainnount P.ark. 

Music: "In the Arena" March, by H. Erifjelman; published by Theo. 
Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pn. The march is written in 4-4 time. Two 
counts arc taken for each measure. Wlien talc inn the exercises count up to 
16, and then repeat. The "Introduction" to the march has 4 measures. 
There are five parts in the march of 32 measures each; the fourth part (in 
the form of an interlude) is skipped. 

There are two groups of exercises. For each group the complete 
march (excepting the interlude) is played. After the first group of exer- 
cises has been performed there will be an intermission of 16 drum-beats. 
Then the whole march will again be played for the second group. 

The exercises in parts 3 and 4 of each group are tactics (marching ex- 
ercises), part 4 being exactly like part 3i except that the following words 
will be sung while marching: 

♦ 

WIELD DAY SCHOOL SO^G* • • - 

With heads erect and flashing eyes / 
We march upon the field, 
, , With hearts so true, with coura^.bbtd, . • 

Wc fear not, nor shall jneld. 

t - 

Our sports and games, our races, too, , j. • 
Are more to us than play, - .i^i-'j.,- -/v ' 

They give us health, and strength, m^j^^f^^ .. i .V,. 
Lead us the honest way. 

Principals will please have the above words copied on the blackboard 
of the rooms that will participate in the field day, so that the childreri may 
learn them. ; ^"''^ \ 

iNTRGDUCnOK — 4, measures (S counts)-, alf stitiid in posi'tton^ \ 

G^oyp L 

Part i. — 32 measures — 64 counts. 

MEASURE. 

A. 1-2. Raise the arms sideward (counts 1-4). " ' , 
3-4. Raise the arms upward (counts 5-8). 

5-6. Lower the arms forward (counts 9-12). 
7-8. Lower the arms (counts 13-16). 

B. 9-16. Repeat the exercises of A twice, giving two counts to each move- 

ment (counts 1-16). 

C. 17-18. Raise the arms forward ( 1-4). . 
19-aa Raise the anns upward ( 5-8). 
21-22. Lower the afins sideward ( 9-12). 
23-24. Lower the arms ( x3-i6). 
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D. 25-32. Rq)eat the exercises of C twice, gtving two counts to eadi 

movement, (1-16). 

Part 2. — 32 measures — 64 counts. 
The arm movements of Part i are repeated with striding. 

A. 1-2. Raise the arms sideward and stride left sideward ( 1-4). 
3-4. Rabe the anns upward and replace the left foot ( 5-8). 
5-6. Lower the arms forward and stride left forward ( 9-12). 
7-8. Lower the arms and replace the left foot (iS-lS)- 

B. Repeat the exercises of A, giving two counts to each movement (l-i6)* 

C. 1-2. Raise the arms forward and stride right forward ( 1-4). 
3-4. Raise the arms upward and replace the right foot ( 5~8). 
5-6. Lower the arms sideward and stride right sideward ( 9-12). 
7-8. Lower the arms and replace the left foot (13-16). 

D. Repeat the exercises of C twice, p;iving two amnts to eidi movement 

(1-16). 

Part 3.-^32 measures — 64 counts. 
Marching in a cross. 

A. 1-2. In four steps face to the left ( 1-4). 
3-4. Four steps forward ( 5-8). 
5-6. In four steps face left about ( 312). 
7-8. Four steps forward (13-16). 

B, C and D are exactly like A. Each part takes 16 counts and eotisistt of 

marching on one part of the cross. 
Note, — The interlude as written in the march is not played. 

Part 4. — ^32 measures — 64 counts. 
The air is exactly Vkt Part 3. The same marching movements are 
performed as in Part 3, with the addition of singing the words of the Field 
Day Song. 

Interlude of 16 drum-beats. Get into line in case the alignment has 
been lost. On count'^ bend arms for thrust. The music is now repeated 
without the Introduction. 

GROUP IL 
Parti. — ^32 measures— 64 counts. 

A. x-2. Lunge left sideward (counts x-4). 
3-4. Thrust upward (counts 5-8). 
7-8. Bend the arms (counts 9-12). 
7-8. Replace the left foot (counts 13-16). 

B. Repeat the exercises of A twice, giving two counts to each movement 

(1-16). 

C 1-2. Lunge right forward ( 1-4). 

3-4. Thrust upward ( 5-8). 

5-6. Bend the arms ( 9-12). 

7-8. Replace the right foot (13-16). 
D. Repeat the exercises of C twice, giving two counts to each movement 

Part 2.'-32 measures — 64 counts. 

A. 1-2. Lunge left sideward • ( 1-4.). 

3-4. Bend the trunk left and thrust right upward ( 5-8). 

5-6. Straighten the trunk and bend the right arm ( 9-12). 

7-8. Replace the left foot (13-16). ' . ' 
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B. Repeat the dcerdses of A twice, giving two counts to each movcmeat 

(i-i6). 

C. 1-2. Lunge right forward ( 1-4). 
3-4. Bend the trunk forward and thrust downward ( 5-8). 
5-6. Straighten the trunk and bend the arms ( 9-12), 
7-8. Replace the right foot (13-16). 

D. Repeat the exercises of C twice, giving two counts to eadi movement 

(i«z6). The arms are lowered on the last count 

Part 3. — ^32 measures — 64 counts. 
Marching in a square. 

A 1-2. In four steps face to the left ( 1-4) • 

3-4- Four steps forward ( 5-8). 

5-6. In four steps face to the left ( 9-12). 

7-8. Four steps forward (13-16). 
B. 9-16. Repeat A ^ ( 1-16). 

C In four steps face to the right ( 1-4) • 

3-4. Four steps forward ( 5-8). 

5-6. In four steps face to the right (9-12). 

7-8. Four steps forward (13-16). 
D. 9-16. Repeat C ( 1-16). 

Part 4. — 32 measures — 64 counts. 

This is exactly lilce Part 3, with the addition of the song. 

EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL JOURNALS AND PHYSIOLOGIC 
AND HYGIENIC NOTES OF INTEREST. 

Br D. M. nRD. KROGH, M. D., PhiUdclpbia. 

— NOTHING is more health-giving than a cold morning bath if in- 
dulged in by those whose reaction is good. The cold or tepid sponge bath, 
taken in the morning before breakfast, with friction to make the skin red, 
is one of the most health-giving actions we know of. (t promotes healtl^ 
drcttktion to the skin and all the organs of our body, and keeps them in a 
good condition and healthy In appearance. Some persons cannot indulge 
in a "morning tub" by reason of some peculiarity of their constitution, or 
from liver affections, and are unable to take the bath quite cold. It 
should, in this case, have just the chill taken off, but the skin should, in 
all instances, immediately after the hath, he thoroughly dried and rubhed 
with a coarse towel. The hrain is invigorated from the healthful stimula- 
tion of the nerves. If the person is not very strong, and the reaction is not 
perfect, a glass of hot water, taken after die bath, will prevent a chill.-— 
London "Health." 

— WE OUGHT to be well satisfied if in the near future the govern- 
ment establishes a bureau of health. It would surely be followed by a 
department in time, as has been the case with both the old bureau of agri- 
culture and the bureau of labor. The hopes of die profession will yet be 
fully realized and the recommendation of the President in his recent mes- 
sage will lead to the speedy inauguration of that which, though only a 
partial step in the directim toward which those hopes point, should be 
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gratefully and joyfully accepted by the profession. — "Med. Review of Re- 
views." 

—SIX HUiNDRED THOUSAND iiuman lives are needlessly sac- 
rificed in the United States every year. Three miUions are constantly 
seriously ill in the United States, more than one^half of these illnesses being 
preventable. Vicious personal habits and overwork are iJhe chief factors in 
brlnj^Ing about this appalling state of affairs. Intemperate livinj^ and the 
strenuous life, and not so much general causes and communicable diseases, 
are keeping up the death-rate. Preventive medicine has done valiant 
service in reducing the potentiality <d the latter as operating causes. In 
other words^ all our efforts have been confined "to protecting men from 
diseases which others might g^ve them, and permitting them to die in mid- 
dle life and old age of diseases which they may unknowingly give them- 
selves." 

Mr. Rittenhouse, of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
urges as a remedy that the state inaugurate a ssrstematic and permanent 
campaign of education for the prevention of diseases of all kinds by the 

distribution of health bulletins, the liberal use of health and medical in- 
spectors and by other methods. He also 5niggests that the state provide free 
medical examinations, periodically, for any who may desire them, for the 
purpose of detecting disease in time to check and cure it. His plan would 
enlarge the work of health departments and would require an increased 
staff of inspectors and medical , escaminers. 

The enormous loss to business interests entailed by existing conditions, 
inot to speak of the burdens that sickness and death bring upon the laboring 
man and his family, should convince such business interests and organized 
labor of the necessity for action of some sort. Such efforts as Mr. Ritten- 
house proposes would be well within the hounds of reason and would be 
amply justified by the results. — J. A. M. A.» Jan. 22, 191a— Med. Review 
of lleviews, f'eb., iQicx 

— <M£NTAL WORK b not a simple matter of mental energy, of 
ifuantity of positive or inbibitofy nervous discharges, but of this directkia 
as well; mental fatigue is not like physical fatigue and Tc^ u 1 r es diffierent 

treatment; its warning signs are more complicated, less efficacious, and 
therefore more often neglected ; the warnings that we do have are not 
measures of the degree of inability but indefinite and at present ill-under- 
stood signs of danger; the degree of mental inability does not vary propor- 
tiodately to the amount of work done without suflident rest, but increases 
much less quickly up to a certain*, amount of mental work, and then may 
increase much faster, so that one straw of mental work may then break 
the camel's back. — London "Health." 

— ^WHEN the entire moral energ}' of an individual goes into the cul- 
tivation of personal integrity, we all know how unlovely the result may be- 
come; the character is upright, of course, but too coated over with the re- 
sult of its own endeavor to be attractive. In the effort towards a higher 
morality in our social relations, we must demand that the individual shall 
be willing to lose the sense 6i personal achievement, and shall be content to 
realize his. activity only in connection With the activity of the many. — Jane 
Addams. 
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— EVEN cases of insanity have developed from fright in the young. 
The telling of ghost stories to children will make such an impression on 
their sensitive minds that they will most likely dreaCm al)out them, and wake 
up in a fright, with all the horrors of "night screaming" added, and will 
not be pacified. Serious brain and nervous disorders have resulted from 
this cause alone. 

7*he "night screaming" in children is largely due to this cause. Many 
children have also heen seriously frightened 1^ shutting them up in a dairk 
room as a punishment or by threatening them with the doctor — as some 
thoughtless parents do — ^who, they are told, will cut off their ears if they 

are not good children. 

— WHILE some of the brethren of the cloth have been busy popu- 
larizing and even practicing the psj^hic treatment of nervous disorders, 
others have been as busy to even better purpose in the propagation of the 
health crusade by very practical sermons and journalistic articles toward 
die furdierance of bodily welfare. It is truly refreshing and inspiring to 
have from the representatives of that organization which so lately taught 
the doctrine of asceticism, at least tacitly, such excellent aid in the direction 
of bodily reverence and care. Asceticism was never preached by the found- 
er of Christianity, and in this day when the more vital truths of that teacher 
are coining, to the surface, the doctrine that the body should be neglected is 
nnking Into medieval tue;ht. A sound body is needed to carry out the pres- 
ent interpretation of the Nazarene's teaching, — ^that our business is to be 
and do in this present hour, and not, by penance and spiritual contempla- 
tion, to feather our bed in a world to come. Indeed, it is now becoming 
apparent, as Herbert Spencer wrote, "that "All breaches of , the laws of 
health are physical sins," and even the church is echoing tfae words of the 
great agnostic. 

As example of this health-preaching, Lyrnan Abbott devotes five 
columns of his excellent journal to an article on food and fcedino: that is 
well worth the study of the lavman, and Dr. Buckley, of the Christian 
Advocate, who, in his characteristic vigorous manner, spit fire in the eyes 
of the Emmanuelites, has been running a series of editorials on the subject 
of exercise which would be worthy of a professional worker in physical - 
training. The articles by Dr. Buckley are the more Interesting that they 
are based on experiment with the \nr"ous health developers of which he 
writes. — The Dietetic and Hygienic (ja/.ctte. 



OYMNASTIC AND ATHLETIC NEWS. 

Br EMANUEL HAVG. SOT West USA S(.» York. 

— SPRING football practice at the big universities, smaller institu- 
tions, and at Annapolis has already provoked a great deal of gossip w ith 

relation to the six new rules promulgated by the Inrercollepate Football 
Rules Committee on March 2f). \\ ith attention now riveted on tackling. 

Particular stress is laid on throe of them as having almost a revolu- 
tionary effect, these being the abolition of the flying tackle, the regulation 
that members of the attacking eleven may not US9 their hands or arms on 
teammates to pull, push, or keep them on their feet, and the provision re- 
garding kicks traveling at least twenty yards across the line of scrimmage 
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fecfore the kicking side may be put onside unless the ball has been handled 
by a member the opposing team. 

At every institution in the United States where football has been 
played the one big exhortation of the coaches has always been for tacklers 
to leave tbdr feet at the moment of tackling. This advice has been based 
as much on the rule of safety as for any tactical reason, for it is obvious 
that in any collision between two moving men the one who has gathered 
the greater momentum will usually be less injured and will feel the shock, 
of contact the less. 

As taddes go, it is very sddom that a flying tackle has been made 
except when players were approaching each other at an acute angle. Cer- 
tainly the pursuer of the man with the ball would, in a stern chase, be 
foolish to leave the ground in a long-distance attempt to catch the fleeting 
one, for any man can ordinarily travel faster on his feet than he can 
fiirough the air propelled only by his legs. 

Therefore, tackles from the rear have commonly seen the tackier 
within three or four feet of the object of his pursuit before he launched 
# himself. Yet even this method of tackling, safe to both tackier and tackled, 
is banned under the new rule, for by no stretch of the imagination can a 
flying tackle be defined as other than that in which both of the tackler's 
feet are off the ground at the moment of impact. 

Head-on tackles are seldom of the long-distance diving variety, for 
usually the easiest man in the world for a runner to dodge is he who, from 
a non-moving and erect position, has left his feet and driven himself head 
first directly at the runner from in front. 

So it is that at the big universities where they have been experimenting 
with the new riile«; they have found that on the two occasions when lengthy 
diving tackles are imperative — when the ends are down the field under 
kicks and when the ends or defensive half backs are running towards the 
side lines on a diagonal to the man with the ball — they must fall back on 
mere concussion, as it w^ere, a bringing together of two bodies without the 
tackier leaving his feet. And with what result? 

At one New England institution there is already a casualty list caused 
by the tackier having to get his man without leaving his feet cleanly. In- 
stead of doing as of yore, the tackier has now to get close up to bis man 
and then drive the blow home by body-checking, with a subsequent use of 
arms to stop the runner's leg movement. 

That is to say, as the defensive end, for instance, sends his man out 
toward tlie siMf* lines on an attempt to turn the end, it has been found that 
he must get within close range, taking the risk of a stiff-arm, heeled blow 
on the jaw, and put his head and shoulders into the runner's body, then 
circling the runner's legs for the tackle. Inasmuch as the tackier may not 
leave his feet what else can he do? is the wail of the coaches. And so at 
that university tackier and tackled are helping to make an altogether out- 
of-season hospital li>t. 

At Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Tufts, and Annapolis almost all the scrim- 
mage practice which has thus far been held has shown that the defensive 
quarter back and the full back dropped some fifteen yards in the rear of 
his line are quite sufficient to defend against the new form of onside kick, 
provided that the present forward pass across the line of scrimmage is 
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abandoned and the defensive half backs thus brought back to their old po- 
sition on support of the tackles. 

At Yale much work has been done under the three provisions of Group 
A, confuimg the forward pass to back of the attacking line of scrimmage, 
a defense which is not allowed to spread out wider than. the offense, and 
fifteen yards to go in three tries. It has been found that, under a combina- 
tion of the first two of these three suuggestions, end running has been made 
more profitable than mass plays at the tackles and guards, with a great 
premium placed on strategy'. 

By shooting plays out toward the ends, thus calling the defensive end 
and half back out; a short forward pass has enabled the fall back or quarter 
to dart quicMy through the line or around the tacUe on die other side of 
the line. But coincident with this conclusion has come the discovery that 
the defensive ends and half backs are indeed in a bad way to stop attacks 
at the flanks, because they are not allowed to tackle cleanly, but must ap- 
proach the runner so closely as to body check him first and tackle afterward. 

Moreover, it has been found that the injuries subsequent to the new 
tackle are far more apt to be really serious than under the old rule. The 
diving tackle looks like a very rough play for aU concerned, but, on the 
whole, the runner is accustomed to the shock of impact and takes care of 
himself. He goes down hard, to be sure, but seldom with serious results. 
It is usually what has happened after the tackle that has made cripples. 

The twisting of legs and backs, the wrenching knees and ankles, these 
have come after the actual diving tackle was completed. There hav^e been 
few injuries to the upper part of the torso under the old rule. But it is 
reported from three big imtttutions that chest and stomach injuries are 
now the rule rather than the exception following every one of die tackles 
under the new rule, with an increase of twisted ankles and knees, in which 
the tackier is as often injured as the tackled. 

One illustration of just what the new tackle has eloquently told the 
coaches is perhaps best shown by reverting to an injury of last season. Ev- 
erybody who saw Lilley go down under the attack of three Harvard 
tacklers will remember for many a day how he was smothered under an 
attack every part of which was body checking and none diving tackling all 
hig^ and none low. Analyzed down to a fine point, the attack on Lillely 
was that of weight against weight. 

The practice this spring has proved that, under the new rule, players, 
when tackling, will have to depend more upon their own weight and 
strength than on accurate, well-timed tackles. And it has proved, too, 
that it is now very questionable whether, unless the system of tackling that 
has always prevailed is left as it was, there will not be a far bigger injury 
list next fall than ift* previous years, almost all of it due to the new tackling. 

It was hinted at more than one college dub last week that the In- 
tercollegiate Football Rules Committee would, as a result of present spring 
practice, be asked to rescind its newest ruling on tackling and restore the 
diving tackle to its former station. Then, with the interference kept from 
being too compact by another of the new rules, defensive ends and tackles 
will have individuals to cope with and serious injury will Be less frequent 
than ever before. 
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For the fifth succeeding year Mr. Jay Gould emphasized his claim 
to rank as tiie master amateur tennis exponent of ihe world bv defeatuifi: 
Joshua Crane, of Boston, on the court of the Racquet and Tennis Club 
in this city. The young Columbia student, who played from the Racquet 
and Tennis Club, of Philadelphia, defeated the Boston champion three 
straight sets by 6-2, 6-3, 6-1. 



— In the Universalist Church of Our Father, Grand avenue and I^ef- 
ferts place, Brooklyn, is a stained glass window, a memorial to the late 
Henry C. Chad wick, widely known as 'the Father of BaseBall." It was 
' tmvefled recently with appropriate services, a eulogy being pronounced upon 
the life of the man and his uplifting ihfluence on die great national game. 

The window is a replica of Holman Hunt's painting, **The Light of 
the World," and at the bottom is inscribed: — ^In memoiy of Henry C 
Chadwick, Father of Baseball, by his friends." 

The Rev. Thomas E. Potterton pronounced the eulop' on the life of 
Mr. Chadwick, speaking in glowing terms of his unselfish devotion in 
bringing a great game up to a high, clean basis. 

In the front pew was seated Mr. Charles Ebbetts, presFdent of the 
Brooklyn Baseball Club, who was in charge of the memoriaT liind and who 
collected the fund from men in the National and American Ceagues. With 

him sat Mrs. Chadwick, the ninety-one-year-old widow and two of her 
daughters, Mrs. Thomas Eldridge, of Sag^ Haxbor, and Mrs. William G. 
Edwards, of Brooklyn. 



BOOK REVIEW. 



— ^Mr. W. P. Bowen, M. S., Professor of Physical Education, Michi- 
gan, State Normal Collecje. Ypsilanti, Michigan, recently issued another 
volume of interest to teachers, principally of teachers of gymnastics and 
those doing pi;i\^round work. The bonk is entitled "The Teaching of 
Gymnastic Games." The first three chapters treat of "the j^rowth of the 
play movement in American education;" "the meaning and value of play;" 
and "how age and sex influence play;" and arc well written, while the re- 
maining ten chapters contain a description of games progressively classified 
from the most easy and simple to the more difficult and complex forms. 
The volume is bound in pasteboard and contains 134 pages. It sells at 75 
cents, (mailing price 8=; cents), and may be had from Mind & Body, Herold 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. — Dr. Kr, 

—"THE BODY AT ^VORK" the fourth volume of the Gulick Hy- 
giene series is, like the other books, strongly to be recommended. The 
point of the book is to show how to train one's body to do the most efficient 
work. Emphasis is laid on function rather than on structure. Quite a 
number of illustrations are taken from Dr. Schmidt's "Unser Koerper." The 
mailing price of the book, which is of the same size as the preceding vol- 
umes, is 55 cents. Published by Ginn Company, BostOn. To bc had 
from Mind and Body, Herold Bidg., Milwaukee. 
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HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. 

By John W. Wainwkigu i , .M.D., New York. 

The phenomenon of heredity and the results of environment are so 
dosely interwoven that it is difficult to declare where one begins and the 
other ceases. Heredity is defined as the transmission from the parent to 
the offspring of general and acquired traits and qualities; or, the tendency 
which exists in every animal or plant in all essential characteristics to re- 
semble its parent and thus to be of the same species. Heredity is, therefore, 
intrinsic. 

Environment is whatever encompasses or surrounds; external circum- 
stances and conditMMis and, therefore, extrinsic. Environment tends to 
shape the mental and physical characteristics and these, in turn, may be 

and often ar£ transmitted to the offspring, thus assuming the nature of 
heredity traits. Compensation, in this connection, may be termed the sum 

of benefits arisinji from an adaptation to environinmif. 

General traits are those that come from remote ancestry as well as from 
other causative factors such as environment, inter-marriage, anatomical and 
physiological abnormal traits of the progenitors. In fM:t, man is the product 
of the eons of past age^. Whatever of good or .bad, refinement or vicious- 
ness that exists in the individual existed in his ancestors. Man, in other 
words, is the composite of all that has gone before him. His environment 
may determine his traits or characteristics and tliese he accentuated or sub- 
dued in his progen) , but he will bear in his mental and physical make-up 
the unmistakable impress of the evolution through and to all past living 
creatures, including simian, reptilian and piscian. The defective represents 
interrupted progress in the evolution of man as we find him today at his 
best ; while natural selection and the survival of the fittest have made it 
possible for progress. It took many generations to accomplish the conditions 
as we find them today and then only through the natural destruction of the 
defective or unfit. Climate, the elements, the ability to procure sustenance, 
and to maintain oneself amidst his natural enemies, sociological and other 
factors in his environment had to be met and adjusted to his benefit. Only 
the strong survived and through transmissifm of their characteristics to the 
offspring, through heredity, could progress be made. The weak or defective 
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fell, became extinct, while such as were fitted to make their way through 

the multitude of obstacles, survived. 

There are four general methods of inheritance of qualities or traits: 
First: The qualities of the parents may blend in the oifepring. This if 

illustrated in stature and in skin color; the progeny of the white father and 
the black mother being neither white nor hiack but what is termed mulatto. 

Second: The quality may be inherited from one parent wholly. This 
has been termed alterative heritage and is illustrated in the color of eye and 
hair, the offspring having the color, both of eye and hair, or of either eye or 
hair, of one parent. 

Third: In one part of the body the quality may be exactly like that 
of one parent; in another part exactly that of the other parent. This is 
known as particulate inheritance and is markedly noticeable in animals such 
as the horse, dog and other mammals. In the horse one parent may be 
black, the other white and the issue gray, or dappled, or one bay and the 
other white and the offspring the sooUed "calico" or white and red spotted. 

Fourth: Reversion. This is inheritance from a remote ancestor or, 
perhaps, more truly speaking, the absence of typical immediate inheritance. 
Reversion is illustrated in the mixini: of two races of varying character- 
• istics, the offspring having traits and characteristics resembling neither parent, 
but like the ancestral. Numerous illustrations familiar to the physician 
might be cited to illustrate reversion, mental and physical characteristics 
being especially in evidence. 

Fifth: We may have cual'ties strongly marked in bf)th parent*; trans- 
mitted in a very marked degree to the offspring. This is known as the law 
of cumulative or convergent inheritance. 

Sixth: Inherited qualities will appear in the offspring at the same age as 
when they lAanifested themselves in the parent — ^law of homochronous hered- 
ity—or if intensified by cumulative heredity they may appear at a younger 
age* 

Seventh: Morbid or abnormal condin'ons or di^crses wln"ch are hered- 
itarily transmitted may produce in the offspring similar conditions — similar 
mori)id heredity, or dissimilar condirions having nevertheless a strong affinity 
to the parental condition — ^heredity by transformarion. 

It has been shown that not only when the cell has divided twice, but 
four times, and even sixtef-n times, the «;pparate cells if dissociated from the 
group can pursue a separate existence and become well developed organisms 
of the parent type, thus showing the persistence of heredity. 

As elsewhere indicated, man's mental and physical organization has 
been developed through untold generations and is the resultant of hereditary 
culture and physical develonment transmitted by all of his ancestors. Every 
cell in man's body Is so dilTerentiated from others that each performs a spe- 
cial function and life work with the same precision and response to hereditary 
tendency as does the individual. These cells act in response to stimulation 
from the nerve centers. So long as these nerve centers are normal, the 
action of the cells will be normal, but if the nerve centers are modified or 
rendered abnormal through diseaM or otherwise, there will result hereditary 
abnormal tendencies and the ofFsprlnrr will partake of the abnormalities. 

General heredity is characterized by repetitions of the physical, mental 
and moral peculiarities of the ancestors; for instance, children will sometimes 
so dosely resemble ont or other of their parents as to be at once recognized 
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dlnn^ the strong resemblance. In certain families special tendencies such 
as complexion, stature and weight become habitual and as they appear at 

certain times in life conclusions may be forecast. Again, certain families 
tend to long life, to twins, to certain habits, religions, business or profes- 
sional tendencies, to music, the stage, to genius or mediocrity and to moral 
or crinnnal tendencies. These latter psychological traits — normal or ab- 
normal — are more unerring in their appearance than the physical, and are 
forcibly illustrated in families of soldiers, advocates, musicians, statesmen, 
financiers and business men of history. The Jew has ever been shrewd 
in trade, the Indian in cunning. 

Prenatal iiiiluences, or direct causes for individual variations, are the 
a priori factors which exert the elective influences in transmitting hereditary 
traits or characteristics invariably determining the oikpring's individuality, 
or in other words, hereditary characteristics tend to be transmitted ; acquired 
^ characteristics or traits to modify these same traits. Prenatal influences 
tend to further modify and make permanent these characteristics in the 
offspring. If the prenatal influences are indifferent or not strongly marked, 
they interfere less with the transmission of general hereditary tendencies. 
If, on the other handi these same influences are strongly marked, the tendency 
is to accentuate characteristics of the ancestors. Prenatal influences are un- 
questionably very important factors in individual, characteristics, and this 
influence is very largely dependent upon the physical nnd mental conditions 
of the father and mother at the period of conception ; especially is this true 
of the mother's physical, mental and moral condition at this period, and upon 
her environment during the early months of pregnancy, the constructive 
functions of the cells responding to maternal influences in these early months. 
We thus see the necessity for mental balance, agreeable surroundings and 
physical health of the mother. Too much stress cannot be laid upon these 
conditions at such times. 

When a child is conceived during the period of inebriation of father or 
mother there must be a tendency to alcoholic indulgence in the offspring. 
If there is a lack of affection; if either parent is, at the .time, mentally occu- 
pied in planning the execution of a crime; if during the stress of poverty, 

hunger or n'her depressing conditions of mind, the child is likely, at least, tO 

be influenced and show like or similar tendencies. 

On the other hand like tends to produce like; hatred, hatred; violence, 
violence; dishonesty, dishonesty; love, love; strength, strength mental and 
physical. Environment plays a very important role in the individual ten- 
dencies, indeed it is a question whether environment does not more ma- 
terially influence the characteristics or traits of the individual than does 
heredity. Heredity traits can be influenced through environment, or so 
modified as to be unrecognizable. 

Occasionally a child is born and crows to manhood amidst the most 
vicious environments, but inheriting a character so strong, so inherently good, 
that he rises above his environment and develops into a most useful and ex- 
emplary citizen. A child may thus become unlike the parent by training or 
through environment * 

Ordinarily, however, the child of the slums, reared amidst squalor, with 
vicious associate? and surroundings may be expected to develop traits similar 
to those of his companions whom he naturally seeks to emulate. A stunted 
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body and mind will develop a diseased body and mind. Until sociological 
conditions can be made to approach the ideal we must not expect to find 
always the ideal citi/.cn nor should the unfortunate be always condemned, 
but rather their environment sliould be improved. Disease and crime can 
be largely controlled through well directed and earnestly applied means, 
and thus through environment, will unfavorable heredity be so modified as to 
lose much of its curse. Then and then only will humanity receive the com- 
pensation which is its due. 

Opinions have changed within recent years as to the hereditary trans- 
mission of disease. But a few years since the opinion prevailed that most 
diseases were hereditary, notably tuberculosis. Authorities have since denied 
the communicability of tuberculosis. Today we know that this disease is 
contagious, and that while it is not directly transmitted, a predisposition to 
acquire it is inherited, and that the descendants of tuberculous parents or 
ancestors are more prone to contract the disease than those whose ancestors 
were free from it. There is an immunity, however, to disease in the children 
of those who have been thus aflFected, else, how account for some members of 
a family being free from a disease strongly marked in the parents, such, for 
instance, as tuberculosis, insanity, chorea. 

Social environment is responsible not alune for physical deterioration 
in the individual but for dormant mental characteristics such as vices, 
crimes, neuroses, insanities, idiocies, and the various fads and love of mysti- 
cism. But as elsewhere stated man is not simply the creature of his environ- 
ment, but the product of h\-;:r)n(' ages. He inay he influenced by his environ- 
ment which may detennme one or nunierous dormant characteristics, but 
nevertheless he is the sum of his ancestors. With the impress of civilization 
there follows greater mental and physical exhaustion and this in time is 
followed by hysteria, melancholy, neurasthenia, the use of stimulants and a 
desire for excitement. These, accentuated, presage crime, insanity, the loss 
of will power or lack of ability to concentrate one's thoughts, and these in 
turn are transmitted to the offspring, and thus we account for the fact 
established by statistics that "^O per cent of all criminals are born criminals. 

It is said that one in every 300 in England, and one in 500 in the 
United States becomes insane. Heredity and the strain of environment are 
responsible for this state of afbirs. An unstable nervous condition resulting 
from sociological factors will devdop into alcoholism, speculation, fast living, 
to be followed in the succeeding generation by various psychoses, such as 
neurasthenia, hysteria with an occasional degenerate or genius ; and this again 
by more pronounced degeneracy, epilepsy and brain deterioration and again 
by idiocy, feeble mindedness and finally the cycle is made complete by sterility 
and annihilation, and thus spontaneous cure. Thus nature comes to* the 
rescue and wipes from the face of the earth the undesirable and allows the 
world to progress. 

This picture is not overdrawn, but does not alwavs follow in the se- 
quence detailed, for certain traits may be obliterated and spontaneous cure 
follow, and this is effected through the laws of heredity and environment; 
but these same traits may also lie dormant to become again in evidence in 
future generations. 

Precocious children may show an aptitude or even a genius for certain 
callings not observed in the parent, but the tendency can be traced' to stmt 
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past ^enerntion or it be shown that the parent has those qualities or traits 
undeveloped. 

Moral diseases, like physical diseases, are contagious, epidemic and 
hereditary. The som of vicious and corrupt men reproduce the very nature 
of their parents. 

If the offspring come from ancestors well endowed mentally and well 
formed physically, he w ill pfisscs> these charnctcristics of organization and be 
equipped for the combat of life and prepared to pursue- his wav by his own 
virtues and energies. On the other hand, if he spring trom a stock already 
marked with the stigmata of hereditary blemish, he comes into life with a 
badly balanced organization and inherited defects latent and ready to develop 
when some cause, accidental or otherwise, arises to start them into activity. 

If the immediate ancestry be defective of the maternal environment dur- 
ing fetal life he poor, the ntavistic tendency to a remote type will lie^elnp 
at the expense of advance unless parried by the favorable influences of 
changed or improved environment. Upon the mother depends to a great 
extent the preservation of the type and of accidental variations introduced 
by the male. 

Immediate heredity, may be malign or otherwise as environment shall 

determine. As above stated, the mother is the great factor in heredity, as a 

healthy mother may offset the paternal defects of a generation. Maternal 
environment involves the question of maternal impressions. Profound 
shock, destitution, want of food, etc., act upon the mother and may deleteri- 
ously influence the fetus, for not only does poverty produce anemia and mal- 
nutrition of the fetus, but profound shock disturbs the bodily metabolism. 
A more delicate molecular transmission during maturation of the ovum, 
durint; its fertilization, or during the embryonic stne:es of the more complex 
and, therefore, more readily disturbed and distorted human ^jerm, will ac- 
count for the disastrous effect of insanity or other mental and physical dis- 
turbances in the ofkpring. Epileptic, children may result from the effect 
paternal inebriety has upon maternal health and environment. 

Herbert Spencer has shown that with the increase in growth and special- 
ization there follow s a decrease in the explosive manifestations in early 
biolosiic history, in the function of reproduction which is common to all cells. 
With advance in evolution, the functions of cells become specialized and the 
extent of reproductive power is decreased. This specialization. Spencer 
designates individuation. In degeneracy the organism returns to the lower 
type and consequently tends to a reversion of individuation. From this cause 
results the plural and frequently repeated Wrths in the deeenerate. The 
occurrence of large families, therefore, is not an expression of advance but of 
degeneracy. 

The absence of deep emotional feeling enables the defective or certain 
individuals or organisms to weather the storms of stress, and thus they pass 
through life like a cork through the disturbed waters, while those of the 
hteher type, having a lack of brute force are crowded into those pursuits 
where there is less storm and where the finer senses receive the least amount 
of friction and shock. — Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 
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THE EVOLUTIONS OF ATHLETIC EVILS. 

Third Paper by Wilbur P. Bowbn, Professor of Physical Bdacation. 
State Normal Cullej^, Y|isilanti, Michigan. 

The (growth of student athletics has been ver>' rapid for twenty years. 
From small beginnings in a few eastern universities the movctnent has not 
only grown to enormous proportions where it started, but it has spread to 
nearly all the colleges and high schools in the country. This rapid growth 
has brought about some serious athletic problems that have compelled the 
attention of tenchers, and for several years past the educational press has 
brought out many able discussions of these problems. As a result of the 
chance afforded to study the growth and development of various phases 
of athletic life and custom, and the illumination given in these discussions, 
we can now see clearly some things that were formerly rather hazy and of 
doubtful significance. 

One notable change within the last few years has been the gradual 
falliniji; away of active opposition to athletics as a part of education. It is 
practically admitted by everybody nowadays that the athletic games and 
^orts have come to stay, and that there is a good reason for their staying. 
The- general public is just beginning to recognize for the first time that 
the occupations of everyday life in the future, and especially with the more 
intelligent classes, will not afford enough bodily exercise and training to 
maintain the phjsique of the race. Leading educators are seeing for the 
first time that something like athletic training is necessary to the highest 
mental development. Physicians are urging as never before the universal 
practice of bodily exercises as one great means of health, instead of relying 
solely on the taking of medicine. So strong has this sentiment become in 
all directions that there no longer exists any practical opposition to the 
general advisability of athletic sports. 

Along with the growing recognition of the hygienic and educational 
value of athletic practice has come ;he realization that high school and 
college sports, as now Carried on, do not even remotely approach the accom- 
plishment of what they can do along these lines. They are apparently con- 
ducted for thv brnrfit of the few who Icnst need such training, rather than 
for the good ot the mass of students; their main purpose seems to be spec- 
tacular, rather than hygienic, and educational; they frequently lead to 
various forms of dishonesty and brutality, and to all degrees of excess. How 
can we account for such an amazing inconsistency? What motive can there 
be strong enough to induce a college or a high school, puiporting to stand 
for all that is highest and best in Christian civilization, to secretly hire trained 
athletes to pla\ on its teams? What advantage can there be in such an 
institution's making a false showing in athletics? Why should our edu- 
cational institutions, the county over, sacrifia the best interests of 90 per 
cent of their students in order to promote a series of shows given by their 
few best athletes? 

A brief study of the evolution of American college athletics and ath- 
letic customs clears the mystery and shows exactly how such misuse of 
athletics has arisen. A century ago, when the foundations of our educa- 
tional system were being laid, American life called for no special means to 
secure bodily* training. Fully 95 per cent of the population lived in the 
country. Pioneer life in the midst of a new country had developed a hardy 
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race. In the past of the race the work necessary to secure the necessities of 
lile had always provided all the bodily development that was necessary. No 

one in those dnys ever dreamed of the compline revnlution that the invention 
of machinery has since wrought in the occupations and life habits of the 
American people. Those who attended the colleges and academies of those 
days went there^ in most instances, from the active outdoor life of the farm, 
and looked forward to a life of considerable bodily activity afterwards. The 
educational system was moulded to meet the needs of these people as they 
saw them. In a sparsely settled countn,', with very limitccl opportunities for 
reading and tor social intercourse, and with a democratic tonn of govern- 
ment, education was planned to give students a liberal culture, a more schol- 
arly and polite use of the mother tongue, and the opportunity to acquire 
useful knowledge, especially along lines pertaining to indurtiy and politics. 
When, as time went on, college men began to take up athletic sports, no 
one thought of them as having any serious importance, either educationally or 
otherwise. Since they were considered simply as forms of amusement which 
certain persons chose to follow, it was naturally expected that those who took 
part in them should pay whatever it cost to carry them on. Even after they 
assumed great proportions, and after it began to he seen that they had 
great educational value, still the college niithorities everv-^where adhered to 
the trrdition that the colleges were intended to provide intellectual culrure 
only, and considered it entirely outside tlie province of a school or college to 
provide the funds to carry on athletic work. 

As the attention given to athletics increased, the need of money to 
provide the maintenance of the sports increased along with it. The students 
interested in the sports, failing to secure from the funds of the institution 
any allowance for their maintenance, saw thnt the exi^ter^ce of any such 
training depended upon their putting on the market a kind and quality of 
sport that would pay. Working along this line they soon found that financial 
support depended upon their putting out a winning team. They found that 
the average individual likes to be on the winning side of everything, and 
that while people have a moderate desire to see games and contests, they have 
an Immensely greater interest in the team or the man who can be?t all com- 
petitors. They found that the average community will give liberal support 
to a team that can win all its games, but that it will not give'much financial 
or moral support to a team that loses. 

As soon as the promoters of athletics clearly grasped this principle, 
they at once set about making athletics p?,y. The old idea of athletics for 
health and for discipline was discarded; that of athletics for revenue took its 
place. What had been sport now became business; what had been friendly 
compcritmn Ix'caiiie war. "The tentn" existed but tor one purpose: to defeat 
and humiliate the teams of rival institutions; only in that way could it swell 
the gate receipts, The mass of students, lacking unusual physical ability; 
merited consideration only in so far as they would aid in the enterprise 
by paying the admission fee and "rooting" for the team. With a zeal and 
shrew'dness seldom surpassed in the world of finance, many a genius of the 
college world has in\'ented schemes that have been used in every colleqre and 
high school. Professional coaches have been employed ; famous athletes from 
the alumni have been brought back to help the coach whip the team into 
fighting trim; students, coaches, and alumni have been set at the work of 
inducing promising athletes to come to the institution; athletes have been 
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enticed and even hired to leave rival institutions and play against their old 
associates; newspapers have been induced to give large space and attention 
to the games and to individual players of certain institutions; players have 
been given extra inducements in the form of expensive uniforms and equip- 
ment for the sport, free board at the "training table," long and frequent 
railroad trips, and an amount of hero worship seldom equalled in the days 
of chivalry. 

The system has worked well for what it was intended. The success 
of athletics as a commercial venture has been phenomenal, even in this com- 
mercial age. Single games sometimes bring in gate receipts amounting to 
more than a thousand dollars apiece for all the men on both of the com- 
peting teams. Several of the largest student associations spend more than 
$100,000 annually tor the expenses of teams. Several have an equipment, 
paid for by earnings and by gifts of loyal alumni, approaching half a million 
dollars. The athletics of smaller institutions have also met with prosperity 
on a smaller scale. 

The financial success of student athletics has given them a standing and 
prestige with the general public that they could not have gained in the same 
time in any other way. Business men appreciate financial success, and are 
apt to measure success in dollars and cents. As a consequence, many who 
looked upon athletics a few years ago as a piece of student foolishness are 
now enthusiastic supporters of the games. College men, formerly held in 
little esteem in the commercial world, won the respect of the pjablic when 
they demonstrated that they were able to make money. Coming to have 
an interest in athletics in this way, the [general public naturally thinks of the 
matter as a financial proposition and accepts the commercial idea of athletics 
as the correct one. 

A great many people, both students and citizens, viewing the matter 
from this standpoint, have little patience with the disposition of faculty com- 
mittees to frame rules of eligibili!\' and to discourage the custom of ofTering 
inducements to <joo(l athletes. What harm is there, they ask, in hiring good 
men, if by so doing > ou can pay them and realize a profit ? That is good 
business. If a college may hire a good teacher in all propriety, why not a 
gpod athlete? No one ever demands that a doctor be an amateur, then why 
a ball player? Why should a college faculty discriminate against its own 
teams by requiring all the players to keep up in their studies to the same 
standard as those students who have no athletic work to do? What sense 
is there in hampering a system that works so well by a lot of rules and 
restrictions that have nothing to do with the case? 

As long as the commercial basis of the present system is accepted as 
the correct one by the college authorities, there is no answer to these ques- 
tions. The trouble with student athletics is not on the surface, but in the 

principles on which the system is founded. Athletics promoted, as most stu- 
dent athletics are todiiv, chiefly in the interest of their earning capacity, are 
essentially professional. What matters it whether the proceeds go to bene- 
fit the system as a whole or the players individually? The distinction is a ■ 
mere matter of words. The whole train of athletic evils against which the 
^Eiculty committees and the intercollegiate boards have been battling are the 
natural and inevitable residts of the false principles on which the system 
rests. As lontj ns we expect the athletics to support themselves, we must 
expect the managers to play to draw a crowd ; since this depends on winning, 
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^rinmng will be considend the thing of supreme importance ; as loi^ as ath- 
kdcs axe carried on between teams and before crowds who look at it fnun 

this standpoint, the temptations to dishonesty, brutality, nnd excess will be 
too great for many to withstand. As long as the purpose of athletics is com- 
mercial, the spirit will not rise above the spirit of the stock exchange, no 
mtter what rules the faculty cnnmittee txy.to enforce. Efforts to refonn 
have met with only partial and temporary success, because they have been 
mainly attempts to remove certain evils while retaining the system and the 
9irit from which they inevitably sprintr- 

In the great schools for boys in Knj^land and in a few schools and col- 
leges in this country the institution has furnished room and equipment for 
athletic sports, and has provided for the organization and practice. of such 
sports irre^ective of phjfsical ability. In these institutions the percentage 
of students engaging in some form of bodily training is two or three times 
as frrent as in those that arc most famous for their athletics, the sports are 
morf uniformly beneficial to the participants, and the evils are much less 
evident. In a few institutions the fund is raised by a subscription 
or voluntary assessment paid by the members of the school, no admission 
fees being charged at the games. This is a great im)>rovement over the 
usual system, as shown by the greater numbers benefited and the general 
spirit of the student body. The students of such institutions have a healthy 
interest in taking part in renl sport, rather than in taking it all by proxy, 
and thej' are more apt to be loyal to the team at all times, whether it wins 
or not. The man in a paid seat in the bleacher is not the best exponent of 
college spirit; he has paid for the satisfaction of seeing his side win, and he 
wants his money's worth ; he is gleeful and noisy as long as his team is ahead 
and gaining, but subsides into sullen and silent gloom when it is losing. This 
is a cheap brand of loyalty, but it is the kind that has been developed by the 
system. 

The school and college authorities who wish athletic refonn can get it 
at any time when they are ready to provide the funds ; then they can dictate 
the method of expenditure and the system will be free, from the commercial 

spirit and the moral and educational evils that go along with it. Some fear 
rha*^ to divorce commercialism from sport will take away all vim, but the 
instinctive desire to excel, possessed by every normal individual, is a suffi- 
cient incentive to make everyone anxious to win. This is natural and right, 
and gives to all plays and games the zest that makes them so great a force 
in education ; the influence is bad when the desire tp win is exaggerated 
nut of all reason by making financial support and the existence of the sports 
depend upon winning. 

It is not surprising that coaches, students, and citizens should see in 
athletics a commercial instead of an educational problem; they are not stu- 
dents of education, and they have been driven to their point of view by the 
failure of fnculn'rs, principals, and governing boards to provide the funds 
for this branch of education as rhcv provide for all others. Tt is surprising 
•that the leaders of education in America, those who dictate or advise the ap- 
portio^mct of funds among all branches of education, should have for two 
decades foiled to grasp the educational value of this work and have left it 
to go off on a tangent ; it is still' more surprising that the teachers, the great 
ba^'d of wide>awake and progressive people who handle the educational des- 
tinies of the nation, should .have but yesterday passed by the golden oppor> 
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tunity of a lifetime and pennitted the playground a8$ociatioRS» made up 
chiefly of outsiders, to inaugurate the greatest educational movement of 
modern times. There Is hope that in a time not too far in the future the 
high schools, colleges, and universities will learn from observation of the 
playgrounds what games and sports axe for. Of all things, let us hope 
that the playgrounds will not he conrnierdalized. 



THE EyOLUTION OF THE LATEST SWIMMING STROKES. 

Ir. B. Uandlbv. 

Writers on swimming topics are almost unanimous in looking upon 
the crawl stroke a> a typical one, whose characteristics are so distinctive 

as to class it hy itself. This is an error. The crawl has outgrown its 
individuality and branched out into so many varieties, each by itself a type, 
that the name serves to designate a group of greatly differing types and 
should be taken as generic 

It has pleased Australians to tiall us pilferous because we gave the 
variety of crawl developed in this country the name of American, and one 
can hardly blame them, when the light they regard us in is taken into 
consideration. We were trailing tailendcrs until quite recently, and they 
could hardly be expected to believe that a poor tribe of benighted swim- 
mers from Uncle Sam's domain should do anything so presumptuous as 
to evolve a Stroke of their own. 

As a matter of fact, there is as much difference betw-een the Ameri- 
can and Australian types of crawl as there is between the side stroke and 
the trudgeon. There never was any attempt at pilfering. On the con- 
trary, we labeled the antipodean crawl "Australian" the minute we saw 
it, and it was only when it became necessary to distinguish between it and 
our own creation that the qualifying term "American*' suggested itself and 
was chosen. 

Now even the names "Australian" and "American" are growing to be 
confusing:, and it would be a sensible thing to follow the example set in' 
the christening of the trudgeon and call the different varieties of crawl 
the "Cavill," "Kitching." "Daniels," "Handy," etc, after the men who 
invented them or made them famous. 

A glance over the situation will show the necessity of this revised 
nomenclature. 

The original crawl was a creation of Dick Cavill of Sydney, New 
South Wales, eight or nine years ago. The young Australian became 
convinced that the leg-thrash used by the natives of Colombo would give 
more speed than the scissor kick then in use. After experimenting a bit 
with it he adopted it, combining it with the trudgeon arm motion. 

The thrash in question is produced through an alternate raisin<^ of 
the lower legs to a kneeling position, followed by a sudden straightening 
of them that whacks them down hard on the surface of the water. In 
seeking to make the stroke rhythmic CaviU found that the action was well 
balanced when he timed the catch of the right arm with the slap of the 
left leg and vice versa. As this necessitated swimming flat on the face 
he breathed orl\' every three or four strokes that the position might be 
disturbed as little as possible. It was hard on the wind because the 
speed of the stroke was terrific. 
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After Cayill had obtained his wonderful speed out of the new method 
every one copied it and no attempt was made to modify it. To this day 
its action is unchanfred. 

Here in America we had no means of studying his invention, because » 
die descriptions we had of it were generally from uninitiated pens and 
impossible to understand. We were interested, though, and wc tried to 
imitate it, and while we thought we were copying it we were unwittingly 
developing a t3fpe of our own that experts now claim is the best In ex- 
istence. Having nobody to tell us that the action of arm and ic^ should 
be synchronous we just ran the thrash, as wc understood it, into the trud^- 
eon arm motions, without giving a thought to time, and the stroke thus 
became one in which arms and legs worked absolutey independently of 
each other. 

Of course the individual adjusted the speed of each to suit fin 

personality, so that those with stronger lecr^ than arms used a thrash pro- 
portionately faster than the one with stroni^er arms. This enabled all to 
use cver>' ounce of power to best a lvantat;e. The Australian crawler is ■ 
no better dian the weakest part of his body. 

From the American crawl came the legless stroke of which H. J. 
Handy of Chicago is the best exponent. Something told the westerner 
that the amount of power used in his kick was not warranted by the bene- 
fit cierived from it, and he tried to cover the distance without it, letting 
his lec;s trail limply behind, without motion. Results justified the change. 
The improvement was marked and he has since made some remarkably 
good records with his legless crawl. 

Another variety was developed by C. M. Daniels of New York. 
Daniels made splendid time with the American kind, both at home and 
in England, \mtil he saw Cecil Healy, the Australian champion, swim. 
Then he decided that a combination embodyine the best points of both 
American and Australian varictii^s would prove faster than either. So 
he took up the timed action of Cavill, making it slower and longer, and x 
in order to keep the body moving between strokes introduced a fluttering 
of the feet (practically the American thrash) between die flaps of the 
legs. 

After this it seemed as if the innovations were exhausted, but last 
spring a coterie of Victoria swimmers in Australia bethought themselves 
of trving to adapt the crawl to the stroke of the late Barney Kieran, the 
greatest distance swimmer the world has ever produced, and they brought 
out a stroke that might well be described as an amble. 

Kieran maintained that proper oxigenatton of the lungs was the 
secret of endurance, and that the oftener one breathed in s\\ imming the 
better. He therefore swam the trudgeon with a heavy rolling motion 
that brought his mouth above water on both sides and enabled him to 
take two inhalations to every one of his opponents. To this he attributed 
his marvelous performances. 

The Kieran crawlers believe that by catching with the right arm as 
the right leg kicks, and vice versa, the propelling movements are not inter- 
fered with, but one rolls sufficiently to breathe on both sides so that the 
stroke should prove an imnrovement of Barney's. Up to now no phe- 
nomenon has appeared to illustrate the wonders of the discovery, but th;« 
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hardly means anything, because a man naturally fast is necessary beside* 
the stroke. The theory is good, and we may soon be registering a new 
leap forward, but just now the Victorians are at the experimental stage. 
Still, it is another variety, and this makes fi/c recognized types — the 
Australian, American, Daniels, Handy, and Victorian, each with distinct 
characteristics of its own. 

"iriave we reached the limit?" and "What type is the best?" are 
questions we are now asking ourselves without finding a proper answer* . 
Theory would pmm to the American stroke as best, but theory counts for^ 
awfully little in swimming. Time only will give the true answer. 

/■s to reaching the limit, an emphatic "no" may be said. Neither 
of the varieties represents the ideal stroke. One has but to drop into the 
New York Athletic club and watcii instructor Sundstrom perform his 
"swordHsh" swim to realize that he has found a leg movement faster dian 
any crawl kick in existence. So far men have tried vainly to imitate it, 
but the day will cookt when that movement will be combined with an ap- 
propriate arm action, and another step forward will be taken. And some 
other innovation will succeed that one, for we have much to learn yet 
about the application of the power at our disposal to natation. 

The time may come when we will be able to- vie with the finny tribe 
in tests of speed. 



''OUTDOOR OOMMON SENSE". 



There Is so much good common sense In the following article from- 
Outdoor Life that we have ventured to reprint it as a whole. The ex- 
perienced camper will appreciate its criticisms on the common tendency^ 
of the novice to overload with extras. 

OUTDOOR COMMON SENSE 

There is probably no one subject In the world on which there is such 
a jumble of near-Vnnuled^c as rherr is about the wilderness- and its ways. 
A lot of writers have gone to the wilds a few times and have then come 
back and broken into print with a lot of lurid pipe dreams about "the best 
outfit" or the "habits of this, that or the other wild creature," putting 
down all their near-knowledge as certain fact. A lot of manufacturers 
have had bad dreams also, and proceeded to put them into shape as fishing 
lurrs or parts of the outfit that everyone should take who leaves his own 
fireside for a few nights under the sky. Most of this stuff is as useless 
as a set of parlor furniture. Son c of it is fairly good, for it spells com- 
fort in camp, but it means expense and a burden to get it there. 

It's like taking along a big beef roast for camp use where a pound 
of bacon would be better from any point of view. 

A man can buy enough different kinds of rods, guns, baits, b( boots 
and clothes to fill a steamboat, and thev ru-i nil the way from indisnens- 
able to utter uselessness and range in price from a cent to a thousand dol- 
lars. 

When we get down to bedrock a trip into the wilderness means just 
this: A healthy man to start with — grub, clothes, bed, cooking outfit 
and guns and fishing tackle to fit the job. If the trio is to be a week or 
less the grub problem is best solved by the ration ^basb, which puts every 
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bit of grub into units of one meal each multiplied by the number of meals 
and number of persons to give total weight and bulk. 

The ration ran be well or badly managed, and the traditions of tlie 
wildernpss usually make it bad unless experience holds the tiller, in which 
case the ration will be a mixed diet built with the idea of care of health 
and stomach, strength-giving properties for hard work* nutriment for the 
body to take the place of the thinp used up by the body in performing the 
work in hand, and, last but not least, the elimination of weight. 

The same ideas on a larger or bulk scale should govern the grub list 
on a longer trip. 

Here is a ration that I have used on short trips of a week or Ir^^ In 
the hardest kind of mountain climbing and trail work with a pack sack 
to carry through the woods on foot — heart-breaking work, all of it, if you 
please — and yet- this ration has stood the test of actual use for jrears and 
has proved its worth to my entire satisfaction and to the satisfaction of 
other practical men time and again. Here it is— «U packed in a ^-pnunJ 
candy box — a full meal in each box and little or no cooking to do: One 
hardtack; two slices of bacnn (cooked nr raw, as you choose), two slices 
of dried beef, one taSlcspoonful of shelled nuts, one ditto seedless raisins, 
three dried prunes (raw), one square inch Swiss cheese, four pieces Swiss 
milk chocolate, four caramels, four macaroons, one tablespoonful of ground 
coffee, one tablespoonful sugar. 

This ration contains, in its chemical value, everything needed by the 
body. It is a square meal that does not overload the stomach and make 
you slow or drowsy, and you work harder on it and longer than you can 
on the traditional "bacon and bean>" that arc supposed to form the main- 
stay of every camp outfit. Fli have inore to say about this ration in a 
future issue. 

The bedding question resolves itself down to this: Warmth, easy 
transportation and ability to keep dry while used on the ground. There- 
fore waterproof quality without weight means that you take a piece of 
muslin (unbleached sheeting) such as the women use to make bed sheets 
out of. Have it as wide and twice as long as your bed ; sew a piece of 
hard-twisted cotton chalk line clear around the edge of it inside a hem to 
keep it from tearing ; then take linseed oil and rub into it until the pores 
of the doth are full. Don't paint it on with a brush; don't dip it, or 
soak it, or anything else, except to rub the oil into the cloth between the 
palms of your hands, until the cloth won't hold any more. Then stretch 
it up tightly in the shade and dry for ten days; then put it in the sun and 
drv for three days more, alternate sides up to the sun. Use ordinary 
boiled linseed oil and nothing else. This makes an absolutely wind-proof, 
water-proof sheet to lay on the ground to build your bed on, and gives 
enough length to pull up over the bed after it is made and you can sleep 
safely and in comfort through a gale of wind, a pouring rain or a snow- 
storm, and by pulling it up over your head you can dispense with a tent 
when you have to "go light." You can use it for a tent or a fly or make 
a two-man tepee out of It. The bcddlnp: should be two pieces made as 
follows: Waterproof khaki, blanket size, lined with a soft all-wool blan- 
ket with carded wool between the two just as an ordinary cotton comfort 
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is made. That's all there is to it and it is wann, dry, comfortable, healthy 

^d li<iht-\veiglit. 

. Clothing is a n after of personal taste, but it should be selected with 
with an idea of not binding the limbs, of keeping warm but not too warm 
and — ^most important — ^keeping the wearer dry. A change o/ under- 
dothing should never be absent, clean and ready to put on in case of a 

soakinp rain, a fall in the river or killinc travel that bring:s one into 
camp wet with perspiration. Dry underclothing then means good health 
and rest. 

Wool — light, soft, loose-woven wool — is the best for all except the 
outside clothes, which must take the strain of contact with brush and 
dirt. For these Khaki is a> good as the market affords. 

Shoes piust be stron;^. of the best wearing leather obtainable. Woolen 
socks are better for hard tramping than cotton, but they should be soft 
and Icose-woven, as everything else of wool should be, and they should 
be wmhed daily in clear water to keep them soft and clean, for without 
the softness and without having them dean they are worthless 

Personal outfit can be curtailed or added to as die person sees fit; 
generally it can be cut down to good advantage rather than added to. 

For tramp trips the pack-sack of water-proof canvas, using two 
long 2-ir.ch straps that run through loops and cros<; sawbuck fashion over 
the hack of the pack are the best for actual use, and you can make the 
best for actual use, and you can make the whole outfit vourself. The 
whole outfit for packing should weigh not over 60 pounds and this will 
grill t' ordinary man on a ten-hour tramp. I have carried 95 pdunds 
up the p-ountain trails, but I don't unless I have to, for that is work 
that is heart-breaking. 

Transportation has a lot to do with the whole outdoor question, 
for the rran who travels in a canoe or boat can take easily and com- 
fortahlv four times the weight and bulk that the pack horse is limited 
to, ard fVe rack-horse can take four times the load of the man who goes 
afoot and carries his all in his pack-sack; so there can be no hard-and- 
hat rule for the assembling of an outfit except this: Don't take a 
pound of unnecesi^ary weight not add a useless article to the outfit, and 
when a" article proves useless abandon it then and there. Then you 
will Irarn swiftly what not to do. 

The cooking outfit is a simnlc proposition that hardly needs comment. 

The matter of guns and fishing tackle is altogether personal and no 
amount of argument for or against any particular gun or rod would con- 
vince the other fellow that it was the rieht thing, if he had spt his heart 
on ba' ine something else; so advice on these subjects from anybody would 
not he worth the paper it was written on. 

'^he "one best bet," the one most valuable thine for the wilderneiss 
trave'^r. is an intimate knowledee of the wilderness itself — its ways and 
its resources and how. to make them useful as you find them. This means 
a practical study of botany, especially, so that one may identify the plants 
alone the way, and, having identified them, know whether they are good 
or net. whether eatable or otherwise, and the chemistry of them in actual 
use, which means to know what the effect will be if you eat them or use 
them in any way. Couple this with a knowledge of camp usage and 
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wnodcraft and the outfit you carry means very little, lor you can make 
the wilderness support you. 

A good outdoor man could bet tliat you could set him down in the 
wilderness as naked as he was born and without a single thing to work 
with except what the wilderness affords, and that he could come back to 
civilization in ninety days fat, happy, healthy and well clothed — and he'd 
win. 

El Comancho. 



THE CITY AND FRESH AIR. 

By R. Tait McKbnzib, M.D., University of Pennsylvania. 

The best time to treat a case oi tuberculosis is ten or fifteen years before 

it begins. 

There must be two things for every case; (one), the seed of infection, 
and (two) the soil suitable for its growth and development. The way in 
which a consumptive patient becomes a center of infection has been spoken 
of by others; how, in the expectoration, there are millions of the bacilli which 
if not destroyed become dry nnd float about in the dust of the hou<;e and street 
like the pollen of some evil flower, to he brenthcd in, and deposited in the air 
passages of the nose, larynx and lungs and there to multiply and bring their 
disastrous harvest. 

It has already been pointed out how important it is to destroy these 
seeds of inlection coming from the patient, but no matter what precautions 
may be taken we are sure at some time to beirome the unwilling host of the 
tubercle bacillus. I wish to point the way m which the soil on which it falls 

may be fortified against its attack. 

The widest road of infection is through the mouth, npse and lungs, and 
nature j^uards this road in two ways. 

The air entering the nose is strained and the larger particles of dust 
which are apt to contain these germs are caught on the hairs at the entrance 
of the nostrils. The air is also warmed before it reaches the lungs, and such 
dust as remains after this straining is deposited on a mucous surface that has 
minute hairlike processes called rilia which look under the microscope like 
the pile on velvet. These in the healthy lung are in constant motion, direct- 
ing the secretions and the particles of dust toward the outlet of the larynx, 
thus preventing infection from getting a start. When the air is taken in 
without being strained or warmed, these small protectors may become chilled 
and paralyzed in their action and the infection may be too great to be over- 
come, or if the breathing be shallow and inefficient their action may be too 
feeble to remove the foreign matter. 

There are two ways in which protection against infection can he e;iven. 
First, by breathing through the nose. This insures the part'al purification 
and warming of the air before it gets to the lungs. Second, by the practice 
of deep breathing. This need not take much time. A few minutes in the 
morning with the window open, filling the lungs to their utmost capacity, 
will expand the air-cells and set the cilia to work. This may be repeated 
during the day and at night, and will have a most in vigor? ting eflFect in 
Itself, an efEect which is increased if a sufficient amount of light exercise be 
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taken to set the blood actively circulating and to make the system call for 
more air. 

The combination of mouth breathing, insufficient breathing, foul and 
vitiated air, makes the ideal condition for the infection and growth of 
tuberculosis. 

While this is important for the grown man and woman it is infinitely 
more important for the child who is ccttin^; the growth and strength that is 
to serve through the years of maturity; and it is during this period that every 
opportunity must be taken to give him a chance to grow up naturally. 

The natural occupation of a child is play in the open air where he may 
run, jump, wade, roll on the grass and- bask in the sun« but how few are 
there who can ever hope for such a chance. 

Even the most favored of the city children attending our schools have 
from four to seven hours taken from their natural occupation of play, spent 
for the most part in sitting and engaged in such minute movements as writ- 
ing, where the chest is cramped, the back is bent, and the nervous system 
overstrained, 

A wise board of education, realizing this situation in Philadelphia, is 

now making every effort to improve the condition. 

Gymnasia are being designed for each school, that children may have 
the exercise which is so necessary for their normal growth, and playgrounds 
are being provided, even on the roof where the land is not obtainable, that 
they may practice the sports and games by which their health and strength 
is secured. These efforts deserve and should have your support. 

But what is to be said of those whose days must be spent in the over- 
crowded shop or factor}^ and whose scant leisure time finds no better place 
than the street or theater. Their liability to disease is infinitely greater. 
While the death rate from tuberculosis is 15 per cent, or one in 7, in the 
prisons where life must be spent away from the sun, the mortality rises to 
50 per cent. 

Such children, in common with school children, must have some provi- 
sion made to counteract these conditions which are unfortunately so far 

beyond (uir control. 

If we are to preserve our vitality and virility as a nation we must raise 
the health standard of city dwellers. The way tins can be done is by giving 
every child his undoubted right to free play in open air. W4 must have play' 
grounds, 

A child will not travel more than half a mile to a playground, so that the 
use of Fairmount Park, of which we in Philadelphia are all so proud, is 
limited to an occasional excursion; hut any lot of 100 feet square can be 
changed from a dumping place for refuse into a source of health by simple 
means that need not be out of the reach of any community. 

A few simple swings and seesaws, a pile of sand, a shelter from the sun 
and rain and a wading pool, in charge of an attendant who will direct the 
children in their games, involves a small outlay. 

These small playgrounds should be established on every vacant lot in 
the crowded parts of the city. 

In addition to these, large playgrounds, such as Starr Garden, should 
beestabli^ed with a running track for boys, a pavilion for games and dances, 
swings, apparatus for gymnastics and basket bail and other games, a wading 
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pond, and a swimming pool for the older children, with a gynStasium to 
be used at night or in inclement weather. 

In mldition to these, large playing fields like Belmont plateau should be 
obtained in the outskirts of the city for special occasions and for field meets. 

Already an association has been formed tor carrj'ing out all these objects, 
and it is only by your enthusiastic support, both by your vote and by your 
influence, that it will be made possible to provide this roost important means 
of preventing and stamping out the great plague against which we are all 
fighting.— From "The Fresh Air Magazine/' March, 19i0r 



Edward Payson Weston ended his ocean-to-ocean tramp at 3:10 o'clock 
Mny 2, 1*^1 0, at the New York City Hall. He was 12 days ahead of his 
schedule of 9U days for his transcontinental jaunt. 

He was greeted at the City Hall by a crowd of 5[),000 people, all 
anxious to see the veteran pedestrian and to greet him on his success. Mayor 
Ga]mor, in receiving the letter addressed to him by Mayor George Alex- 
ander of Los Angeles, said in part: 

"My old frirtid, I am mighty proud of you for what you have done. 
You started on Feb. 1 at 4 o'clock from Santa Monica, and you get here at 
3:10 this afternoon. Marvelous, simply marvelous. There has never been 
anything like that in the history of the world. 

"Weston, you are a benefactor to the human race, for you have showm 
people what can be done by a man who lives simply and healthfully in the 
open air. You ha\e caused people to cro out into the open and tr.ught them 
how to live. Now if they will only follow your example and precepts tliey 
ought to live to be a hundred years old instead of the proverbial threescore 
and ten. 

"By your success in crossing the continent in seventy-eight days you 
have surpassed ever>' feat of ancient or modern times and athlet< s except 3rour 
own. Thrt is n splend'il record, perfectly splendid. And I have here, on 
behalf of the conunittee to welcome you, a purse which I am very glad 
indeed to give you." 



WASTE OF CHILDREN'S LIFE. 



:\mcrican race wnslo — more serious than race suicide — is pointed 
out in CpTif^u? Mortality Rulletin No. 101, in ^vhioh it is estimated that 
annually in the T>iit< d Str.to^ from lOO.OdO to 1^00.000 babies under five 
years of a^e die from preventable causes. This iirvni \o>< of life among 
the little ones at the period when they are most loving and most lovable 
could be prevented, is the opinion of Dr. Cressv L. Wilbur, Chief Stat- 
istician for Vital Statistics of the Census Bureau, who pn>pared the 
bulletin, on the ba?i=; of present-day knowledge of sanitary measures. 
For the accomplishment nf ofToetivo preventive work in thi- diroefion, 
Dr. Wilbur hold< thnt the prompt rc<,n strati on of all births and the more 
careful end preci-se statement of causes of death by physicians, are 
eBscntial. 

In nnalyzinff and comparing the totals obti»ined in the compilation 
of transcripts of death relnrns received for the year 1908 by the Census 
Bureau from the entire death-registration area of the United States, as 
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set forth in the btilletiii, those for age periods show a somewhat increased 

per cent of deaths of infants ander one year for 1908, although the 
ratios for each of the individual years from one to four are identical for 
190: and 1908. Of the total number of deaths, 091,574 returned for 
1908 from the entire registration area, it is stated in the bulletin that 
nearly one-lifth were of infants under one year of age and over one-forth 
. of children less than five years of age. It is declared that the brute 
force of the figures representing the actual deaths is more impressiYe, 
however, than any ratios or than the rates of infant mortality, even if 
the latter coiiM be computed in the absence of proper registration of 
births. Here are the figures: 

More than one-eighth of a million babies, under one year of age 
and fully 200,000 children, under five years of age, died among ^ibout 
one-half of the total population of the United States in the year men- 
tioned. It is considered probable that fully 200,000 more died in those 
cities and states not included in the Census Bureau death-registration 
area. In this connection Dr. Wilbur quotes Professor Irving Fidier's 
conclusion that of all the diseases of infancy, having tlie median age one 
year, 47 per cent may be prevented; and that of the diseases of child- 
hood having median age two to eight years, 67 per cent may be prevented, 

"It does not seem unreasonable," Dr. Wilbur states, ' when we con- 
. sider the foct that there is apparently no reason why infants, if properly 
born, and this means simply the prevention of ante-natal disease and 
the improvement of the health and conditions of life of their parents, 
should die at all in early infancy or childhood, except from the com- 
paratively small proportion of accidents that arc strictly unavoidnlilo.'" 

The l)ulletin continues with a statement that the general death rate 
of a country is largely dependent upon its infant mortality, because the 
death rates of infants and young children are high and they affect a 
relatively numerous element of the population. Exact study of the 
incidence of disease upon infancy and childhood is most important, and 
it is imperatively necessary that there should be more effective registra- 
tion of births throughout the United States for this purpose. The ex- 
tremely important rate known as "infant mortality" is the ratio of deaths 
of infants under one year of age, net to population but to the number 
of children bom alive during the year. This most important ratio should 
be readily available for the comparative study of deaths of infants in all 
of our states and cities, but, the bulletin states, in the great majority of 
them, unfortunately, the registration of births is worthless, and ratios 
calculated upon the returns would be deceptive and unreliable. 

"The possibility of great saving of human life during infancy and 
early childhood is emphasized by the estimates made t)y Professor Irving 
Fisher, on the ba.-is of independent medical opinions, for his Report on 
National Vitality to the National Conservation Commission, as to the 
.'ratio of preventability (postponability)', that is, ratio of 'preventable' 
deaths from cause named to all deaths from cause named for COTtain 
discAses of early life. 

''Out of every 100 donths that occur from each disease in which the 
median age at death is under 5 years, there could be prevented the f ol- 
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lowing numbers; Premature birth, 40; cong-enital debility, 40; venereal 
diseases, 70; diarrhoea and enteritis, the most important cause of iufant 
mortality, 60; measles, 40; acute bronchitis, 30; bronchopneumonia, 50; 
whooping cough, 40; 'croup' (which means diphtheria), 75; meningitis, 

70; diseases of larynx other than laryngitis, 40; laryngitis, 40; diphtheria 

(under its proper appellation), 70; scarlet fever. 50. 

"Other diseases especially fatal to infants and children would per- 
haps show equally great ratios of prevontability; they do not appear in , 
the above list because their median ages are above the limit chosen or 
because, as is the case with 'convvMons,' they are grouped with other 
and incongruous causes. 

**The possible saving of life for 'general, ill-defined and unknown 
caupos', including 'heart failnro/ 'dropsy,' and 'convulsions', median age 
35 year?, is 30 per cent. The median age of 'convulsions' alone is less 
than one year, and it is probable that at least the ratio of preventability 
of diarrhoea and enteritis (60 per cent) would apply to it. The term is 
an indefinite one, being expressive merely of the symptoms attending 
the true cause of death; nevertheless no fewer than 6,450 deaths were 
compiled therefrom for 1008, although, in compilation, any other definite 
cniT^e is preferred. The term is no longer employed bv well-in formod 
physicians in reporting causes of rleath. anri it is possible, by in()\iiry 
made by the local registrar immediately nfter the receipt of this nnd 
other unsatisfactory statements, to practically eliminate them from the 
returns, as has lately been done for Chicago. 

'In the light of the figures quoted above it would seem that prac- 
tical sanitation has only made a beginning in the work of preventing 
the occurrence of infnnt and child mortality. The ground has only been 
scratched over. Pee]) stirring of the ^oi] nnrl thnro\irr]i eultivation of 
all the mean? available, with our piosent scientific and medical knowl- 
edge, for the guarding of young human lives would produce startling, 
and from all past human experience almost unbelievable, results. PublilB 
health, as • a function of government, is itself only a cieation of the 
middle part of the last century, dating from the utilization of the knowl- 
edge available as a result of the operation of the English laws for the 
regi^trntion of vital ^tati=:tics (1837). Even in Englaiub however, no 
systematic efforts have been made until very recent years to utilize to 
their utmost possibilities the facts already known. The infant mortality 
of England was higher for the years 1896 to 1900 than for the years 
1861 to 1865, and no marked reduction in the early rates occurs until 
the present decade. 

"Tt is time that mealer attention be given to the subject in the 
United Sinter. The ]»idmpt reuicfratioTi of all births and the more care- 
ful and precise statement of causes of death by physicians are essential. 
Such terms as 'convulsions,' 'marasmus,' 'debility,' and the like shoiild 
no longer be tolerated when the true cause of death can be determined.'' 

NOTICE! Followmg the custom of other 
educational journals ''MIND AND BODY'* will 
not be published during July and August. 
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—THREE COLLEGE ATHLETES have had an ideal shattered by 



reading a paragraph in a speech that Sir G. Trcvclyan made in London 
before the Publishers' Circle at a recent dinner, snys the New York Sun. 
These men, in addition to being athletes, are devoted to Thackeray and "The 
Virginians." 

There is a reference in that book to the prowess of George Washington 
as an athlete, particularly as a broad jumper. This is to the effect that 

Washinpjton was able to jump 22 feet, which, considering that it was away 
back in the Eighteenth ccntur)', was some leap. Although the best American 
record now is 24 feet 7^ f inches, it has tiot bt'en standing so long, and in 
the early days of American athletics 22 feet was a remarkable performance 
in the broad jump. 

These three used to pride themselves on knowing about that perform- 
ance credited to Washington, and they pointed out how in 1876 and for 
three years following the American championship was won by leaps of less 
than 2(1 feet, and that from 188l) to 1885, inclusive, the champion did not 
do 22 feet, although close to it on several occasions. 

So they used always to tell folks who asked about great broad jumpers 
that Washington held the American record from about 1752 to 1885. What 
shattered all this was the following from the Trevclyan speech: 

"T was present at a dinner when Thackeray discoursed to a delighted 
audience of young people about "The A^'rginians," which he was then writ- 
ing and which seemed to fill his mind to tlij exclusion of everything else. 
Among other matters he asked us, all around the table, what was the uddest 
jump any of us had ever known, and when we agreed upon 21 feet he said: 
"Then I must make George Washington jump one foot more." 



—THE FOURTH ANNl'AF. CONGRESS of the Playeround As- 
sociation of America will, as announced some time ago, be held this year in 
Rochester, N. Y., from Tuesday, June 7th, to Saturday, June 11th. The 
papers, discussions, exhibitions and demonstrations will be of such character 
to make it worth while for anyone interested in playground work to attend 
til! congress. Programs with full inform." tion mry be had by apnlylne *^o the 
headquarters of the Association, No. 1 Madison Square, New York City. 



—ONE OF THE BEST PAMPHIvETS advertising a summer 
course that we have ever seen is the little folder issued by Institute and 
Training 'School of the Y. M. C. A, of Chicago. The first page reads as 
IbUows: ' = 



BntcMd at the Milwaukee INiM tMheg a^ Second Claw Matter 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
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Asleep on His Job. — Rip Van Winkle slept for twenty years and 
when he awoke, found his equipment fallen to pieces and utterly inade- 
quate, his joints stiff and his mind incapable of appreciating the changes that 
had taken place in Society during his long sleep. Thereafter old "Rip** 
spent his time reminiscencing. There was nothing new, nothing constructive 
and no future in his conversntion. He was a "back number." 

A long sleep is disastrous. In these days of rapid development and rad- 
ical chanees a man becomes a "back number" in much less time than it took 
to put "Rip" on the shelf. Long 8leq[>s are out of date in the world of 
activi'y and indulged in only by folks who wear woolen socks in July. 

Beware Lbst You Become Like Him. — Mr. Van Winkle's "frau" 
drove him to the woods. Whnt will you do? Will you take to the woods 
on the mountains and drink with the old men of antiouity and then fall 
asleep as did Rip Van Winkle, or will you take to the Camp on the shores 
of Lake Geneva and drink from the fountains of modern knowledge? 

A Real Feast. — ^"Rip" thought he was having a fine feast that after- 
noon on the mountain top with those funny old "back numbers." There is 
a better feast in store for you at Lake Geneva. Here is the seven course 
Menu: 

Then follows a description of the seven courses offered. The circular 
that may be an awakerer to son>e of our readers closes as follows: 

A Reminder. — ^Rip Van Winkle became a "back number** because he 

failed to heed exhortation and advice. He was satisfied with what he wa<; and 
had and then fell asleep. It does not take work to become a Rip Van Winkle 
nor much traveling to find the glen in whose peaceful shndovvs one may be 
free from the call of service and the demand for preparation. All one needs 
to do is to sleep. 



—THE EFFECT OF OPEN AIR WALKING on the health of 
di»Idren has been studied by the Berlin Sdiool of Physicians, and the investi- 
gation should prove of special interest to school authorities in evcv land. 
Dr. Raider, who has mnde the reports of this walk cure, states that tnty-'^ix 
pupils were sent on walking trios in three groups, each under the leadership 
of a teacher. On an average the children walked from ten to fifteen miles 
a day. They were given coflFee, milk and white bread for breakfast. During 
the day they got bread and butter. In the evening they were given a warm 
dinner. One srries of well-nourished children did not cli;nvje A\pieht during 
the six days' tour. The results of the tour were stronilv manifested some 
time af*^er it was over. During the following three months fifty of the fifty- 
six children gained from three to twenty-two pounds in weight. From this 
it would appear the doctor says that the violent muscular exercise stimulated 
the organism to increased metabolism and more rapid growth. This beine 
the cp'^f*. whrt shrll be spid of the pre«e"t movement in rural districts of 
transporting by cars or staples those children livine in country towns to 
scho^lhouses centrally located too^erher? The old-fashioned healthful walk 
to school even is taken away by the present concentration system. Through- 
out New England at least no pedestrianism is cultivated. Gymnastics, drills 
and such sports as are the fad of the day, must serve "to stimulate the organ- 
ism to increased metnbolisTri." for country juveniles no loncer walk, nor do 
city children who live in fiats know how to run up and down stairs; they 
take the elevator. — Exchange. 
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OUR TRIBUT TO THE LATE MR. GILBERT 



Mr. Melvin Ballou Gilbert died on May the llth at his beautiful 
country home in Wilmington, Mass., being oidy 63 years, old. Our pro> 
fession mourns in this loss a man who has given to it a most valuable and 
unique contribution. Mr. Gilbert's aesthetic and classic dancing will live 
long after the present craze for folk dancing will have blown over. 

He was bom in Portland, Me., where he also opened his first dancing 
school In the summer of 1892 Mr. Dohs, then instructor in the Portland 
Tumverein, came to the Harvard summer school and taught some marching 
. calisthenics, which he told Dr. Sargent he had learned from Mr. Gilbert in 
Portland. It was through him that Dr. Sargent and Mr. Gilbert first 
met. In this first meeting Dr. Sargent pointed out to him that the weakness 
of dancing from the physical educator's point of view was that it only in- 
volved the legs, leaving arms and trunk entirely out of consideration. It 
was upon this suggestion that Mr. Gilbert set to work and built his entire 
structure of dancing. In 1894 he became first associated with the Harvard 
summer school, from where his work soon spread all over the country. In 
the summer school exhibition that summer he gave two numbers, one he 
called "Aesthetic CalculntuMis," the other was "Die Ga'/ofte der Kalserin." 
The fall following he became a nicmhcr of the teaching staff in Dr. Sargent's 
school, where he has taught up to the present. During the months of June 
and July he maintained a normal school which was very largely attended 
and from which a great number of graduates have come forth as enthusiastic 
exponents of his work. There Is hardly a gymnasium where his work is 
not represented. What makes Mr. Gilbert's work so valuable a contribution 
is that constant stress Is laved in all his dancing upon elegance of form, to 
perform every movement beautifully. FATcllency marked all his work and 
so persistant was he in his demand for beauty, that all his deciples inherit 
this ambition for doing well. His dancing has really become a fine art 
which offers to woman an opportunity to excel in the same way that man 
excels in artistic performances upon apparatus. In April, 1904, during the 
New York convention of the Physical Educational Society, Mr. Gilbert 
gave a demonstration of his work with the seniors of the Sargent school, 
which was quite a revelation to many present. He also read a paper at 
this oonventioa.^ Besides his coni^ection with Harvard and the Sargent 
school he taught at the Boston Normal School of Gjmnnastics, and a number 
of fashionable societies in Boston. 

Mr. Gilbert's fatal illness, which finally developed into bronchial pneu- 
monia manifested itself about six weeks previous to his death, although he 
was confined to his bed only the last two weeks. His death came very 
suddenly after a decided change for the better. On Friday, the 13th, the 
* funeral services were held and the friends present as well as the many beauti* 
ful flowers gave ample evidence of the esteem in which he was held by his 
friends. Mr. Gilbert will be remembered by his pupils as a most inspiring 
teacher, a teacher who in his personality represented what he taught. In 
the physical training profession his memory will live as an earnest co-worker 
for a cause, which in time is hoped to lead our people to a more idealistic 
way of living. C. L. 8. 
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PLAY AND PLAYGROUNDS. 
PLAYGROUND 0AM ES FOR YOUNO OHILDREN. 

By WtLUAlI A* Stbchsk. 

The old-fashioned Long Jumping Rope can be used in so many ways 

to interest and employ a large number of children that one wonders that 
it is not used more. Here are several ways of using it. 

Form the children in a column of twos. If there are too many, form 
several columns, each with its own rope. Tie one end of the rope to a 
post, or let a child hold it. Swing the rope in a circle towards the class 
and at first let them run through at will. Later let them run through at 
every second swing. After that let them catch hands by twos and run 
through at every second swing. 

After the running is accomplished fairly well, take up the jumping 
over the rope. The rope must be held so lightly that if any child in 
jumping touches it, the rope will fall. Insist that all jumping is done 
on the balls of die feet. 

Lastly, take up the jumping "in the rope." Let a child run in, jump 
twice, or three times, and then run out. Later have this done by twos. 

The long rope may also be used for high jumping. Girls especially 
like to try the high ju^ip in this manner. The rope is first held at a 
height which everyone in the column can clear. It must be held so lightly 
that if anyone does not get over, the rope will drop. Then raise the rope 
about two inches for the next jump, and so on. At times introduce a 
quarter or half turn with every jump. 

This same rope may be used in playing the game of "Hopping Circle." 
Tie a bean bag to the end of the rope. Then form all players into a 
circle. The leader takes his place in the centre of the circle and swings 
the rope with the attached bag around in the circle close to the ground. 
As the bag approaches a child he hops up into the air allowing the ba^ to 
pass underneath his feet. Who is struck by the bag steps out, until later 
•nly the most expert players are left. 

Rinj^ Toss is a game of skill that appeals to many children of all ages. 
As it can be played in a verv small place and the necessary aoparatus is 
inexpensive, it is an admirable ^me for a limited number of children. 
The apnirntijs consists of four rubber rings five incbcs in diameter and one 
basew This base is of iron. «ix inches in diameter, having in its center a 

hub four inches hi^. ^ J| ^ The object of the game is to toss the 

rings from a distance oi a.>ijat ten feet, toward the base. Who gets 
dosest to the base counts one. Twenty-one points are a game. . 

If the base is set in the center of three or four concentric circles, 
drawn widi chalk on the pavement, another feature of interest is added to . 

the game. 

The circles are about one foot apart. The player is credited with the 
number he thrmvs. At least one-half of a ring; must be within a circle 
to make it count. A "ringer" i. e., when the ring encircles the hub, 
counts twenty-five. Who first gets one hundred points wins the game. 

This ring toss set may also be used like a regular game of QuoUt, 
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as two bases come with every four rings. Do not buy cheap sets as they 
will not last. Rubber sets arc best and ought to last for years. They cost 
$3.00 per set of four rtn2!;>, two red and two black, and two bases. If 
you can not buy them of your local dealer send to Howard George, Frank- 
ford and Unity streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Third Tag and Run. This is played with the plajws standing with 
the hands raised as for "Hand Tag," one player standing? in front to tag. 
The bnnds must ho hcK', forward to receive the ta'];5, of which three are 
given to the san:c or dittcrcnr persons. As soon a? the third is given the 
one giving it turns and runs to a goal behind him (previously decided 
iipon) while the one receiving the third tag pursues him. If caught be- 
fore reaching the goal, the runner is out of the game. 

This may also be played with sides, as follows: Two divisions line 
up, facing each other at a distance of about fifteen feet, the hands being 
held as before. The leader of one side advances to the other and gives 
three tags, then turns and runs to his own place on his side, pursued by 
the one receiving the third tag. If caught before reacliing his own place, 
he takes a place on the side catching him, and that side sends someone 
out to tag. If not caught, the next in line becomes leader, and so on till 
someone is caught, when the other side continues. The side having the 
largest number of players at the close, wins the game. 

Day and Night is a tag game of similar character but more highly 
organized. Separate the players into two ranks. These face each other, 
at one step distance. One party is named Day; the other Night. Take a 
coin or a flat piece of wood, designate one side as Day, the other as Night. 
Tois it up. Immediately after it has fallen call out the side on top. 
Should this be Day, this party runs to its goal (about 25 feet off), pur-' 
sued by Night. Who is tagged in this pursuit is a prisoner and out of 
the game. Continue until all of one side are caught. 

An amusing variation of this gan-;e that greatly pleases younger boys 
is to allow the one' who maJe a prisoner to mount on his back and have 
the prisoner carry him hack to the line. 

Hoys like games that give them a chance to "pummel" someone. The 
game of "Lame Goose" is of this character. It requires no apparatus and 
will be played in a corner of the playground for long times by boys eight 
to twelve years of age. 

The one playing the goose takes his place at one comer of the yard» 
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called "home," n den of about five or six feet may be chalked off on the 
floor. ^, fter three runring steps he n^ust hop on one foot and tag one of 
the other players who are running about. When one is tagged, and so 
becomes gcose, be* is chased by the other plavers, who strike him with 
knotted handkerchiefs, until he is "home." Should the goose in his at- 
tempts to tag a player put both feet on the ground he also is chased home 
by the orher players. 

Break Through, alsn called "Bear in the Ring" is another game that 
appeals to boys and also to girls of eight to twelve years. 

A number of players join hands and form a circle, the bear-pit. One 
of their number, previously selected as the bear, wanders about on the in- 
side, attempting to get out by testing the bars. The bear may break 
through the bars by placing his weight on the grasped hands, or jump over 
or crawl under the same. If he breaks through and escapes, the keepers 
give chase, the one catching him in turn becoming hear. 

Bogey Man or "Black Man" is a strenuous running game adapted 
for cold windy days. As much skill is needed to get through a great 
jiumber of players the game also appeals to older boys. 

A player, chosen as Bogey Man, stands at one end of the yard or 
plav spare, the other players stand at the opposite end. The Bogey Man 
calls, "/re you afraid of the Bogey Man?" The others answer," "No," 
and run, trying to pa:s him and reach the ooposite end of the yard. The 
JBogcy Man tags one or two and they go with him to his side of the yard, 
and play as Bogey Men. The play is repeated until ail the runners are 
caught by the Bogey Man and his helpers. The last one caught begins a 
new game. 

Warm days often call for games that cause merriment and arc not too 
strenuous. The Beetle is Out is a game of this character. 

The players form a closed circle, shoulder to shoulder, facing inward 
and having their hands, with palms open, behind their backs. One of the 
puDtls is outside the circle. He carries a handkerchief with a knot tied in 
rne end of it. He runs around the outside of the circle and puts the 
handkerchief into the hand of one of the players (if possible, without being 
noticed by the others). This one at once strikes hi^ right-hand neighbor 
on the back with the knot, the neighbor seeking to avoid the blows by 
running around the circle until he regains his former place. The pursuer 
now starts around the circle placing the handkerchief (the beetle) into 
someone else's hand, and the game continues as before. 

Pussy wants a comer is another game of the same type not requiring 
great exertion. 

Fach player chooses a place, a corner of a house, an anparatus, etc. 
All, with the exception of one, have places. These places being decided 
on, all go to the middle of a circle and at a signal run for these places. 
The one who fails to get a place begins the play. He goes from place to 
place and says, "Pussy wants a comer." Meanwhile the players exchange 
places at wilL The seeker for a place endeavors to secure one by out- 
witting som.e one who is exchanging places with another and by getting 
into the place first. The one thus deprived of a place becomes the next 
seeker. If a seeker, after repeated effort, fails to secure a place, he may 
call, "All change places," and then all must exchange. In the confusion 
of this general exchange he tries to get a place. 
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THE PATRIOTISM OF PLAY. 

WTien the Iron Duke said that the victory at Waterloo was won on 
the cricket fields of England he gave forcible expression tn the principle 
upon which is founded the Playgrounds Association of Philadelphia. 

The men and women who have given of their time and treasure to 
extend the playgrounds of this city are something more than philanthro- 
pists. They are patriots. 

The happiness which the children will derive from increased facilities 

• for play is the least of Ac association's contributions to the community'. 

Happiness is the normal" condition of childhood, and hardly anything 
short of present hunjrer or actual hodilv pain can change it. 

The child who has always found his fun among the garbage cans and 
ash barrels of a blind alley, or along the reeking gutter of a never^leaned 
tenement street, doesn't miss the wholesome games of a park playground. 
He doesn't know any better. 

The taste for craps and cocaine may be quite as easily formed as that 
for baseball and giant stritlfs. The boy may learn that ducking the cop 
is quite as exciting as sliding into second. 

But when he has learned these things, his possibility of usefulness to 
the state is converted into a menace. And when a considerable number 
of boys have acquired this knowledge and have come together to compare 

• notes, woe betide the commonwealth. 

The appeal that plav^rounds make to the sentimental nature of men 
and women is strong. Pure love for children in the abstract is one of the 
most powerful incentives for eood works. 

71ie good that comes to the child from wholesome activity in the 
open air is in itself strong enough to justify whatever expenditure may be 
made to promote citv playgrounds. 

But after all, the great claim for public consideration made by the 
playgrounds is not sentimental nor philanthropic. It is, in the community 
sense, sWfish. It is dictated to a free state bv the law of self-preservation. 

Whatever opposition or indiffprence exists to the public playground 
idea is based on ienorance. Because clilldren in the ooen countrv or in 
small urban commimitie^ finH onportunities for wholc"ome play there are i 
those cvnics who sneer at the idea of regulated play for the children of a 
crowded city. 

Nature has provided playgrounds for all the children in the world. 
The fields and the woods and the mountains and the brooks and the ponds 
and the beach, and the great ocean itself, supply all the opportunity for 
play thnt nnv c^n fl mi^rht a'^k. 

But civilization robs the children of their birthright, herds them in 
noisome cities, crowds them into narrow streets and alleys and hires 
janissaries to war on them and to make them feel that the city and state 
are their natural enemies. 

Then the community ^xnds millions of dollars on courts and peni- 
tentiaries to take care of its machine-made criminals. 

Simple justice should prompt the city to give to the boys and girls 
something as a recompense for God's playgrounds of which we have robbed 
them. Rut if justice be not done, we can rest assured the wronged chil- 
dren will have their revenge. 
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It is particularly urgent that in a free community the wholesome 
democracy of play should be encouraged to the fullest extent. In a des- 
potism where soldiers are kept ever ready to suppress a rabble it is not so 
necessary. But as the boys and girls of our self*goveming cities will be 
the men and women of tomorrow, their healthy growth of boc]\ and mind 
is the one absolute essential for the preservation of popular institution?. 

The day will corre when a city will as soon think of beine without a 
fire department or schools as without plav^rounds w^ere its children can 
most easily and joyfully learn the great lesson of representative govern- 
ment — ^to abide by the rules of the game and to play fair. — Philadelpkm 
North Jmeriean. 



PLAYGROUNDS. 

£. B. Db Gkoot, Director of PHv^h i] nnd Social Activities, Sonth Park, 

Chicago. 

What is a playground? What should a playground be? 

The answer to the first question is that a playground is a raUying 
fittfe for boys or eirls, or both. A playground cannot be reduced to less 
than r>^!s and still be a rlavrround, evcept in. the ca«e of children too 
youn"' to uanHrr from their homes alone. 

Every city, every suburban town and ever\' countn* village has its 
rallying places for young people, supplied without conscious provision, 
and each has therefore a perfectly adequate playground system judged 
from the point of view of those who make use of these playgrounds. ■ 

These rallying places in the city are for the younger the street com- 
er?, ocnir-ied bv saloons from which ooze drunken and profane men; the 
filt^'v alleys; the streets, in the midst nf street car, horse and automobile 
trafl'^c; the railroad yards and the river docks. ' For the older children, 
ther* are the penny arcade, the five cent theatre, the combined saloon and 
boi«'|ing alley, the amusement park and the combined saloon and dance 
hall. 

Note the activities which sprine from these rallying places. In the 
case of the youneer children, there is the "jollying" of drunken people who 

con-e from the saloons; the flipping of street cars, trucks, and automobiles 
in rV«e street; the chase and sights of the polic natrol wa<jon ; the jeopar- 
dirinf? of limb and even life in the railroad yard«5 and at rivr docksi: the 
tea<'n«» of the riHmt arrival to our shores hv calling him a "Shannacher," 
a "PolocV." a "Dago," a "Turk" (all nn^xi^d with eoually harsh and 
more "rofane adjectives) ; fist and stone fishts between pangs, and a great 
, lijt of nnischievous acts which result in running a race with the "cop." 

The activities of the older boys which soring from their rallying places 
arp, stealing "jtmk" which may be sold for money, and which in turn may 
be I'sed f-o ntirchase ticVets to shows where thev get their "money's worth** 
in "spicy" sights and sayings. As they grow a little older, visits to the 
cheap and spicy theatre increase, visits to the combined bowling alley and 
saloons are added, and the culminating activity is the frequent visit to 
the con*bined saloon and dance hall. 

The conclusion with reference to the city, is that the modern city, 
just as it exists, represents a marvelous playground system and one per- 
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fectly adequate from the point of view of those who make use of this 
system. 

The question, however, is not whether the younger reoplc in the city 
are satisfied with the present system of playgrounds. The vital guesthm 
is whether %ve — prtrrnf^:, teachers and other citizens interested in the com^ 

monwealth — are satisfied. 

/^t. this point 1 might enter into a discussion of great length concern- 
ing the connection of the present playground system with- juvenile de- 
linquency, but is not the connection so perfectly obvious that **he who 
runs may read"? The situation in the suburban town and country vil- 
la?p i> 1p«s apnrphen"^i"e, but still serious. T?ut here, as in t^'e city, the 
playjrround is the ralh'ing place for boys and girls. These rallyin^i places 
are the railroad station, the dru<i store with its soda fountain and candy 
and cigarette cases, the post office, the camn in the woods or in the vard 
of sonre boy whose father do^? not con^plain about the shruHberv hefnij 
destroyed. One might raturallv surpo'--'* t^at t^e amnle school yard, in 
the suburban town \^ou]d furnish n riMvin'^ nlace fnr children rut of 
school hours, but such use of the school yard is discouraged by nearby 
neighhors, who n'oved to the suburban town for quiet. 

The activities of these suburban rallying places are almost as numer- 
ous an** little more co-^stnictive in their effects than the activities of the 
city rallying places. Children in the «uburhan town usually have more 
mo'vv to spend than children in the citv, and thev u""' thi; money to vie 
with each other in seei^e ^''^o can drink t^e most snda and rat th(> rrost 
ca"d^^ Thev pe=ter the rail'^oad sta'-ion a'^pnt and \vr>r'-v thp nnstrnasfer. 
After the camp in the woods is comoleted t^er'' is "^uch id1'»n'»ss on the 
part of the campers and "Satan makes mischief for idle hands'* in camp 
elsewhere. 

The significant question then, both in the city and in the small town, 
is: What should a playground hc^ The answer Is that it should at once 

be a ra11\'!n'i place and a place of outlet for all plav Instincts and tenden- 
cies into cbanrels which react upon the players wit^h constructive efFf>ct. 
The first essential is to recognise and make amnle nmvision for the differ- 
ences in the play instincts and tendencies among children. 

T^'pre s^ri'ld he a rallvin*? nlace for the exclusive use of young boys 
and girls together up to, approximately, ten years of aee. There should 
be a second rallying place for the exclusive use of girls more than ten 
years of age. There shovdd be a third rallying place f^r boys more than 
ten years of age. These three separate and distinct rallying places might 
be within one large enclosure, or one rallying place n'Ight be used at dif- 
ferent times by the three different grouns; but 1 insist that this arranofc- 
ipent is fundairental in any adeouate plav^ound scheme. With the ral- 
lying places well defined and provided, the next step is to equip each of 
these places with precise reference to the play instincts and tendencies i»f 
each of the groups. 

The modern nlavground movement fin is its heme of contention in 
the play leader. Business men, city councilmen and congressmen think 
it preposterous that any one should be employed to teach or sunervice the 
play of children. They were not taught to play! Why should children 
in this day be taught to play games? In the recent debate in the United 
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States Congress concerning the appropriation for playgrounds in Washing- 
ton, one congressman wished to know whether the bill presented was a 
game of "skin the cat" or "skin the treasury," His suggestion was that 
instead of a play leader there should be a policeman. 

The modern playground, with its efF.cient play leader, is the best con- 
necting link we have yet discovered between the old and new order of 
things in the march of civilization. The physical, social and moral de- 
velopirent that came to most mature men and women of this day when 
they were boys and girls, will not come to this and the next, or perhaps 
any future generation of children, by the same or similar means. 

Cooperation, obedience to authnrtty. patit-^rc. persistency, respect for 
the riihts of others and many othrr homely virtue? were in the old order 
of things largely developed by work, and pleasures sliared with parents. 

In the order of things which has come upon us so quickly and so 
completely, it seems impossible to travel any of the old paths of relation- 
ship between parents and children. I the:' tore reneat that the play leader 
is ihe connecfiv!^ liik in the situation. The c'Ticicnr play leader devises 
uses of the playt^round that de 'eloo in the children those homely virtues 
con^mon to the best periods and relationships in American communitv life. 
He should take the place of parents at the play time in guiding and di- 
rectine; the child of any aq:e into channrh of action which help to make 
hvn a blessing to the family, a social asset to the state and a glory to the 
nation. 



THE PLAYGROUND AND ITS NEED. 

Br CARL L. Rc'RAfMR, HarvaH Umvenity. 



No social movement in the past years has received the general approval 
as has the playground movement. Wherever the quesdon was left to the 
vote of the people, as was the case in Massachusetts, it was decided in the 
affirmative, which fact is sufficient to prove that the need for such an insti- 
tution HS being felt. So rapid has been the growth, that it can hardly be 
said that the movement was ever an experiment with us, for we profited so 
extensively by the experiments carried on for many years in Europe, par- 
ticularly in Germany, where we find a history of playgrounds dating back 
thirty years or more. 

A child is a child the world over and while nationality, tradition and 

natural environment may dictate certain specific plry activities, the general 
truth has been established long since, that the period of play, that is to 
say, the period where play is taught, is a necessary requi^^ite for the fullest 
development of the child. When a few years ago the Nrtional Playground 
Association was founded, none of its organizers dreamed that their efforts 
would bear such abundant and immediate fruit, for the growth in the num- 
ber of rifies and towns maintaining playerounds has been beyond exnecta- 
tion. From the time of the first congress held in Chicago to the third held 
in Pirt^hurzh last summer the number of playgrounds maintained had 
almost trebled. 

This growth has been made possible and was nourished by enormous 
sums of money. The cities seemed to vie with each other, one trying to 
outdo the other in its expenditure of money for the creation of playgrounds. 
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or better recreation centers. Every investment, whether made by an indi- 
vidual or a municipality, is expected to hear interest, if not in dollars and 
cents, then certainly in results attained in welfare. It is reasonable, then, 
to raise the question ot interest in connection witli this great investment. Is 

• the money set aside for this movement spent wisely in most cases? Are we 
not taking growth for development? Are the playgrounds in reality the 
social centers for the ethical training of our youth, as theory daims tt^ey 
might be? These and many other questions are justifiable when measuring 
the result with the outlay of money. Newspaper reports which print in full 
an opinion which is pressed from a visiting committee from another city 
inspecting the playgrounds, an opinion whlc^ usually is pregnant with flat- 
tery, serves only to satisfy a local pride, but does not reflect the conditions 
as they really exist. 

Rapid p;rowth, and this must be attributed to this movement in our 
country, is to be discerned niainh- in an increase of grounds in the total, and 
an increase of attendance per ground, a fact which may satisfy the layman 
and serve the statistician, but will fail to convince those who seek qualitative 
results rather than quantitative ones. A rapidly growing child usually shows 
marked deficient development, a fact which parents observe with grave 
anxiety. Here we have one of nature's pranks, with which we may interfere 
but little, but our playground problem need not be handicapped thus. It 
would be gross pessimism to deny that much good has resulted from the 
playground, especially in the large cities where heretofore the play instinct 
was being stifled by conditions, which in the future planning of cities, is 
hoped to be avoided. The child life has been made more happy and has 
been prolonged ; health has been greatly improved, and correct habits started, 
habits which through the child find introduction in the home. It goes 
without saying that the playground has come to us as a permanent institu- 
tion, as permanent as the public school, and it remains but a question of the 
not remote future when this question of play will be taken under the wing 
of the public school sj'stem. 

We, Americans, have the reputation of taking every new movement by 
storm, which is made possible by the generosity of philanthropically inclined 
citizens. The ease with which money is forthcoming in undertakings like 

- the one in question, is often the source of envy on the part of foreign visitors. 
We have had with us since last spring a representative from Germany who 
came primarily as exchange professor, but who, besides, had the mission of 
studying all conditions pertaining to physical education, upon which ques- 
tion he is to report to his government. After an extensive tour last summer, 
during which he visited many playgrounds he expressed his amazement over 
the colossal sums of money lavished on playgrounds and on the other hand 
h» disappointment over the disproportioned utilization of grounds and equip- 
ment. "Give us a portion of this great fortune and we will show you what 
is possible." Knowing the painstaking thoroughness of the Germans we may 
consider him justified in his claim. 

Now, what was the general impression he received? It was that which 
every earnest and knowing observer must get, who is not blinded by size 
and equipment of playground or by statistical figures, which, if accurate, 
merely express the presence of so many individuals; naooely that great sums 
of money are invested in huge grounds and elaborate equipment, which the 
usually mcompetent corps of instructors does not know how to utilize. 
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There are in a number of cities men at the head of the plaj^ground 
movement who are devotinp; all their energy and best efforts toward the 
best results of their respective systems. The excellent endeavor of these 
men can be understood only by those who know under what difficulties they 
labor; difficulties which the municipality forces upon them in the form of 
appointed instructors, recruited from the ranks of ward politicians or from 
among war veterans. At best the service of these appointed men is that of a 
watchman who may stop fights among boys or see to it that the apparatus 
is not misused. Furtliermore, the teachers selected from among the school 
teachers are seldom capable to render that service, which is needed for the 
ultimate success of the playground. Here then is a gap which needs im- > 
mediate and serious attention. The playground movement is experiencing 
exactly what the gymnasium movement has experienced, namely that in 
establishing a department of physical education the attention of the institu- 
tion in most instances was centered upon building and equipment while the 
management of it remained an afterthought. The reverse order of pro- 
cedure would be the wiser one indeed. Give a thoroughly trained 
director of gymnastics just the space, void of all equipment, and he will pro- 
duce far better result*;, than a man in a completely equipped trymnasium, 
who may only be instructor by accident instead of training. An equipment 
can be acquired gradually, but the beginning of a work needs at once the 
very best teacher and leader which money can buy. So in playgrounds I 
would say: a field first, then a good instructor, and last the equipment. 
This need not be the order where money abounds, but where economy is es- 
sential, it should last be applied to the enp:aging of the teaching force. It 
was this condition, due to lack of playground teachers which prompted the 
national association to appoint a committee at its congress several years ago, 
to which was assigned the task of outlining a normal course in play, designed 
to offer a broad preparation for playground supervision and teaching. Of 
this outline, which was accepted in Pittsburg last summer and which has 
recently been published in book form, Dr. Gulick says, that it is the most 
important work yet accomplished by the association. This outline, three- 
fold in its aim, was launched with the great hope, that educational institu- 
tions would avail themselves of the opportunity of aiding in the preparation 
of the needed force of instructors for playground work. The three courses, 
separately set forth and with detailed syllabi are, first: 

COURSE I. 

A NOMAL COURSE IN PLAY FOR PROFESSIONAL 

DIRECTORS. 



Introduction. 
Syllabus One. 
Syllabus Two. 
Syllabus Three. 
Syllabus Four. 
Syllabus Five. 
Syllabus Six. 
Syllabus Seven. 



CONTENTS. 

The Nature and Function of Play. 
Child Nature. 

Hygiene and First Aid. 

Social Conditions of the Neighborhood. 

The Playground Movement. 

The Practical Conduct of Playgrounds. 

The Organization and Administration of Playgrounds. 
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COURSE II. 

AN INSTITUTE OR TRAINING COURSE IN PLAY. 

CONTENTS, 

Introductkm. 

Syllabus One. Play and Childhood, Hygiene and Fim Aid, Social Con- 
ditions of the Neighborhood, and General Reading. ' 
Syllabus Twa The Practical Conduct of Playgrounds. 

COURSE III. 
A COURSE IN PLAY FOR GRADE TEACHERS. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction. 
Syllabus One. 

I. Play and Childhood. 
II. Hygiene and First Aid. 

III. Social Conditions of the Neighborhood. 

IV. General Reading. 
Syllabus Two. 

The Playground Movement. 
Syllabus Three. 

The Practical Conduct of Play. 
Aijpendix. 

I. Games. 
II. Athletic Tests. 

III. Organized Field Days; Play Festivals. 

IV. Industrial Work. 
V, Nature Study. 

VI. Geneiial Recreation. 

These courses were presented lor the first time in full at the Harvard 

summer school last summer by Dr. Henry S. Curtis, who was one of the 
chief contributors to this outline and a member of the committee. He has 
been lecturing in various parts of the country since then, pleading for the 
adopticHi of these courses. This, in time, will give us a more representative 
corps of teachers. 

* In comparing our playground problems and conditions with those of 

Germany we meet two decided differences, which seem to simph'fy the man- 
agement of playgrounds in Germany as compared with us in this country. 
The first difference lies in this: the child upon entering school is taught games 
suitable for its age and stage of development. This method goes on through 
school life, each dass having its own play curriculum, taught and supervised 
by the regular class teacher, durinsz a lopn; rcccss period. We have here at 
once a condition dccfdedlA' f:n()i;ihle to the success of the playground. All 
children attending the playground can play the ninnv ring games and rlso 
those of low organization. It merely remains, therefore, a matter of or- 
ganising various groups for various games instead of teaching them,.ao is 
necessary with us, where the children practically know no games. The 
teaching on the playground ts difTKult because we are not dealing with an 
ofLrnni/ed cbss bur rather with a heterogeneous crowd. The h'tiher or- 
ganized [zames or team games, not possible in most school yards are the only 
ones which are taught on the German playground. The other advantae:e 
which arises in favor of German playground conditions, and whidi accounts 
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ibr the much greater attendance found in statistics, is to be found in the 
second difference of method, namely that the attendance of playgrounds has ' 

been made obligatory in a great number of cities. The success of this move- 
ment promises soon to make this a general ruling in all the sclitM)ls of Prussia. 
Is it unreasonable to foreshadow the adoption of these two elements for the 
success of our cause? It seems to me that both of these, what I like to call 
advantages, tend toward bringing the playground into the general scheme of 
education. Let us consider the first. 

Is it impossible to bring into operation this play curriculum in our 
schools? I can henr the reader say: "another fad." But we will let time 
decide that. 1 he only difficulty I sec, is the momentary' inability of the 
teachers to instruct the pupils, which would necessitate the instruction of 
teachers first. This would be very feasible in cities where there are super- 
visors of physical education, who being prepared to arrange such a school 
curriculum could also meet the teachers for the necessary instnicrion. Other 
changes to make this possible are less complicated. A recess of from twenty 
to thirty minutes would hn\'e to be created to make a success of such a cur- 
riculum. Where the yard facilities are not such as to accommodate ail the 
classes at one time, half of the number may be out, thus making two dif- 
ferent periods. The disturbance created by those playing only annoy, at 
first, when the change from the old is still a novelty ; but once the children 
know what is going on, their nttenrion would be little distracted by the noise 
below. New school regulations in Berlin give a whole hour recess in the 
morning distributed as follows: 10 minutes after the first hour, 20 after the 
second, 10 after the third and again 20 after the fourth. If we are not will- 
ing to make thb concession to the diild, then we evidently are not yet con- 
vinced of the importance of play. The question of obligatory playground 
attendance for at least two afternoons, is one less likely to find adoption 
than the former. Still is such a demand really so remote? The first thought 
which naturally suggests itself in opposition is: Can torced play be of any 
value; must not play be voluntary in its pursuit in order to bring results? 
Let us briefly state some of the results attributed to and peculiar to play: 
Courage, presence of mind, self confidence, self respect, loyalty, initiative, 
alertness, respect for authority and obedience to law and above all general 
efficiency. Be it understood here that these virtues are acquired in play 
by deeds and not by admonishing, consequently should not to be considered 
already accounted for in other school work. 

**Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 
Doch ein Character in dem Sturm der Welt." 

If, then, we are willing to grant this, and the general adoption of the 

playji iiul seems to warrant this, it is but reasonable then to let such train-' 
ing be the privilege of all youth. There is just as little reason for not mak- 
ing play obligatory as there is great reason for obliging the child to the other 
compulsory forms of education. 

If it had to become law to force parents to send their children to school, 
even though thousands already did so voluntarily, why then is it unreason- 
able to demand the same for the playground, where also thousands attend 
voluntarily, but still thousands are not being reached? Granted that those 
who are forced to go to play do not get as much out of it as do those who 
would go without being obliged to; have we not that same condition in the 
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school? The ones who love to study and those who hate it? How many 
of those who feel forced to go to the playground will remain loner on the 

list of children not enjoying play? It seems to me very few and these few, 
we will find to be the ones needing; it most. During the school year we f^ain 
over many boys and girls who attended school reluctantly at first to the 
group of eager students, and in recent years we have made a special effort to 
aid the backward children. Where, then, is the ground for denjring that 
compulsory playground attendance has a place in the general consideration 
of education? From the two obligator}' play afternoons to optional attend- 
ance on the other days, is but a step. I feel safe in predicting that with a 
provision of this kind the present attendance would be doubled and the 
benefit per child greater. While the figures reported in the statistics of the 
various cities are large, they are in reality small, when we consider the 
total number of children in those cities. These two possible plans, for the 
promotion of the plnycrroiind cause, I fear are at present far from realiza- 
tion, but it nevertheless behooves us to lend our effort in that direction. 
The normal courses outlined above can show the way. It is highly desirable 
that principals and superintendents of schools familiarize themselves with 
the suggestions offered therein. There » much need in the playground 
cause for well prepared, sympathetic men and women and the committee 
dc'-erves appreciation of its work, an appreciation which will manifest itself 
best in a widespread application of their recommendations. ' . 



SARGENT NORMAL SCHOOL NOTES. 



The commencement week of the school was made up as follows: 
senior class play, " The Rivals," class dinner held in the Hotel van Dome, 
theatre matinee, senior promenade given by under classes, and the final com- 
mencement exercises. The program for the latter was as follows: 

1. Address — ^Dr. Sargent's "Competition and Culture." 

2. Song Glee Club 

3. Address — "Physical Training an Integral Part of Education" 

Wm. Orr, Deputy Commissioner of Mass. 

4. Song Glee Club 

5. Presentation of Class GifL 

6. Distribution of Diplomas. 

7. Song — Glee Club. 
Forty were graduated. 

Dr. Weylan, an honorary graduate of the school of Columbia univer- 
sity, recently visited the school and addressed the students. 

In the final demonstration a competition of wall scaling took place in 
which the junior team won out in the remarkable time of forty-five and two- 
. fifth seconds. There were twelve on a team and the wall was 12 feet high, 
perpend "cular and smooth. No artificial means were used. 

During the last month all the students played tennis. 

Dr. Sargent will have a paper at the N. E. A. convention to be held in 
Boston in July. 

The year book, containing 65 pages, put in its appearance and gives a 
good resume of the year's doings in school. 

The class of 1910 goes on record as starting a quarterly, the ^t num- 
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ber of which lias just come out. Its purpose is to keep in close touch with 
the alumni of the school. 

^ The class gift to the school this year is a drinking bubble, a denoe 
which will do away with the old ommiunion cup. 



GYMNASTIC AND ATHLETIC NEWS. 

By EMANUEL HAUO, Ufl West 1 8th St., New Vorfc. 



—THE 14TH ANxNUAL AMERICAN MARATHON, held under 
the auspices of the Boston Athletic Association on Tuesday, April 19, wrs the 
most successful run ever held by the Association. It is estimated that from 
300,000 to 400,000 people viewed the race from the start in Ashland to the 
finish in front of the Club House. There were 196 entries in this race, 
and 171 starters, about 78 finishing. Distance, 25 miles. 

It is a remarkable thing that with this enormous number of starters 
tliere was not a single accident of any kind. The following is the order of 
the prize winners: 

Time 
H. M. S. 

1. Fred L. Cameron, Amherst, N. S 2 28 52 2-5 

2. Clarence H. De Mar, No. Dorchester A. A 2 29 52 3-5 

3. James J. Corkery, Canadian Irish-American A. C 2 34 25 4-5 

4. John R. Roe, West End Y. M. C. A., Toronto. Can. . . 2 38 6 2-5 

5. Michael J. Ryan, Irish-American A. C, New York. ... 2 38 42 1-5 

6. John J. Reynolds, New Jersey A, C, Jersey City, N. J. 2 40 3 1-5 

7. R. Eugene McCormick, Tecumsch A. C, Toronto, Can. 2 40 25 
B. Edwin H. White, Holy Cross Lyceum, Mariner Har- 
bor, N. Y 2 40 502-5 

PHVhICIANS' Rhl'ORT. 

The usual examination of the runners was made at Ashland previous 
to the start. The weight before and after the race was taken, and of those 
finishing the weights before and after the race were obtained in 85 of the 
runners. In some instances the runner had food and drink previous to 
being weij^hed, so that in all cast^^ the loss does not represent the full amount. 

There were 85 runners weijihed in at both points. Total dififcrencc in 
weight in these 85 runners, 562^2 pounds; average weight lost per runner, 
64-7 pounds; largest amount lost by any one runner (weic;hing 138 pounds 
at start and 121 pounds at finish), 17 pounds; smallest (100 pounds to 99 
pounds), 1 pound; weight lost by winner, pounds; weight lost by second 
prize winner, 7^^ pounds: weight lost by oldest runner (Peter Foley), 5^ 
pounds; weight lost by youngest runner (Darius Allaise), 1 pound. 

Blood was taken for examinatiori before and after the race, but as yet 
the work is not complete. Certain observations were also made on the 
condition of the blood vessels before and after the race. 

No contestant was prevented from starting in the race, and all that 
finished were in p:ood condition. As far as can be learned there have been 
no serious results from this contest. 

It was considered advisable not to let Peter Foley (who is 52 years 
old) start in the race, but a careful examination showed no reason to make 
this necessary, .and the old gentleman's condition at the end of the race was 
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perfectly satisfactory. This is all the more remarkable as he has now 
completed five Marathons* 

The \oungest contestant, 18 years old, did not finish. So far as could 
be IrarnctI none of the contestants used alcoholic stimulants during the race. 
A lew \( ;irs air ) it was not uncommon for them to do so. but in most in- 
stances the runner soon became unconscious, and could not continue. The 
desirability of abstaining from alcohol during the contest has now been suffi- 
ciently impressed upon the minds of the trainers, and it is gratifying to see 
the much better condition of the runners on an average than when alcohol 
was quite freely employed. 

A most astonishing fact in regard to this nni is that the winner this 
year, as in most previous years, averages less than six minutes a mile for the 
25 'miles. This is quite remarkable from the physical standpoint, as most 
mile runs on cinder tracks with spike shoes are won in about 4^ minutes. 
The winner of this Marathon averaged slightly more than a minute per 
mile more for 25 consecutive miles hill nnd down. 

It is to he noted that the men who have won and been well up in the 
race in previous years did not make good showings. 

NEW FOOTBALL RULES. 
The Interscholastic Football Rules Committee, after having held three 
sessions of two days each already this yenr, met at the Hotel Cumberland 
Friday, May 13, and, in ten hours of stiff work, finished its labors for the 
year. 

At 7 o'clock that evening Secretary Hall of the committee met the 
rq>orters and gave them the results of the final work of the fourteen rule- 

makers. It remains now only for a special committee — consisting* of 
Walter Camp of "^'nle, editor ot the Official Rule Rook, chairman; Percy 
D. Haugiiton, alternate for Crawford Rlapden (»f Harvard, and Dr. Carl 
Williams, alternate for John C. Bell of the University of Pennsylvania — 
to codify the fourteen rules formally adopted at that sesnimi, and, under 
the power conferred, to provide adequate penalties. These fourteen rules 
were: 

(1 ) There shall be two halves of thirty minutes each, divided into four 
fifteen-minute periods. 

(2) There shall at all times be seven men of the attacking eleven on the 
line of scrimmage. 

(3) The distance to be gained in three tries shall be ten yards. 

(4) The player receiving the ball from the snapperback may cross the 
line of scrimmntie an>^vhcre, without going out fi\e vards from the center. 

(5) 1 he player carrj'ing the ball shall not be pushed or pulled in any 
manner by members of his own side, and there shall be no use of hands in 
any w?y by members of the attacking eleven on team mates. 

(6) The onside kick shall travel at least twenty yards across the line 
of scrimmae:e before it may be recovered by members of the kicker's side. 

(7) The forward pass may cross the line of scrimmage at any point, 
but the player making the pass must be at least five yards back of the scrim- 
mage line when the pass is made. The player receiving the pass shall not be 
more than twenty yards in advance of the spot where the ball was put in 
play at die time the forward pass is recovered by him. 

(8) Only the men at the ends of the attacking line of scrimmage and 
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the four men in the back held at the time the ball was put in play shall be 
eligible to receive the forward pass. A back, in order to be eligible to re- 
ceive the forward pass, must have been at least one yard back of the attack- 
ing scrimmage line when the ball was put in play. 

(9) A forward pass which crosses the line of scrimmage or a kick of 
any description must be made from a point at least five yards back of the 
scrimmage line. 

(10) a — A player on the offense who lias crossed tiie ime of scrimmage 
may not interfere with a defensive player on a kick until the ball shall have 
gone twenty yards, nor in a forward pass until it shall have been caught, 
except in an actual attempt to catch the pass. 

b — On a running play players on the attack may continue, as in the 
past to interfere with players of the defense. 

c — Players on the defense, except when behind their line of scrimmage, 
may play as heretofore. 

d — Players on the defense behind rhcir line of scrimmage may use their 
hands only upon their opponents' bodies in order to get at the man with the 
ball, until the ball shall have advanced across a line five yards back of the 
scrimmage line. 

e — When tlie ball has advanced across the said live-yard line players 
on the defense may play as heretofore. 

f — Defensive players behind the line of scrimmage on a forward pass 

shall not in any way interfere with their opponents except in an actual at- 
tempt to catch the ball, nor shall such players, in case of a kick, in any way 
interfere with their opponents until the opponents have gone tw^enty yards 
beyond the line of scrimmage. 

g — No player of the offense or defense while in the act of catching 
a forward pass shall he tackled, thrown, pushed, pulled, shouldered, or 
straight-armed until he shall have caught the ball and taken more than one 
step in any direction. Pro\ided that any such interference which is inci- 
dental to a bona fide attempt to catch or intercept the forward pass shall not 
come within this prohibition. 

(11) Any player with the ball craindhtg with the ball after the ball 
has been declared dead shall be penalized five yards. 

(12) A man who may be removed from the game for any cause ex- 
cept disqualification may return once to the game at the beginning of any 
subsequent quarter. 

(13) Players shall, at the moment of tackling, have at least one foot 
on the ground, under penalty of ten yards. 

(14) On first and second downs in the case of an incompleted for- 
ward pass the ball shall be brought back to the spot where the pass was 
made, the play to count as a down and the point to he <j;aincd to remain the 
same. On the third down, in the case of an incompleted forward pass, the 
ball shall go to the opponents on the spot where the pass was made. 

LOWELL ON FOOTBALL. 

President Lowell of Harvard, in his attitude r(jward football as it is 

pla\ cd. seems to be a shade or two more austere than he was not many months 
ago. From the abstract of his annual report it would appear that he is con- 
vinced that the belief all over the countr)' that athletic achievement is more 
to be desired than intellectual attainment is not sincere; that when this 
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belief is sincere it is analogous to the savage's idea that hunting is more 
honorable than husbandry; that the risks of football must be reduced, and 
that the system, unless it shall cease to be one for the training of "bands 

of gladiators," unless it shall become "the culmination of a general sport pur- 
sued by large bodies of undergraduates," cannot be a permanent institution. 

If six or seven months can rnnkc Prcsnlciu Lowell so much more rig- 
orous in his attitude toward football, what will two or three years accom- 
plish? Many were led to believe by his first official expressions on the sub- 
ject that President Eliot's attitude toward football would cease to be that 
of the head of the university, that it would be materially modified if not 
reversed. Now it would serm that President Lowell may in time — nnd not 
a very long time — become a second Eliot on this question. /Vr any rate, there 
is not to be the break that s.omc persons contemplated. Football is going to 
be kept under the presidential eye — a kindly eye, no doubt, but one that will 
keep open and will see things in the w"h"ole composite clearly. President 
Lowell will ask that the situation with regard to football be improved, 
though he will doubtless be ready to help the game help itself. 

The part of his statement to which football enthusiasts, particularly 
among the undergraduates, should give most attention is that in which he 
declares that the belief that athletic prowess is above intellectual attainment 
is not sincere. For if it is true that many students really do not believe 
what they seem to believe, and that they know that they do not believe it. 
President Lowell, in undertaking a reconstitution of realities, will find his 
work half done for him. He will find the reason of the students — as dis- 
tinguished from the rah rah enthusiasm — already enlisted in his cause. 

NOTES FROM NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

NORMXL COLLEGE OF THE N A. G. U., INDI.A.NAPOLIS. L\D. 

— The seniors are visiting the gymnasiums of the high schools and ob- 
serving the different methods oi lighting, heating and ventilating, and of 
conducting classes, etc. 

The field and track work taking place at the Turner Park is becoming 
more interesting as the students progress in the execution of it. They are 
looking forward with much interest to the "Athletic Meet*' to take place 
in June. 

The Board at its last meeting decided to hold the commencement exer- 
cises on Tune 16th instead of Tune 18th. Ha/ in. C. Orr, Secretary. 

SUMMER COURSE OF 1 HE NORTH AMERICAN GYMNAS- 
TIC UiNlON. • 

This year's Summer Course of the North American Gymnastic Union 
will be the first to be conducted by the Normal College. It will be held at 
Madison, Wisconsin, during the summer session of the University of Wis- 
consin, and will last from July 1st to Aujust 2d. The course will be 
divided into two terms of 14 session days each, the first term beginning July 
1st pnd the second July 18th. The subjects taught in each terra will be 
completed in the 14 session days; but the work of the second term has been 
so selected that it will be a continuation of the work of the first term. 

The Administrative Board of the Normal College has decided on the 
following subjects: i 
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Theory and Practice of German Educational Gymnastics. 

G3minastic and Team Games. 

Classic, Character, Folk, and School Dancing. 

Field and Track Work. 

Anthropometry and Physical Diagnosis. 

By dividing the course into two terms of 14 session days each, teachers 
who do not care to spend four to five weeks of their vacation at summer 
school work, will be enabled to take part of the work, while others with 
more time at their disposal can take the entire course. 

Particular stress has been placed upon \hc practical side of the course. 
This will offer excellent opportunities for Public School teachers to familiar- 
ize themselves with work they are expected to teach ; while many new ideas 
will be suggested to the regular teacher of physical training. 

All of the work (excepting field and track work, the practical part of 
which will be given on the athletic field) will be given in the gymnasium 
building of the University of Wisconsin. 

A more appropriate and ideally adapted location for summer work than 
Madison could scarcely he found. The summer session catalog of the 
University of Wisconsin contains the following about Madison and its en- 
vironment : 

'*The beauty, healthfulness, and temperate climate of Madison, the 
capita] of the State of Wisconsin, make it peculiarly attractive for study and 
recreation in the summer time. 

"This city of 25,000 is famous throughout America for its unrivaled 
natural advantages. It is beautifully located upon a number of gradually 
sloping hills between Lakes Mendota, Monona, and Wingra. The city has 
' a justly celebrated series of fine dnves which lead through shaded dells and 
over beautiful wooded hills along the shores of the lakes. The lakes are ad- 
mirably adapted for rowing, sailing, swimming and fishing, and are equipped 
with passenger steamers and rowboats. 

"The meteorological records of the United Srates Weather Bureau 
show that the summer visitor is justified in expecting favorable tempera- 
tures. The average daily temperature ranges from 62 degrees to 80 degrees, 
Fahrenheit. 

"The citv i'-- on tlie lines of the Chica^'n, Milwnulcee ^ St. Paul, the 
Chicago and North-Western, and the Illinois Central Railways. 1 he preva- 
lence of two-cent fares in the Middle West brings the city very near to the 
great railway centers, the fare from Chicago, for example, being $2.60. 
Milwaukee (fare $1.64) is a convenient point of access and departure via 
the Great Lakes. 

"There are many people in IMadison cnjaeed in furnishing rooms and 
honrd to students, and their numbers are increased in summer by thr- fra- 
ternities and sororities which open their commodious lodges to students. 
Room and board tocether cost from $4 up." 

Inasmuch as the Biennial Convention of the North American Gymrias- 
tfc Union, to be held in St. Louis, closes on June 29, and as the summer 
course begins but two days later, it is expected that many of the eraduates 
of the Normal School and Colleo'e attending the convention will take advan- 
taee of this and .slso attend the summer course. This will be an excellent 
opportunity for the graduates of the school of the N. A. G. U. to meet once 
again and spend an enjoyable fortnight together. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 

— 1'hc watchuurtl of to-day is prevention of dKcasc. Physicians, san- 
itarians and hygienists have, during the last two decades, been striving to 
educate the pii^lid'how to prevent getting ill. With this purpose in mind, 
John W. Ritchie, Professor of Biology, College of William and Mary, 

Virginia, recently issued a small volume "Primer of Sanitation/' published 
by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson. New York. This book, 
written in a comprehensive manner, is a very good tcxt-bnok for the upper 
grades of the public schools and preparatory colleges. Indeed, it would be 
a blessing to the community if it would find its way into every family, so 
that parents may aid teachers, boards of health and sanitarians generally, 
in the prevention and spread of contagious, infectious and other preventable 
diseases. The hook contains 200 pages, one hundred and eleven illustra- 
tions; is b()nn(! in cloth and sells at rents, hv mail 60 cents. It can be 
had from Miinl ^: Bod\, lierold BuiUiinj. Milwaukee, Wis. 

— Another book of the New-World Science Series written by the same 
author and published hy the same company as the book mentioned above, is 

"Human l^/iysiolofry^ an Elementary Text-Book of Anatomy, Physiology 
and Ilyi^u nc." The purpose of this admirably written book is, as the author 
says in the preface, to "stiuly the human body and how to keep it in health." 
Beginnintr with the minuute or histological structure of the human body, the 
cells, the author goes on w ith the anatomy of the various organs of the body 
and their normal function and concludes with the causes of diseases by 
germs and other injurious substances and habits and how to prevent disease 
by fighting and avoiding their causes. I'he book has .^62 pages and 1 57 
illustrations, some of whicli are in color^ to facilitate comprehension. The 
list price of tiiis book is 80 cents, or 9(j cents by mail, and can be secured 
from Mind & Body, Herold Building, Wis. It is a very good book, es- 
pecially for the 7th and 8th grades in our public schools, and others who 
have had but little opportunitv to stiulv these svibjects extensively. 

-"THE TKACHING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GYM- 
NASTICS., h\ W. P. Bowrn, Profe.'^sor of Education. Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michi^^an. Published by F. A. Bassctte Con)- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 120 pages 6.\9'/4 inches. Price $1.10 postpaid. 
The volume is a theoretical and piactical* course in commanding, demon- 
strating, and criticising; g\ mnastic exercises, along with a brief study of the 
general principles of thr leading svstems of gymnastics. To be had from 
Mind and Body, Herold Bldg., Milwaukee. . 

NORMAL COL.LEGE OF THE N.A. G.U., 

415 E. Michigan St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

SUMMER SESSION. 

The Smiinur Stssion of tin- Xnrmal College of the N^rth American Gymnastic 
Union will be held at Madison, Wis., during the summer session of the University 
of Wisconsin. Courses offered in physical training for public SChool teachers; 
post graduate course tor teachers ot physical training. 

Complete Course consists of two terms rnnninf; from July Ist to Au^st 2nd. 
FIRST T£RM July I to July 16; SECOND TBRM from'jnty 18 to Aagnst 2. 

Write for. eireukkr contHtning full particulars. 
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THE FOLK STREAK.* 



If it be true that the body is a temple wherein we mysteriously harbour 
the mind and receive the spirit, it is very sure that each of these entities 
should draw to itself only that which vitalizes it 

No one part is independent of the other, for they are bound together 
in dissoluble union, so that, perhaps, the requirement of each part should 
minister to the whole. 1 he spirit gains sustenance from its original source, , 
but it also draws power from the progress of the mind and the capabilities 
of the body. The mind, absorbing to its destiny the deeps of knowledge, 
is jet illununed iiy the soul, and taught its limitations by the physicisl 
frame. The physical, straining towards the emandpations of perfect self- 
control, strength and grace, calls upon its marvelous locomotive possibili- 
ties to preserve that which was made in the divine image. Yet so frail is 
the body that to the mind alone it owes its direction and to the soul its 
purpose. ^ ■ 

Thus, in tlie education of mind and body, we cannot eicdude . tbe 
element of the soul. Realising this, it is necessary to dballenge tlie mean- 
ing of that which dawns on the educational horizon. 

Of late a strange and luminous streak has flashed through the atmos- 
phere of systems and revisions, and holds the public, lay and scholastic, as 
with a spell. It may best be described as the "Folk Streak." Folk lore 
assaik tiie fancy, erstwhile songs are in eadi mouth, idd-time dances Bte 
the blood witii crude compulsion. The fascinations of the long-ago world 
with :ts rustic arts, its sweet etiquette and its fiercer pleaesurcs, wake the 
ancestral echoes of the heart. Is it well? 

The question is startling in its practical harshness. Slowly the mind 
is recalled from translucent dreams of "Merrie England" in its pastoral 
simplicities to the present and what these thoughts conserve to it. Rich 
in scenes of ^uaintness, vigour and measured lilt, such fancies court -the 
superficial mind ; but from within the pale of an ultra-civilization the seer 
quaik before the evidences of superstition, which is often the real .spell 

* This article was published in the last nmnber of "Physical Bducatton," 
London. It shows that the incredible reacMon against the dance^nu^e has also 
begon in Bngland. Bd. 
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which awakes in the human heart the cult of bygone days. Is it wise to 
steal our standard from days darkened by primitive passions, or to cultivate 
in chfldren the thoughts which emaiuitecl from the picturesque ignorance 
of the feudal masses? 

Far be it from an exponent of Physical Education to decry anything 
which makes for physical perfection, but it is incumbent on such a one to 
ascertain if Folk-songs, Morris Dancing, etc., tend to this end from his 
scientific standpoint. It cannot be urged in defense of folk-songs that the 
subjects hereof are always pleasing, or that the music could not be revived 
in company with more enlightened ideals. Against this it will foe argued 
that the music and words must harmonize in quaintness, and that to dis- 
sociate them would destroy this effect; besides — and it would he a long 
*bcside' — it appeals to the latent instincts which education has previously 
annulled. Again intrudes the question whether a return to former centur- 
ies and a study of their pursuits are timely stepping-stones in the evolution 
of education. If so it seems that to letrograde is to advance. By all 
means let that which is fundamental be preserved, but is not the training 
of youth in merriment replete with superstition a strange attribute in mod- 
ern days? 

" That a prejudicial bias may not be suspected it is well to take a rapid 
review of Morris Dancing in its physical and psychical aspect. The prin- 
ciple of Physical Training is, briefly, the attainment of the greatest amount 

■<rf benefit with the least amount of fatigue. It must be submitted that the 
opposite is the case with Morris-dancin'z. Fatip:ue rapidly follows in the 

•wake of such exaggerated vigour of frame and it is doubtful whether the 
accelerated effort is compensated by as good physical result as ordinary 
training. It must be borne in mind that this question is under consider- 
ation from an educational standpoint and with regard to the effect on 
children mainly. 

Morris Dancing, as we know, was originally performed by men and 
was a task suitable to the full strength of manhood, but it is doubtful 
" whether it is not far too much to expect of the strength of a child. In 
upper-class schools, the highly cultured and often neurotic cfaOd of the 
present day is fascinated by the dancing, but has seldom sufficient stamina 
for such primitive exertion. The indiscriminate introduction of Morris 
Dancing into Flementary Schools is p:reatly to be deplored, for rapid move- 
ment and exhaustion of strength are by no means to be desired as an edu- 
cational factor. It should be remembered that a large part of our city 
populations are badly nourished, nervous, and have a tendency to hereditary 
'disease. Quick movements are bad for nervous or imderf^ children, yet 
•wh(> is to understand the need for individusd exemption? Medical inspec- 
tion avails little in the matter of exercise unless the doctor be acquainted 
with all comprised in the comprehensive term "Physical Exercises," which 
is marvellously seldom. 

If one watches a child during the dances one discovers several things; 
'firstly, diat the constant changes and manoeuvres of the figures, combined 
with' the jfUigling of bells and stamping of feet are unconsciously straining 
his nerves: hence the frown which indicates no displeasure. Then one is 
struck by the constant monotony of movement, surely an offense to Physical 
principles. This monotony is conjmon to all the limbs, but Is mostly to be 
noticed in those gj rations of the arm by which the handkerchiefs are kept in 
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motion. Of course this would not equally apply to the 'Stick' or 'Bagpipe' 
darices. Consequent on this constant repetition fatigue sets in and the 
head droops forward causing bad carriage. The movement of the legs is 
SO rapid and so many steps are required to a measure .that all personal , 
peculiarities of posture are accentuated, instead of corrected. If corrected 
during tuition, the habits obtain during practice. 

The aesethetic aspect is as important as the physical, and here testi- 
mony depends on the impression of the onlooker. Such an onlooker, how- 
ever, seeing a first-rate exposition of Morris Dancing for the first time, was 
conscious of psychical discomfort Crowding upon the mind came the con- 
sciousness of buffoonery, such as described by Scott in his historic "Abbot." 
The bounding figures became suggestive of the days when religions fanantics 
roused the passions of a mob. In chaotic succession loomed the horrors of 
the Revolution, and the unspeakable things of the Auto de fe. Yet more 
remote, the mind decried the Druids among their barbaric followers, urging 
to some such expression as this the votaries of their religion. It recalled 
to the memory those reascMis for which Morris Dancing was originally 
abandoned, and the darker meanings with which unbridled thought endowed 
these representations. In a word, the uncontrol of a concourse of our 
contempf)iaries, in cultured surroundings and with a comprehension of 
science, is a fearsome thing. 

If this be the view of an aesthete and extremist, it is but a view, never- 
theless sincere, sudden and unexpected. As a possible intuition in die 
physical and psychical cause it seeks expression. 

Now and here, when the infinite sadness of civilization has taught men 
a stern dignity of purpose and laid upon them the necessity of preparation 
.for emergency, it is well to consider if we can with expediency return to 
the personal abandon of more rude and unlettered spirits. — Workaday. 



6000 HEALTH AND BUSINESS. 

William E. Day. 



One of -the leading men of the day gave it as his opinion recently, 
that good health was the best thing' for a youqg man to start out in life 
with. To have a good super-structure one must have a solid foundation, 

and good health is the basis upon which every man must build when he 
begins his life structure. The man who achieves distinction, professionally 
or in .business, without good health is rare, in fact so much so as to achieve 
commeflltl Every young man should look to his healdi first rather than to 
his mental development. Wide-awake business men an now demanding 
•ertificates orf good health from applicants for positions, realizinj; that only 
the best service can be obtained from those in good health, and the expense 
of "breaking" a man into a position becomes almost a total loss if the em- 
ploye becomes ill. Slowly but steadily men are^ beginning to realize that < 
good health and a *fine physique are a valuable asset, are striving to keep 
themselves !n the best pKMsible physical condition by regular attendance at 
one of the gymnasium classes, and the cultivation of personal hygiene habits 
that tend for health. Beside the feeling of exhilaration that comes from 
properly directed exercise, the attendance at the gymnasium classes has a 
commercial value to tiie employer and the employe. A man in good health 
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H'ill not only be able to do his work in a manner more satisfactory to him- 
self, but also give better service to einployer than a man in poor health. 
Time spent in the gymnasium pays — bodily exercise profiteth. 



MOTES FROM THE MEETING OE THE N.E.A., BOSTON, MA 

July 4th to 7tb. 

Superintendent William H. IV^axwell of New York City, in his paper 
on the "EoHUHnic Use of Education Plants/' touched upon many irfiases . 
of our work. The following is an abstract oiF Im paper: — 

"That a public school buildinir mav be used ecanomlcally it ouf];ht to 
be used all of the time — summer and winter, morning, afternoon and even- 
ing — and it ought to be used for the greatest benefit to the greatest number 
of people. 

"That school buildings in cities may be used economically they should 
be provided not only with outdoor playgrounds, but with large indoor play* 

grounds, with assembly-rooms, with rooms equipped for teaching carpentry 
and cooking, with classrooms furnished with moveable furniture and capable 
of being converted into open-air rooms. 

"The activities which may be conducted outside of die regular school 
hours are evening schools, continuation schools from 7 to 9 A. M., and 
from 4 P. M. to 6 P. M. for children who have left school to gp to work 
before completing the elementary school course: recreation centres and 
gymnastic classes in the evening for young working-people; lectures, con- 
certs and debating societies. 

"During the long summer vacation, school premises should be used for 
continuation sdiools for pupils who have ibiled of promotion in June, for 
manual training work for children who are compelled to reside in the city 
during the heated term, and for playgrounds. AH high schools should be 
maintained throughout the year, summer as well sis winter. Workshops 
and cooking rooms should be kept in operation every afternoon and on Sat- 
urday morning for the sake of those children who cannot get sufficient eye 
and hand training during the regular school hours, and for children pre- 
paring for the trades. In cities in which foreign immigrants settle in large 
numbers, summer evening schools should be established to teach English to 
foreigners. 

"There are two conditions which are essential to the success of any 
activities undertaken in school premises outside of school hours: 

"i. The activities should be under the direction of the school author- 
ities and should be supported at public expense. No other agency has the 
means to conduct them on a sufficiently large scale. No other agency has 
the staying power to conduct necessary experiments over a series of years in 
order to determine a policy. No other agency has the power to secure the 
essential 00-operation of the day school stafE with those responsible for the 
outside work. No other agency is so likely to keep the plajrgrounds clear 
of their most insidious foe — political influence in the appointment of the 
directors. 

"2. It is not buildings or equipment that makes a plaviiround success- 
ful, but the persons in charge. If the director and his assistants do not 
sympathize with childreuj if they are not resourceful and inventive, if . they 
cannot play all children's games, and if they have not the executive ability 
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to vary the activities, so that physical exertion, repose, and recreative work 
have their proper time and rotation, the playground, no matter what its 
appointments or resources, will be a comparative faQure. . City children 
must be taught how to play. 

"As a corollary to the second condition it follows that all normal 
schools and training schools for teachers should instruct our future teachers 
in the teadiing of gj^mnastics, athletics and games." 

In Tuesday's general meeting Dr. D. A. Sargent read a paper which 
we will print in our next issue. 



A resolution was offered by Dr. Helen C, Putnam, chairman of the 
£^ucational Section of the American Association for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, of Providence, R. I., regarding the janitors of schools 
and their relation to health. The resolution was adopted as follows: - 

Inasmuch as sanitation of school premises is a large factor in healdi 
and education of children, be it 

Resolved: That the National Education Association recommends that 
the training in the principles and methods of sanitary care of school prem- 
ises be required of all janitors and superintendents of janitors; that pro- 
vision be made for giving sudi instruction; and that where didir appoint* 
ments are through civil service examination it shall include examination in 
this subject. Be it also 

Resolved: That a committee of five to contain at least two specialists 
in sanitation be appointed by the incoming president of the National Edu- 
cation Association to present at the next annual meeting of the associadon 
outlines of courses for janitors and superintendents of janitors in principles 
and methods of sanitary care of school premises and plans lor institu^g 
such instruction. 

A committee was appointed to lay this resolution before the committee 
on resolutions of the N. E. A. 



In the Wednesday meeting of the Physical Training section, two 

subjects were discussed. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston read a paper on "The Deeper 
Significance of the School Hygiene Movement." President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, presented a paper on "Psychological Aspects 
of Physical Education." Both of the papers abounded in striking parar 
graphs, and in the discussion one of the speakers stated that "the worst 
thing ^at ever happened for education was the building of schooU 
houses." 

Dr. Cabot, after stating that schools are now paying much attention 
to the noses and teeth of pupils, took up the matjter of ventilation, saying, 
in part: 

"The air oi many of our schoolromns is often much more vitiated 
than that of crowded tenements. Tenement hoiffies congestion is not yet 

compulsory, but schoolhouse congestion is. Those other compulsory in- 
stitutions, the jails, are probably even worse, but we do not all have to 
go to jail. The remedy, however, is at hand, in the form of that ter- 
rible scourge — ^tuberculosis.- We have learned that puny and tuberculous 
school children are- 'benefited in outdoor schoolrooms. Soon we shall learn 
that children who are not sick may. be kept from siduiess by giving them 
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pure atr, instead of the dead, overheated air poured out of expensiTe so- 
called ventilating plants. 

"You teachers know what health moans as a mean? to an end. We 
physicians are inclined to look upon health as something beneficial for its 
own sake. The cost of hygiene in the schools will be brought up to you» 
hut you can answer it by asking who has a right to coounit cfaildm to an 
institution where they shall become diseased. 

"Three dunp are had for school hygiene : Heroism* creative elbrt and 
child-bearing. I urge Upon you that you shall exercise your prerogative 
as guardian of the child's whole welfare. Hygiene is never an end. It is 
a means. Give the engineers, the doctors, the physiologists, a fair trial, 
but don't be hypnotized hy them. They are all special pleaders, as I am. 
If you let the scho<d hygiime problem go its own way, regardless of the 
subtle and more complicated problems of education, you must remember, 
there is much to be said on the other side. Hygiene is a splendid ser- 
vant but a wretched master. I have seen manv a man who was physi- 
cally and hygienically perfect, but who was a perfect monster of immor- 
ality. To be* acutely conscious of one's physical health h bad. One 
should not be thinking of His body, or of his souL He should be thinking 
of his job and of his God. If gymnastics make us think of our body they 
are bad. If philosophy makes us think of our soul, it is bad. If athletics 
and philosophy lead us to live a better and a more abundant life, they 
are good for us. School hygiene is founded upon a recognition of the fact 
that cotmpulsoxy education means compulsory disease, unless we so shape 
It that it means compulsory health. It is. for you to try our these inno- 
vations and determine whether they mean life more abundant." 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University in Worcester, spoke 
on the psychological aspect of physical education. He said : 

"There is a wide complaint that in industry brain work and unskilled 
muscle work are unduly separated. The same division of labor is found 
in athletics between the manager or trainer who dictates regimen, etc., and 
the athlete who has only to follow orders. Thus we lose the best thing 
the Greeks who had no coaches gained, viz., freedom, self-knowledge, 
self-control. Their body training was only the preparation for philosophy. 
The best thing athletics can give is an inner oracle, bodily conscience, 
that teadies him what to do, how to do it, his own limitations, how to 
get most and best , out of his body, when to stop to avoid fatigue and 
how to habitually live on a higher plane of health and efEectiveness. Most 
of us habitually live at from 70 to 90 per cent of our maximal vigor 
and do not gain hy the better body keeping that physical training ought 
to teach the fifteen years we should add on the average to our lives. 
Everyone's health problem is «t root his own. He must make original 
investigations and forge up to the higher levels and not fall from grace 
between training. The true athlete should be an aristocrat of health and 
strength and learn how to keep himself up to his tip-top Gonditioa the 
rest of his life. This is the best colleec athletics can give 

"Second, our faculties have been stupid and wasteful in dealing with 
adiletics, trying to regulate it from without. They have made no serious 
attempt to use this tremendous interest for the highest culture. This they 
could do by courses on the best things that the history of physical training 
has to give. They should also teach the vast body of new knowledge 
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concerning all matters of hygiene and training. The material is vast and 
a single spark of pedagogic genius here is greatly needed tn kindle it and 
to bring it into vital touch with the great surging calentures of the dia- 
mond, the gridiron and the field. This data is still scattered, but brought 
together would be a veritable bible of the body for athletes, would instill 
honor, temperance, the simple life, the spirit of lojnlty to even larger 
wholes than the alma mater and would make training a fine art based on 
science. The trainer kills honor by teaching to win at any price. The 
great motivation here for chastity is not utilized. The ideal academic 
athlete should be as superior to the average in soul as in body, else he is 
bp^ided and monstrous. He should be a gentleman with a higher code 
of honor and should feel it incumbent upon him to fit himself to be the 
progenitor of a higher type of man. Athletics without eugenics is incom- 
pete. These men ought to be nature's own nobemen, true aristocrats in a 
republic transmitting the raw ore of physical training into the gold of 
character, submitting it in higher fields. It is now up to educators to work 
out such a curriculum." 



Dr. Rebecca Stoneroad, director of physical training in the public 
schools of Washinc^ton. D. C, opened Thursday morning's programme in 
the department of physical education, in Huntington Hail. The general 
topic for consideration was 'Thysical Education for Girls." In the course 
of her address Miss Stoneroad said: 

'^Much has been said and written concerning the physical education, 
of boys during tlie periods of childhood and early adolescence. What 
should be done for cirls has not received deserved consideration, probably 
owing to the fact that investigators of the subject have been teachers of , 
boys rather than girls, so that fewer observations have been made and 
statistics collected concerning this sex. The whole subject is « comi^ex 
one demanding experience with and a thorous^ tmderstanding and appre*. • 
datlon of the growing girl. 

"There is no doubt that girls, ns compared with boys, are ?n even 
greater need of all the benefits which are to be derived from a wisely 
planned, thoroughly executed and complete course in physical education.. . 
It has been stated by an orthopedic surgeon in a hospital for children* . 
that of those who apply in consequence of physical devdopmental defects, 
hardly more than five per cent are boys. In other words about nine^-five 
per cent are girls." 

"Let us impress upon our minds three general requirements which are 
essential if we would have an adequate and scientific system of physical 
education. These may be briefly stated as follows: 

"i. There should be an adaptation to. the stage of physiological 
development. 

"2. There should be an adaptation of the individual, taking into 
consideration his physical and mental condition as well as his personal 
needs. 

"3. There should be an adaptation to the sex. 

"We should strive to know the mind and soul of the girl, which re- 
quires rare discernment great sympathy and appreciation. Her whole physi- 
cal education may bp summed up m what a girl at each stage of her de- 
velopment should be and what she ought to know how to do. 
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"The first demand is for health and vigor, for which leason, whenever 
possible, work should be taken out of doors with daily regularity and those 

exercises chosen which increase vitality and have to do vvidi functional 
health as well as health nf mind. These would include all the great motor 
activities of walking, running, throwing, skipping, jumping and, whenever 
practicable, climbing and swimming. We shall indeed have done a great 
work if we have instilled in the minds and muscles of the young a love for 
the pleasures of physical activity and have created a habit of exercise. 

"Above all} there should be cultivated the hygienic habits of simple, 
deep breathin<]r at nil times, an erect carriage of the head and the thorax 
held at its greatest height permitting free play and proper functioning of 
internal organs. 

"The second great need is educational in character and consists in the 
forination of right habits of action by proper training of nerve centres. 
"The third need is for recreative exercises to olbet the menta! strain 

of school -work, as this is the rock upon which many a young life has been 
shattered through injudicious teachers and ambitious parents; the healthy 
and normal course of development being hindered by long hours of sitting 
and poring over books. 

"The fourth need is for corrective gymnastics for the purpose of over- 
coining certain postural defects which can frequently be traced to the school, 
l^he ideal exercise should jzive rise to pleasurable feellnirs which, through 
nerve stimulation, have a reflex effect upon the body. Besides the psychic 
effect, there is the favorable one upon the entire organism, influencing the 
whole group of organic functions, increasing the circulation and causing 
eidiilaration. 

"A few general propositions seem to me wise if we are to safeguard 
our girls from the physioil evils resulting from overwork in the matter of 

athletics; 

» "i. All girls entering into competition should be examined by a 
physician and a certificate given stating the condition of heart, lungs, nerves 
and general health at that time, to the end that only those physically able 
can participate. 

"2. Close supervision on the part of a woman instructor who knows 
the physical condition of the eirl and will prevent her from participating 
in competition at times of temporary disability. 

"3. Actual observations of the reaction of the individual occurring 
after a normal period of rest following unusual exertion, and a record of 
the same. 

*% Another physical examination bv the physician made after a 
number of months of strenuous work to note what body changes may have 
resulted from the athletics indulged in, 

"5. Personal instruction concerning the danger of excessive fatigue. 

"It is true that any athletic sports carried to excess may result in ex- 
haustion. But in strong competition the desire to win keeps the girl keyed 
tip to the highest possible nervous tension, (making her willing to go to the 
point of extreme fatigue all unknown to the instructor. Specially strong 
is the temptation if admiring friends are present to view her failure or 

success." t.,. c t. • * 

Among the methods by which the probability of exhaustion may Be 
lessened, the speaker mentioned: A longer period of rest between rounds; 
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a shortening of the length of time for exertion; increa^ng the age and 
weight limit of the contestants; various methods of relays; making tibe 

events group e\'ents, instead of individual events; lessening the degree of 
effort necessary to score; private competition, not public. By the above 
methods it is possible to have all the fun, the pleasure in activity, the joy 
in effort and success itself, before the arrival of a condition of exhaustion. 



Some interesting facts about the efiect of physical training on gtrls . 
were presented by Miss Laura S. Plummcr, head of the department of 
physical education in the Boston Normal School. She said that for the 
purpose of making a just estimate of the effects of physical training upon 
girls of high school age, those most intimately connected with the question 
have been asked to contribute their experience. Statistics have been gath- 
ered from these sources; physical training teachers; high school students; 
mothers; physicians; and students three years in advance of the age under 
discussion, who have been asked to take a backward view. 

The results of the tabulation of these statistics reveal an encouraging 
condition. An improvement in carriage, better breathing, and a greater 
love of outdoor activities, are reported. .There is a happy absence of many 
ills, such as headaches and backaches, generally attributed to high school 
girls. 

The majority of the replies show that the ffirls and their mothers 
definitely recognize the presence or absence of effects produced by gym- 
nasium work. It is apparent, however, that the results of physical training 
should be even more evident to them in order that a conscious effort may 
be made to attain the desired e^Bects. 

There are at least four ways of making the physical training of the 
lower high school age more effective: 

t. Requiring a lesson in physical training at least four times each 
week. (Two lessons a week is the usual rule.) 

2. Securing, occassionally, the presence of mothers and f$mi\y phy- 
sidans in the gymnasium, and following these visits with conferences en 
the subject. 

3. Reinforcing the gymnasium work with the formation of correct 
habits of eating, sleeping and outdoor activity. 

4. Requiring for promotion a better physical condition, as shown by 
better carriage, better breathing, clearer skin and greater self-control. 

The physical training of post-adolescent girls was discussed in a paper 
by Elizabeth A. Wright, director of the gymnasium at Radcli& College. 
She said in part: 

"The problems connected with the physical training of post-adolescent 
girls would be simplified if mothers and educators were more generally ac- 
quainted with the laws of growth and alive to the formation of correct 
physical habits during childhood. The physical condition of the average 
high school and college girl is only fair. The rdle of physical training is • 
to provide stimulus and opportunity for increasing vitality, and for repair- 
ing the defects of faulty growth and incorrect motor habits, before it h 
too late. 

"It h important that girls should be made to realize that the adjust- 
ment of the environment which results in heal& h of far-reaching biologi-- - 
cal significance — that physical training is a means toward the end of race 
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development. Hence and especially of tile practical application of its teach- 
ings, as a basis for physical training. All factors that make for efficient 
living must be considered in this connection, but emphasis is usually put 

upon the training of motor mechanisms. This is justified in view of the 
widespread effects, both physiological and psychological, that exercise has 
upon the whole system. 

"The status of growth and development of the post-adolescent girl is^ 
suggestive in indicating what should be the nature of this motor training. 
A review of conditions at this period shows that there ts less danger of 
strain than durinp; puberty, but that too strenuous or prolonc:;e«^ work shoul'd 
be avoided. Play and formal gymnastics are both of importance. Tlie 
former is of especial significance in providing training for heart and lungs, 
and as a means of character-building; the litter for ooriecttve and educa- 
tional fNirposes. 

"The attitude of educatimal institutions is a potent factor in determin- 
ing the interest and seriousness with which j^irls regard this part of their 
training. If it is to be effective students must be held as accountable for 
health, carriage, etc., as for academic branches." 



FIELD DAY OF THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Saturday, May 2lst, 1910. 

Calisthonic Exorcises for Pupils of Grados III and IV. 

Music :— March, 4-4 Time. 

An introduction oif 8 beats will precede the exercises and an interlude 
of 16 beats will be played between ^e parts, during whidi the pupils re> 



main in the fundamental position. 

PART ONE. 

FIRST EXERCISE. 

(a) March forward three steps and close heels at four 1-4 

(b) Mark time and face left 5-8 

(c) Two follow steps left sideward. > 9-12 

(d) Mark time and face left 1316 

Repeat (a)-(d) 17-3* 

SECOND EXERCISE. 

(a) Raise arms forward and toestep left forward 1-4 

(b) Raise arms upward 5"^ 

(c) and (d) Return movements 9-16 

Repeat (a)-(d) with toestep rig^t. 17-32 

THIRD EXERCISE. 

(a) Raise arms sideward and toestep left sideward I-4 

(b) Raise arms upward, clapping hands 5-8 

(c) and (d) Return movements 9-16 

Repeat (a)-(d) with toestep right 17-3X 

FOURTH EXERCISE. 

(a) Raise arms backwnrd and toestep left backward 1-4 

(b) Raise arms upward 5-R 

(c) and (d) Return movements 9-16 

Repeat (a)-(d) with toestep right 17-32 

4x32=:! 28 Beatsi 
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PART TWO. 

FIRST EXERCISE. 

(a) March forward three steps and dose at four.*. < 1-4 

(b) Mark time and face right 5-8 

(c) Two follow steps right sideward -. 9-12 

(d) Mark time and face n^ht „ 13-16 

Repeat (a)-(d). Place hands on hips at 28.... 17-32 

SECOND EXERCISE. 

(a) ' Straighten arms forward and stride left forward.. 1-4 

(b) ' Bend trunk forward, hands near foot 5-8 

(c) and (d) Return movements 9-16 

Repeat (a) -(d) 17-32 

THIRD EXERCISE. 

(a) Straighten arms sideward and stride left sideward 1-4 

(b) Bend trunk sideward left 5-8 

(c) and (d) Return movements , 9-16 

Repeat (a)-(d) bending trunk right « 17-32 

FOURTH EXERCISE. " * 

(a) Straighten arms backward and stride left backward 1-4 

(b) Bend trunk backward and raise arms side upward with dap- 

ping hands 5-8 

(c) and (d) Return movements 9-16 

Rq>eat (a)-(d) 17-32 

4x32=128 Beats. 

PART THREE. " • 

PLACE BACK OF HANDS ON HIPS. 

, FIRST EXERCISE. " 

(a) » Step and hop forward left and right, bending other leg back- 

ward • . •. • 1-4 

(b) Mark time and face left , 5-8 

(c) Step and hop sideward left and right, bending other Itg m front 9-12 

(d) Mark time and face left 13-16 

Repeat (a)-(d). Lower arms at 28... I7~3^ 

SBCOND EZBRCISB. 

(a) Raise arms fore-upward and stride left forward. . ,u «.« • •» l-^ 

(b) Place hands on shoulders and lower head £orwai4« • • .i* «i, .1 5^ 

(c) Straighten arms upward and raise head . 9-12 

(d) Lower arms forward down and return foot 13-16 

Repeat (a) -(d), stride right forward.. 17-32 

THIRD flXBRCISB. 

(a) Raise arms side upward with clapping hands and stride left 

sideward I-4 

(h) Place hands on hips and lower head sideward left 5-8 

(c) Straighten arms upward and raise head 9-12 

(d) Lower arms sideward and return foot 13-16 

Repeat (a)-(d) lowering head right and stride right sideward.... 17-33 

FOURTH BXBKGISB. t 

(a) Raise arms bad: upward and stride left backwrd 1-4 

(b) Fold arms in rear and lower head backward., , • , 5-8 

(c) Straighten arms upward and raise head 9-12 

(d) Lower arms and return foot...... 13-16 

Repeat (a) -(d) stride right backward 17-32 

4x32=128 Beats. 
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INDIAN CLUB DRILL 

By Kabl P, Rosfi, M. D., Physical Director Turnverein Germanta, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Exhibited at the Bundes Turnfest, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1909. 

1. Number of participants 16. 

2. Music: "Schottische." 

'•i. Al! Tactical evolutions performed while running. 

4. Clubs are carried upon forearms during all running (arms bent at right 
angles, forearm horizoutal, upi>er arm vertical) unless otherwise command- 
ed dtnnns drill. 

TACTICS— OROUP A. 

Figure I. The line angle march left 3 times, run — 48 counts. 
Figure 2. Ranks A, B, C, D, form to the left, RUN — ^4 counts. 
Figure 3. Rank A, 4-4 wheel left. 

Rank B, 4-4 ooimts forward and 3-4 wihed left. 

Rank B, 4 counts forward and 3-4 wheel left. 

Rank C, 8 counts forward and 1-2 wheel left. 

Rank D, 12 counts forward and 1-4 wheel left, KUN — 16 
counts. 

Figure 4. The column angle march left, run. 

Rank A 1-4 wheel and 12 steps ibrwaid, B 1-2 wheel and 
8 steps forward, C 3-4 wheel and 4 steps forward, and 
Rank D 4-4 wheel — 16 counts. (Repeat figures 3 mud 4 

3 times — g6 counts.) 
Figure 5. Ranks 1-4 wheel left, run — 4 counts. 

Figure 6. The line 1-4 wheel left and face left about, run — 16 counts. 

(Repeat figure 6, 3 times,) 
Note: — Chain arms in front during wheels; lower same for 

facing. 

Figure ^ .Rank A 12 steps for^^:lrd and 1-4 wheel left, B 8 steps for- 
ward 1-4 wheel left and 4 steps forward, C 4 steps for-' 
... ward a -4 wheel left and 8 steps forward, D 1-4 wheel 

IdFt .and .12 steps forward, run — 16 counts. 

Figure 8. Ranks 1-2 wheel left, KOfi'—B counts. (Repeat figures 7 

and 8, 3 times — f2 counts.) 

Figure j^, .Xhe line 8 counts forward and members of rank A and B 

face left about, run — 12 counts. 
Figure 10. The ranks 4 wheel left about centre (x) and face left about, 

RUN — 32 counts. 

Figure 11. Repeat to the right facing right i^ut, run — 12 counts.. 

(Arms chained in front in figures 10 and II.) 
Figure 12. Ranks D and A 1-4 wheel left and 4 counts forward, run — 

8 counts. 

Figure 13. All ranks 4-4 wheel left, run — 16 counts. 
Figure 14. All ranks 3-4 wheel right, run — 12 counts. 
Figure 15. All ranks 8 counts forward, run. 

Figure i& All ranks 1-2 wheel right and 4 counts forward, run — 12 

counts. 

Figure ly. -All ranks 4-4 wheel right, run — 16 counts. (Repeat figures 

14, IS, 16 — 32 counts.) 
Figure 18. All to the centre of wheel or pivot face in position for dub 

ttwings. . . . ^ 
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CLUB SWINGS— -(SOUP A. 

X. 

(a) Swing 3-4 double aim circle forward and lower trunk for- 
ward I. 

(b) Swing 3-4 double arm circle backward and raise trunk 2. 

(c) Drop clubs back of shoulders (vertically) and lower trunk 
backward 3. ■* 

(d) Double hand circle inward (back of shoulders) swinging 
clubs up to position, raise trunk 4. 

(e) ' Hand circle inward with left arm back of shoulder and ann 
circle right with right arm 5. 

(f) Hand circle inward with right arm back of shoulder and 
arm circle left with left arm 6. 

Repeat (e) 8. Repeat (f) 9. The whole 3a counts. 

2. 

(a) Swing left forward, left arm obliquely fore upward, right 
arm obliquely down backward, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
t • On heels face right about straightening left and bend- 

ing right knee and double arm circle inward so that 
right arm is obliqueljr fore upward and left arm is 
obliquely down backward 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
* '-' Tact left about on heels, kneeling right, double arm 

^' circle inward so that left arm is bent horizontally over 

head, right arm obliquely down and back; hold 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. In position stand 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 3a. 

Encase 3. 

(a) Follow arm circlets forward on left side, 1,2. 
Follow arm circles forward on right side, 3, 4. 
Follow arm circles forward on left side, 5, 6. 

Follow hand circles forward on left side of arms (outside) 
i\ hands, shoulder high, order of swing riiht, Uft, f, 8, 

(b) Same, beginning to the other side 9—16. (Rtpeat wMr, 

a and h, i&'32,) 

Ehcccisc 

(a) Double arm circle left 1. Lunge left forward swinging 

3-4 double arm circle (down and back) right 2. 
Replace left foot swinging 1-2 double arm circle backward 

(arms will now be forward) 3. 
Bend knees and swing 1-2 double hand circle backward 

(clubs rest on forearms) 4. 
Straighten knees and double hand circle forward on outside 

of arms 5. 

Double hand circle forward (inside of arms) 6. Double 
snake eircle forward (inside of arms) 6. Double luRid 
circle forward (outfeide of arms) 8. 

(b) Repeat (a) to other side, 9-"6. Repeat parts (a) (b) 16-3^- 

TACTICS — GROUP B. 

Figure 19. Numbers i and 2 of ranks A, B, C, D, face right and once 

around circle, RUN. Numbers 3 and 4 face left and once 
around circle, run. Note ^— Raise, arms obliquely side 
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upvvard, partners crossing clubs of inside arms, 32 counts. 

^Figure ao* a*s and 4's of ranks A, B, C, D, stan I in r^'^ce with clubs 

crossed upward and above head while numbers I and 3 of 
Said ranks circle forward 2 and 4 respectively ( i circles 2). 
(3 circles 4) with inner arms raised obliquely side up- 
ward, outer arms oblif^uely side downward, 8 counts. 
(Repeat circling in opposite direction ihl6) 16 countt. 

Figure 21. All face outward from centre of cross, each rank t-2 angle 

march (45°) once and angle march left 3 times — 16 
counts. 

Figure 22. Each rank 1-2 angle march left and angle march right and 1-2 

angle march right, run — 12 counts. 
Figure 23., Run to positions for group B (dub swings) rum. 






I. 

(«) 

(b) 
(c) 

(d) 

(e) 
(i) 



CLUB wmmok o» group b. 

Hand cirde left outward with Iflft arm behind shoulder, 

arm circle right with light aim I. 

Same to opposite side 2. 

Hand circle (arm upward) left with left arm, arm eiide 

right with right arm 3. 
Same to opposite side 4. 
Repeat (a) 5- 

Turn trunk left and double hand circle forward with left 
arm and backward with right arm (on outer side of 
arm) 6. Repeat (a) to opposite side 7. Repeat (f) 
to opposite side 8. The outer 2 members of each of 
the five triai^bo with uiside ams diliquclj ovtwud 
and up, outside arms outward and down, luiiie 
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obliquely outward and back (inside leg) to middle 
meaher whfle middle member with arims obliquely out- 
ward and up lunges left forward and the anterior 
members of centre quadrant with arms outward and up 
kneels 9-12. All double arm circle inward, outer 
members changing Icnee bend to forward and outside 
leg, outer arm bend horizontally across head, and in- 
side arm extmded obliquely down and back. Middle 
members coming to position arms obliquely side down- 
ward, anterior members of middle quadrent kneel right 
and arms obliquely side downward 13; hold to 16. 
Repeat whole — ^32 counts. 

Exercise 2. 

(a) Hand drde left with left arm (inward) back of shoulder 

^ and arm drdle left with ri^t arm i. 

(b) Same to opposite side 2. 

(c) Hand circle left with left arm (inward) back of hip and 

arm circle left with right arm (inward) 3. 

(d) Same to opposite side 4. 

(e) Repeat (a) 5. 

(f) Turn trunk right and double hand dide left forward, rii^ 

backward (outside of arms) arms raised forward 6. 

(g) Repeat (a) to opposite side. 

(h) Repeat (f) to opposite side 8. 

Outer members of each of five triangles kneel on outer leg, 
inride arm bent horizontally aibove head, inside a!hn 
• \ bent horizontally across front of body while middle 

members cross dubs upward above head and anterior 
' members of middle quadrent kneel on left leg, clubs 
' crossed upward above head 9; hold 10, 11, 12. Outer 

member kneeling on outside leg straighten inside leg 
[ obliquely side backward toward centre member bending 

^ body in opposite direction (obliquely sideward), inside 

\ arm t^liquely side upward touching ends of dubs with 

i . outside member of triangle outside arm obliquely side 
. downward while centre member of triangle lunges left 

forward. Double arm circle inward and arms oblique- 
ly side upward kneels left 13; hold to 16. RepMt 
whole — 64 anmtt. (To be cooctnded.) 



BOOS AS FOOD. 

German doctors have been investigating the length of time that eggs 
are retained in the stomach. If it be granted that the length of time that 
food is retained in the stomach is a measure of its digestibility, lightly- 
ooolced eggs are the most digestible; next come raw eggs, then buttered eggs, 
and finally hard-boiled eggs and eggs in an omelette; The nitrogen of 
fiard -boiled eggs is absorbed to about the same extent as that of meat, but 
the fat is much better absorbed than that of meat. Another investigator 
showed that Ughtly-'boiled eggs and raw eggs have a higher food value as 
part of a mi^ed diet than a corresponding amount of meat. (From Health, 
London.) ! . i . . ik 
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EXTMCTS FROM MEDICAL JOURNALS AND PHYSIOLOQip 
AND HYGIENIC NOTES OF INTEREST. 

Bjr D. M. FBRD. KROOH. M. D., PhOmklpliia. 

DIET. 

Some interesting observations on vegetarianism have been made by Dr. 
Karl Noorden, professor of internal medicine in the University of Vienna, 
« and one of rfie greatest authorities on dietary in Europe. Against what he 
calls only ''fleshless'* vegetarianism, Professor Noorden raises no objectioa, 
but the strict vegetarianism, which excludes eggs, butter, milk, cheese, and 
the like he considers to be fraught with danger. 

The "fieshless" vegetarian diet provides a sufficient supply of albunain- 
ous substance — that is, a5;suming that the average daily fare includes from 
two to three pints of milk, five to six eggs, and two ounces of cheese. And 
apart from its cheapness, this form of nourishment may be recommended, 
especially where there is any tendency to goutiness. In a few cases the 
sudden abstention from the generous meat diet which has perhaps been fol* 
lowed for years may produce bodily weakness, and in this event one -must 
carefully consider whether the giving up of meat eating really promises so 
many advantages as to outweigh the drawbacks. But of the stricter vege- 
tarianism which excludes all products from living animals Professor Noor- 
den speaks much less favourably. Vegetables in the dry, substance contain 
not more than lo per cent, of "resorSent albumen." Therefore, to reach 
the very moderate aimount of 70 grammes of albumen daily some six oil 
seven pounds of vegetables would have to be eaten. 

This lays an immense burden upon the stomach and intestines, which 
perfectly healthy persons may be able to stand, but quite frequently The 
organs , give way, and sickness jbllows. In other cases itit volume of (lutri- 
ment taken is insufficient, and the whole system suffers accordingly.— 
(Physical Education, London.) 



—A physician advances the theory that the distressing sensation of 
nausea has its seat in the brain, and not, as is usually supposed, in the 
stomach ; that relief may be obtained by cooling the base of the brain. He 
claims to have tested this often and thoroughly in cases of sick headache, 
bilious chdic,- cholera moHnis and other ills: in which the nauseau is a dis- 
tressing symptom, without a single failure. He states that he once relieved 
the nausea resulting from cancer of the stomach by the application of ice 
to the back of the neck and base of the skull. The ice so used should be 
broken fine and the bits placed between the folds of a towel. Relief may 
be obtained by holding the head over a sink or tub and pouring a small 
stream of water on the neck.-^( Health, London.) 

— Here is a simple and available recipe — a medicinal bath for the 
nervously worn ^nd those who cannot sleep o* nights. It was the prescrip- 
tion of an old physician. Take of sea salt four ounces, spirits of ammonui 
Cwo ounces, spirits of camphor two ounces, of pure alcohol eight ounces, 

and sufficient hot water to make a full quart of the liquid. Dissolve the 
sea salt in hot water and let it stand until cool. Pour into the alcohol 
the spirits of ammonia and camphor; add the salt water, shake \veU ajr^d 
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botde for use. 'With a soft sponge dipped in this mixture wet over the 
surface of the whole body; rub vigorously until .the skin g^ows. When 
nervous or "blue" or wakeful, do not omit diis bath. The rest and re- 
freshing that follous will amply repay the effort required to prepare it. 

Boracic ointment. — ^An invaluable cure for sore eyes is a little boracic 
powder dissolved in warm water. When cold, bathe the eyes two or three 
times a day. Boracic ointment is a sure cure for gathered fingers, etc. — 
(Healdi, London.) 

DENTAL CLINIC FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

TTiis clinic is the outgrowth of experiments tried by Dr. Joseph S. 
Neif, director of the Department of Public Healdi and Gbaritics, in Fhilar . 
delphia. Recognizing the importance of dental conditions in affecting the 
general health, Dr. NeflF has, during the last two years, been sending 

parties of children of the public schools to various dental clinics, where they 
have been treated practically free of cost, the city meeting the expense of. 
materials in some cases. 

Last year the children were taken to three clinics. Eight hundred 
and ten. children had their teeth put in good condition by diis means, but 
the number does not seem so large when we learn that no less than 6873 
children were referred, as needing treatment, by the medical insj)ectors of 
the schools. In the cases of all but seven hundred for whom the city would 
care, it was possible merely to send the parents word that treatment was 
necessary; and in the large majority of cases, the families paid no attention 
to such notifications. 

This year, only two clinics have been availdile for die children, and it 
became evident that some other means of providing for larg!e nund)en must 

be found* " 

After many urgent requests from Dr. Neff and other interested per- 
sons, Councils have finally appropriated sufficient money for tht equipment 
of a dispensary, in which it will be possible to care for about 6000 children 
a year. The dispensary will be located in the City Hall, on die sevolth 
floor. A committee of dentists has been formed in the interests of this 
woHc, and sixty of diese have volunteered their services. As a consequence, 
it will be possible to keep the three operating chairs which will be in the 
clinic filled from 9 A. M. until about 3 P. M. Every care will be taken 
to guard against children whose parents can afford to pay even a little for. 
dental treatment being admitted to the dinic. — (Fresh Air Magazine.) 

THE MIND AND THE BODY. 

More than twenty centuries ago Plato wrote: "The office of the 
physician extends equally to the purification of mind and body; to neglect 
the one is to expose the other to evident peril It is not only die body diat 
by its sound constitution strengthens the soul, but ihie well regulated soul 

\}^ Its authoritative power maintains the body in perfect healA." 

And still the Christian Scientists, the New- though ters and the in- 
numerable brood of quacks and fakirs who make the mind their special 
province, think, and they try to make the people think, that they have dis- 
covered something new, when they tell you that the mind has a great in-, 
fluence on the body. Of course it has; but not any greater— if as great — 
than the body has on the mind. — (The Med. Pharm. Critic and Guide.) . 
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PLEASANTNESS A TONIC. 

Don't be afraid of being pleasant. It cannot hurt you, and will be 
M gpod M a tonic for all you meet 

What tliough you do think yourself superior to most ol your acquaint- 
anoes, is it good taste to placard your belief by a freezing countenance? 

There is nothing like affability to conceal one's family skeletons. A 
haughty manner is a direct bid for the rest of the world to rake up ancestral 
secrets that you thought buried. 

Not everyone has the happy faculty of drawing the best out of otliers, 
but no one need ever be guilty of the vulgarity of consciously seeking to 
put them at a disadvantage. 

Snubs have a way of coming home to roost — (From Health, London.) 

NERVOUS DISORDERS. 

At the present day, when everyone seems to be suffering from nerves, 
it is more than necessary to try to cultivate reposeful habits. When you 
sit down to rest be still, and don't start at every noise. A long-continued 
noise mif^t have a wearying effect on the nerves; but the little noioes» 
which are over in a moment, hurt no one, and it is quite absurd to jump 
and start, as some people do, at them. Control of nervous movements act 
beneficially on the nerves themselves; whereas if the nerves are allo%ved to 
run riot, bodily health is impossible. Uncontrolled nerves are responsible 
for terrible disasters caused by panics in fires and other accidents, which 
often result in the loss of hundreds of lives. Giving way to nerves without 
a struggle for mastery over them is» therefore, not only very bad for one- 
self, but exceedingly selfish to one's neighbors. Everyone should strive to 
attain a quiet, even manner under all circumstances, and then when an 
emiergency comes the chances are that they will be able to art with cool 
courage, even in the face of real danger, and be helpful to others, perhaps, 
instead of being a source of peril, as is so often the case. — (From Health, 
Ixindon*^ 



NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE N. A. 6. 0., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



The junior class gave a reception and dance for the seniors Saturday, 
June XI, X9XO. 

The senior banquet was held in the palm garden Wednesday evening 
June 15. The regular class day program was carried out. Mr. Alvin G. 
Herrmann acted as toast-master. Mr. Stempfel responded with the "Col- 
lege;" Dr, Fischer spoke of "Truth and Duty" and Mr. Rath talked on 
die Tffident Teadier." 

The closing demonstration of the year was given Thursday, June 16. 
It consisted of gymnastic dancing, free exiercises, esthetic dancing, fencing^ 
apparatus work and games. These were conducted 1^ the senuirs, showing 
the student's ability in directing gymnastic work. 

The alumni meeting was held Thursday afternoon, June 16. It was 
decided to attempt to arouse the graduates* interest in the college and in ihe 
alunmi meetings 

The commencement exercises were held Thursday evening, June 16. 

Dr. H. H. Fick of Cincinnati gave an address in German. Mr. J. R. H. 
Moore gave an address on "The Value of History to a Teacher of Gym- 
nastics." 
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PRBIDBNKBS PUBLISHDIO CO. 



Habficription Pr!p*, f 1.00 per Yfar. 




«r AddraMallbuiMakttHBterRnDBIKBR PUBUSHING CO., c. o. Hewld Bklg., Ma«iitilM%Wii 
AddNw'all •fitmrfalcomqwiidMM to Wit. A. STBCHER, 7* W. JolaaoaSi., GenMuMwii PhD., 9m. 



—AMATEUR STANDING. The last biennial convention of the 



North American Turnerbund took a bold stand on the much discussed 
question of amateur standing. A long and interesting debate ensued when 
a motion was brought before the convention to allow the playground in- 
structors in the Chicago playgrounds to participate in district and national 
f^tivals. The argument was that they really were no teachers; ^at they 
only showed the boys and girls how to do "stunts"; that "real" teachers 
did not recoc'nize them as colleagues, etc., etc. Well, the tangle was about 
as great as that which now confronts the Amateur Athletic Union, and 
the other organizations dealinq: with amateur athletics. Some speakers said 
that as soon as one was a teacher in any phase of physical .training work he 
was a professional athlete e. g., if one taught fencing he could not compete * 
as an amateur oarsman, or as a runner. Others said that such a tuling 
was absurd. In fact, that it should be the endeavor of all gymiri tic so- 
cieties to get men employed in playgrounds, public schools and kindred plnces 
to join their ranks and exercise on the floor with clerks, teachers of other 
branches, artisans, etc. that if a society were prepared to go to a Turnfest 
it would be only just to take all these men along in their class of active 
Turners. They took the stand that a professional in any branch should be 
excluded from competition in that particular branch. That it would not 
be fair for one who devotes all his time to pyerfectinji himself in any one 
branch, for instance fencinp:, to compete with men who had other things 
to do beside devoting their whole time to preparing themselves for one 
particular event. And again, they said that it is absurd to say that because 
a person is a teacher of gymnastics he should not be allowed to compete in 
a festival where all-around development was required. Attention was 
called to the well-known fact that, as a rule, as soon as any one left the 
normal school and bcean to teach, his g>'mnastic ability decreased. The 
debate was the most enlightening heard for many years and cleared away 
many cobwebs that obscured dear thinking. The result was the adoption 
of a motion whereby only professional athletics, i. e. persons who earn their 
living by esdiibiting themselves in bodily feats are excluded from active 
participation at Tumfests. Vivas sequensl 



WELL, WELL! Did you read Mr. Connelley's article on the Athletic 
Trust in die July Metropolitan? We wonder if such conditions could 
long continue if the athletic bodies of our country were managed by teach- 
<TS, and if prizes of monetary value were abolished? 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
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— ^THE SURVEY gives the following report on the conference on 
Child Welfare in Worcester, Mass., the end of June: — '■ 

Discussion at the second annual meeting of the Child Conference for 
Research and Welfare at Clark University showed that those on the pro- 
gram were by no means agreed upon a specific plan for child betterment. 
Thus, Owen R. Lovejoy and A. J. McKelway presented the work of the 
National Child Labor Committee and urged the establishment of a federal 
children's bureau, while Frederick P, Fish, president of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, expressed his belief that some states have gone to an 
extreme ui restricting child labor. He urged that children be permitted 
to work four and a half hours out of sdMiol, the employers using two rdaya 
of children in order to get a nine-hour day of work. This plan, intro- 
duced a number of yean ago in England^ is dncredited there by both edu- 
cators and manufacturers. At another session, social workers were obliged 
once more to meet the familiar arguments against organized charity. 

One session was given up to the Worcester Child Welfare Conference 
and Surveys organized by President G. Stanley Hall of Clark. Fifteen 
university fellows and scholars have been engaged in the field work in c(h 
operation with six conference committees on milk and infant mortality, 
playgrounds and play, dependence and neglect, delinquency, school hygiene 
and public recrcition. Campaigns begun the past spring as a result of 
these surveys ha\ c tiiven Worcester systems of playgrounds with paid super- 
visors and of pure miik stations with visiting nurses. Other valuable im- 
provements have been quietly brought about and the movement has won' 
enthusiastic support. 

One of the most suggestive papers was on Play for Girls by Beulah 
Kennard, president of the Pittsburgh Playground Association. The nerv- 
ous instability of women and their lack of poise, together with various 
qualities cliaracteristic of adolescence, suggest arrested development and are 
probably due to the fact that from nine to ten years on most girls are 
greatly curtailed in all active forms of play. "They are expected to be 
women several years before boys are expected to be men. Thus, she held, 
many so-called sex differences are due solely or larcrelv to differences in 
training. The remedy is to give them as much freedom in play as boys 
have and to remove artificial restrictions. 

David Blaustein of Chicago made a plea that in Americanizing tmmi- 
gnnt children we preserve the best of theur racial traditions, and character- 
istics through folk songs, games, dance% 'stories and industrial work. John 
Collier, secretary of the Board of Censors on Moving Pictures, New York, 
spoke on this subject. Dr. Helen Putnam, speaking on infant mortality, 
made a special plea for tiie accurate registration of all facts concerning it. 
Dr. Prince A. Morrow's subjects were venereal disease and eugenics. 
Patty Hill of Teachers' College, New York, brought out several ways in 
which the kindergartner will always be in closer touch with pupfls' lui^es 
Aan other teachers. 

Members of the conference will receive the proceedings, of which the 
above is the barest sort of an outline of a few parts, and others may secure 
them by becoming manX>eii at $2 a year. Tht acting treasurer b Dr. L. ■ 
N. Wilson, Clark University, Woicester. 
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— IN HER ARTICLE on Tangier, in HarjHir's for May, Mary 
Heaton Vorse tells how the street boys of the Eastern dty gave the first 
sense of familiarity to the visitor from America. 

"It was a boy — a common, or garden, boy; though a plum-colored 
djdlab flapped around his bare legs in picturesqvie lines until he looked 
like a figure in a fantastic pantomime, he was not to be disguised, he was 
the "Eternal Boy." A Jew in blade gabardine, black skull-cap chased 
him, saying things. The boy, zs he ran, turned and made faces; also he 
stuck out a derisive tongue, he also shouted replies. One understood these 
replies too well to wish to understand more. There was nothing abstruse 
or Oriental about duit boy; he was an intelli^t street paain ^ die 
purest type. He dodged the ^emy neatly, and a friend jomed him in a 
flank attack, and then another aad another. 

"There was no doubt about it. It was Me gang.* It made no differ- 
ence that they were dressed as for carnival, that they were of all shades 
and types, from straight-featured Arab lads to a black devil who looked as 
though he had come yesterday from Virginia — it was 'de gang' just the 
same, ratstng the same kind of lark that you mi^ see than rairing on 
Christopher Street any day when there's no platn-dothes man in sight. 
Thp Jew disposed of, they spotted us, and sat down on seats in the cafe 
and pulled out cigarettes from the big leather pouch that every male Moor 
wears by way of pocket. With grins they pestered the stranger for pennies, 
wheedled cigarettes from him, and pointed out gayly to the beggars of 
Tangier that a new bunch of Eaqr Marks had struck town. It was a 
brave and soul-comforting spectacle. It was a fact to cling to, in this 
strange and unfamiliar country, that left to himself the human boy n 
pretty much the same all the world over." 



—FANTASTIC THEORIFS regarding the use of colored under- 
dothing to repel the heat in the tropics have been dispelled by a report 
made by the army board for the study of tropical diseases in the Philipines. 

About i8 months ago 5000 suits of orange-red underclothes and a cor- 
responding number of orange-red hat bands were sent to the Philippines. 
These were distributed so that one-half of a company should be clad in the 
new garments and the other in the ordinary white underdodiea. 

The army surgeons kept the dosest watdi upon die men, but they 
failed to find that the colored underdodies brought any relief from ^e 
tropical heat, although British army officers in India had reported that 
iudl clothing was much more comfortable in hot weather than white. 

The medical board found that the colored underclothing, which, by 
the way, was unpopular, added materially to the burden of heat upon the 
system, which » « great cause of tropical deterioration. It n admitted 
iStaX die mnge red is a protective against the chemical rays of the sun, but 
die same result is secured by the khaki and the tan-colored campaign hat 
of the American soldier. 

The experiments were conducted with the greatest care, frequent re- 
cords being made of blood pressure, of loss of weight and of general con- 
dition. The results were the same in the case of either the white skin of 
die American or the brown skin of the Filipino. 
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PLAY AND PLAYGROUNDS. 

THE MANGLED CHILD. 

"And Cain said, Am 1 mjr brother's keeper ?" 

It wasn't the fault of the motorman, 

He went where the track is laid; 
It wasn't the fault of the diayimui, 

For traffic tlic streets were made; 
It wasn't the fault of the chauffer, 

He stopped in the length of his car, — 
These have rights that must be respected. 

The same as our ^own rights are. 

For every nine squares of city, 

One square should be open for play; 
No privilege this, but a birthright, 

Not a century hence, but to-day. 
The iault o with us, my brothers, 

And as sure as we now draw bieadl, 
The God of the child that is dying, 

Will hold you and me for his death. 

—John L. Shroy. 



PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT. 

Bj Thbodokb a. GsOMf Superintendent Municipal Playgrounds, Chicago* 
(Itead at the Playgtonnd Cong^ress, June, 1910, Roebcster, N. Y.) 

The suggestions contained in this paper are particularly aj^licable to 
playgrounds of small area and in cases where Ihmted funds prevent tlie 
inttallatioii ol elaborate facilities and expensive apparatus, eguipinent and 

* MOCSSOTMi* 

For convenience, I haire classified the equipment as facilities, accessor- 
ies, apparatus, supplies. 

By facilities is meant shelter buildings, play spaces, wading pools, 
sand houses, athletic fields, ball fields and such things that are for the coo- 
veniance «f the patrons. 

By accessories is meant fences, surfacing, drainage, pantins and such 
things that are essential to the fullest and best use and appearance of the 
playground. 

By supplies is meant all base balls, bats and bases, basket balls, foot 
balls, stop watches and all kinds of hand apparatus eissential in playing 
game^, cfe&v • including also 4i0ols and impleAieAts neoessaiy in die care of 
and upkeep of the gromids. 

T am not laying any stress upon the equipment involved in the super- 
vision and administration of a playground, although it should be born in 
mind that the first and most important equipment is that of a competent 
supervisor or director. 

These suggestions are ap|d|cable to all playgrounds of two acres or 
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Icss, whether neighborhood playground, school playgioiuid, or a pLKyffumid 
conducted by private (vgantsations. 

In laying out a playground it is important to reserve certain sections 
or play spaces for certain groups, such as boys over lO years, girls over lo 
years, older boys and young men. Children of both sexes under lo years 
may be pemitted to use the same section, but in order to effect a more 
satisfactory discipline and to guard against bullying and quarreling, the 
other groups should be confined to their own particular play space and eadi 
space equipped with apparatus and facilities best adapted to the needs^ de- 
sires and play tendencies of the group that is to use it. 

FACILITIES. 

Every playground should have an administration building, a sheltered 
platform and sarid box, an athletic field, a ball field, running track, wading 
pool and an open play space in which is erected all play apparatus. 

If the playground be square shaped, the building, including the sand 
house and sheltered platform, should be erected in the center of the entire 
area with planting beds extending from the building to the fence lines at 
each end, dividing the area into two main play spaces. In the space in 
the front half of the grounds should be placed all the play apparatus ; one 
half of this spsux should be reserved for boys and the other for girls. 

In the space in the rear half of the grounds should be placed the 
athletic field equipped with the usual athletic and gymnastic apparatus, 
such as jump stands, hurdles, shot-put rings, jumping pits, horizontal and 
parallel bars, bucks, vaulting horses, flying rings, diimbing poles, etc This 
space can also be used as a small baseball field and if a running track be 
constructed around the edges of this field — slightly elevated — it forms a 
basin which can easily be flooded and used as a skating pond in winter. 
This portion of the playground should be reserved for the older boys and 
young men exclusively. 

The wading pool and apparatus for the small children of both sexses 
under lO years, should be erected near the building or field house* 

The building or fidd house need not be large (25x40) or expensive, 
but should at least provide two toilet rooms (8x10), one shower room 
(8x10) with two or three showers, office (8x10) for supervisor and at- 
tendants, a storeroom (8x16) and by all mean-s (on the second floor if 
possible in order to save ground space) there should be a large playroom 
(24x38) which can be us^ for kinderga r ten work, light gymnasium work, 
calisthenics, dancing, industrial work and other activities that require in- 
door facilities and where certiinf kinds of playground work can be carried 
on during Inclement weather. 

On one side of this field house, preferably the bovs* side, there should 
be erected a sheltered sand box (10x16) with broad sides for making pies, 
etc;, and on the girls^ side a shdtered— concrete or wood — ^platform (161x24 
outside) with fixed seats or benches around the other edges, where gyris 
particularly can sit in the shade and do raffia work, sew or play games, 
such as jacks, sky-blue, hop scotch, skip the rope imd Other games peculiar 
to girls and which require a hard smooth surface. 

ACCESSORIES. 

A substantial fence, so that the playground can be closed at such 
times when deemed necessary. A playgroimd without a fence may become 
a nuisance by encouraging or tempting children to remain out late at nigiht^ 
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or by permitting it to be used without supervision after the caretakers have 
gone away. 

The entrance gates should not be placed solely^ to make ingress con- 
venioit, hut also to make exit somewhat difficult. You will find by doing 
lliis diat there is much better discipline. Particularly boys are not so apt 

to do any mischief if thry know it is hard to get away and the further the 
mischievous boy is in from the gate the better behaved he is. 

The surface for the space where the play apparatus is erected should 
be covered with a sandy loam over which b spread a thin layer of finely 
screened cinders or torpedo sand. For the boll field and athletic field 
never use cinders but a mixture of day and sandy loam. Turf or sod is 
desirable, even if it wear*; in 5pot<? as it keeps down the dust. 

The playground should be well drained with the ordinary vitrified tile 
6e\ver pipe. If the ball field is not to be used as a skating pond it should 
be graded with the highest elevation at the center and the drains placed at 
the outer edges; if field is to be used for skating pond then reverse the 
grading and location of drains. 

The playgroupf^ 'should be provided with plenty of shade tree^, shrub- 
bery and flowers, particularly around the outer edges and in all spaces not 
devoted to the play interests. Narrow planting beds of shrubbery and 
flowers can be made to serve as a fence in separating the different play 
spaces^ If thickly planted they are just as effective and add greatly to 
the appearance of the playground. , 

APPARATITS. 

In selecting the apparatus equipment for a playground there are three 
important factors to be considered : The usefulness, durability and style 
of construction, and the proper distribution of the apparatus. 

All play apparatus selected should have some gymnastic or athletic 
value, that is, it should require on the part of the user some degree of 
physical eflFort in order to make use of it and not only to provide amuse- 
ment. Apparatus that is too mechanical is not desirable because it in- 
creases the danger of accidents, easily gets out of order and is usually of 
little benefit as musde makers. It is letter to have the user do the work 
than to have the apparatus do it. 

The degree of effort required and the clement of danger connected 
with its me, should be the guiding factor in the selection of apparatus 
for the different sex and age groups that are to use it. Apparatus suitable 
for a group of boys 15 years of age may become dangerous or detrimental 
il same is selected for a group of girls lO years old. Some apparatus 
particularly for boys — must obviously contain a certam degree of danger to 
be mteresting, for if there is nothing in the playground to dodge he will 
practice on the passing automobiles and if there isn't anything to flip he 
will use the street car. This point is more clearly explained in the list of 
apparatus recommended. 

ooNsmucndN. 

. Whether plasrground apparatus should be of wood or ol iron con- 
iCniction is at present a mooted question. In Chicago we have a splendid 
opportunity of studying this problem as some playgrounds use wood while 
•thers use iron or steel in the construction of most of its apparatus equip* 
aaeRt. 
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Here are some of the pieces of apparatus that are now being made of 

rgalvjuiized iron or steel and which are held by some to be the best style 
of constniction for playground use. Horizontal, vertical and slanting lad- 
ders, climbing poles, parallel bars and teeter ladders; these pieces of ap- 
paratus are just the ones that should never be made of steel or iron, if for 
no other reason than for their obnoxious effect upon the sense of touch, a* 
these particular pieces of apparatus come in direct contact with the hands 
In making use of them. If the least bit too hot or cold they are very dis- 
agreeable to handle and can only be w^ed without thnt unpleasant effect a 
few months in the year. Another point against the use of iron or steel for 
these pieces is the tendency of metal to cause perspiration on the hands, 
thereby weakening the grasp, increasing the danger of injury from slipping 
and failing otL In the playgrounds where iron is used In the construction 
of these pieces of apparatus they are not used as much as in playgrounds 
where this apparatus is constructed of wood. I believe it is because the 
iron apparatus is not as pleasant to handle. 

This of course does not apply so much to the frame work or standards 
for the heavier pieces of apparatus. These, if wood is used, should be made 
of heavy yellow pine, should he painted once every year and the top flat 
surfaces where rain water is apt to collect protected with a heavy- tin or 
galvanized iron cover. The only bad feature of the wood construction is 
the tendency of \\'ood to decay at the ground line because of the dampness 
which settles at this point. I am of the opinion that wood will outlast 
iron above and below the surface of the ground, but it is the space directly 
at the ground line where most of the damage is done. By swabbing hot 
tar around, the wood at this point once every year during the hot weather 
while the wood is thoroughly dry, it can be preserved again as long. The 
use of iron or steel for some pieces of apparatus is of course indisp^isable. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

I do not believe grouping a lot of apparatus upon one large frame 
work is desirable because it creates too much congestion, increases the 
danger of accident by one piece of apparatus conflicting with the use of 
another, or it is used in every conceiveable way except the correct way. 
Boys especially will swing and jump from one apparatus to the otl}^ ami 
use the frame work in playing tag or chasing each odier about; mt erl c rw g 
with those who desire to use it in the proper way. 

Where each piece of apparatus is erected separately it eliminates the 
tendency' to use the frame work for climbing upon and compels the patrons 
to use it in the way for which it was intended. By erecting the apparatus 
along the outer edges of the playground, leaving the open play field in the 
center of the ground, it distributes the patrons over a wider area, giving 
the director or supervisor a better opportunity for directing or teaching a 
particular group and of detecting from a distance any misuse of the asph 
paratus, and lessens the danger of injury in coming in contact with the ap- 
paratus. If the space is to be used for skating in the winter months, all 
the apparatus will be out of the way, and an unobstructed field provided 
for thb feature. 

The foUcvwing is a partial list of apparatus recommended for play- 
ground use and a general description of die constnictiofi: 
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GIANT STRIDES 

(suitable for boys and girls, over lO years of age.) 
'The pole should be nude of c^ar not les» than 12 iiKhes in diameter 

«t the base, not more than 16 feet in height, set four feet in the ground, 
well braced below the surface. The iron pole is not as desirable as tht 
•cedar because of its tendency to vibrate and snap oflF without waminj?. 
If an iron pole Is used it should he reinforced with a small pipe on the 
-inside rather than on the outside where the dampness can more readily get 
between the two pieces of pipe, causing tt to rust. The revolving ImiU 
"bearing disk or head piece should be constructed with the patented fMroject- 
ing arm pieces to which are attached the ropes which are su^nded about 
8 inches from the pole at the top, lessening the wear and tear on the ropes 
"by preventing friction of the ropes and pole. The ladder ends should be 
at least 12 inches wide so as to permit a child to use them in a sitting 
position; they should reach to within i foot of the ground; the stride rope* 
with high*, narrow ladder ends require too much exertion, cspedaUy lor 
•children to use. > 

SLIDES 

(suitable for both sexes under lO years.) 
This is a very popular apparatus especially for the small childrca. 
The exercise derived therefrom, while not very strenuous, is very exhilirat- 
ing and there is practically no danger connected with its use. The slide 
IxMrd should be made of inch maple, 14 inches wide, preferabljr widi 
two seven inch strips fastened together with iron dowels to lessen the tend- 
ency to split. It is 16 feet long and the stairway about 8 feet high. To 
prevent the board from cracking and to insure a smooth surface it should 
"be oiled with raw linseed or fish oil at least twice a week and turned up- 
side down during rainy weather. . 

LAWN SWlNOa 

(suitable for both sexes, all ages.) 
Although very innocent looking, these are the most dangerous things 
to have in a playground, if not properly constructed. The less mechanism 
the better. The uprights may be made of yellow pine, should not be over 
15 feet high, the seats and footboard should be made of maple^ the car or 
basket suspended from i to 6 inches above the surface of the ground. 

CIRCLE BARS 

(suitable for both sexes, all ages.) 
The apparatus should he about 12 feet in diameter, the wearing parts 
made of hickory, the tabic revolvin^upon ball bearings and attached to 
die Iron pipe support in such a maaaer as to eliminate obstructing braces 
underneath likely to hit children falling under the apparatus. 

ROPES 

All rope, whether for strides, swings, swinging rings or climbing, should 
be made of Manilla hemp, braided in three strands each strand being sep- 
arately braided to insure strength and durability. Rope made of cotton or 
wood fiber should never be used as it breaks easily «id » roug^ on the 
hands. For swings the rope should be attadied to the frame by being 
looped aroujit a wooden block attached to an iron rod in such a way as to 
bring the wood to bear against the iron. It should be attached to the seat 
board so that the rope can easily be detached and reversed when it begins 
to show signs of wear where it is usually grasped by the hands. 
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LADDERS 

(both sexes over lO years.) 
All ladders should be made of maple because of its strength and dura- 
-bility- The short grain of this wood eliminates the danger from splinters 
and slivers. The bottom of the ladder should be anchored to a concrete 
base about 6 inches above the ground. These should be painted rather than 
Tarnished because the pi^ent in the paint fills up the pores of the wood. 

CLIMBING POLES 

(both sexes over lo years.) 
These should also be made of maple for the same reasons as given for 
the ladders. The maple becomes harder from exposure and wears smooth. 

Its one disadvanta!2:e is the tendency to warp. I am not sure that even 
this is a disadvantage. Personally I think there is more fun in climbing a 
warped pole than a straight one. Of course it does not look as well as an 
Iron pole, but we place, them in the playground to be used, not to be looked 
at. The pole may be attadied to the frame or standard by an "L" pin 
running through a hole in the upper end of die pole so as to bring wood 
to bear apinst the iron rather than iron against iron, which wears out 
more readily. 

PAR-ALLEL BARS 

(suitable for boys over lO years.) 
The uprights may be made of wood or inm but the cross bars should 
be made of second growth ash or hickory, it has more dasticity, feels better 
to the touch and doesn't rust as do the steel bars. Care should be taken 
not to make them too wide, never more than i8 inches for adults, or 15 
inches for children. If uprights are made of iron 3 inch pipe should be 
used to insure rigidity. 

HOItlZONTAt BARS 

(suitable for both sexes over 10 years.) 
Ttie uprights may be made of wood or iron, the bar made of steel 
1% inches thick, and from 6 to 8 feet wide; steel is preferable because of 
its strenp:th and the thin bar insuring; a firmer jrrasp than does the thick 
wooden bar. Whenever a wooden bar is used it should be reinforced with 
a Steel rod through the center. 

VAULTING BUCK OB H0K8B 

(suitable for both sexes over 10 years.) 

What to use as a covering for this apparatus is a problem. Leather is 
the best but too expensive for outdoor use, as it is easily ruined by exposure. 
Two layers of tough canvas, each layer painted and put on separately, the 
same finished with two coats of flexible gutta percha paint, is perhaps the 
most durable covering for outdoor use. 

This apparatus should be constructed with four leg supports, rather 
tlian the sin2;le support type, because in missing the vault and falling head 
fbremost the spreading legs of the buck or horse aiford an opportunity to 
catch hold of thereby breaking the fall. A fall forward from the single 
support buck is very dangerous and often if high, results in fractured wrists 
and forearms. 

For the jumping stands, shot put ring$, hurdles and other athletic and 
hand apparatus most any ol the standard makes will be found practical. 

* ■ SUPPLIES. 

A sufficient assortment of bats, baseballs, basket balls, foot balls, jump- 
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ing sticks, vaulting poles, bean bags, quoits, etc, should be kept on hand, 
and of course die necessary tools and implemeirts requtied in the care and 
uplceep of the grounds and equipment. 

I have not attempted to designate the numher of pieces of apparatus 

to be placed in a given area or the amount required for a given number of 
patrons, as this can more easily be determined by local conditions. How- 
ever it is well to follow this principle: Where space or funds prevent the 
installation of a great irariety of apparatus only such pieces as will accom- 
odate a large number of patrons at one time^ such as circle bars, roddng 
boats, lawn swings, giant strides, etc., and such apparatus as can be used 
in rapid succession, such as slides, etc, should be sdected. 



—'With the interest which the attempted assasination of Mayor Gaynor 
of New York City has aroused in this broadminded man, the following 
article which Mayor Gaynor wrote for the September number of the Pic- 
torial Review will be of special interest to all teachers of physical training: 

"The American child mav have too much candy, too much finery, too 
much freedom of' speech in^the family circle, and too much theoretical edu-' 
cation, but it has never had too much attention from the government, na- 
tional, state, or municipal. 

**Take, for instance, the problem of the child the streets. We re- 
ceive stacks of complaints. And I ask. Who has the greater right to the 
streets of New York, a diild or an automobile? Within reason a child 
has a right to play in the streets. What is to be done with ^e active 
youngsters? Are thcy to be shut up in pens like cattle ready for shipment 
to the shambles? 

''Most of the complaints that have come to my office about children 
have come from childless men and women. They have grown to hate 
themselves and everybody else, but even these ill-natured complaints must 
not be lightly dealt with. They are ^ignboards pointing to the need of 
more room for children to grow up in. 

"We have had too much educational refinement. By this I mean the 
refinement of the educational system itself. We want simpler courses of 
study. Most of the modern children are top heavy. Tliere should be no 
study after school hours for the smaller children, and very little of it for 
the older ones. 

"A lot of pressure has been brought to bear on tern oononming the 
prize fight pictures. You cannot "sissify" the Aimerican boy.. He will 
not permit it — and you do not want him to do it I have never seen a 

prize fiehr, but I have no quarrel with the man who wants to see one. If 
pictures of a prize fight will teach a boy how to defend himself when called 
upon to do so, then I say let him see the fight pictures. The man who 
ralils against prize fighting is the very man who would wallop his son well 
if the latter did not know how to defend himself when attadced by another 
boy. The man wTth red blood in his veins knows that blows sudi as boys 
will exchange will not kill, and the right blow rightly landed, -may make a 
mnn of n hoy who has had too much book learning and too little physical 
development, 

"T feel the same way on the subject of dancing. I even receive pro- 
tests against dancing in the public schools, dancing in the city parks, and 
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the scheme of establishing municipal dance halls. Now, young people want 
to duio& It is a perhcdy wholesome, natuzal desire. I wwted to dancr 
when I was young. I did it and it nem* hurt me. Hie boys and girls- 
of to-day want to dance, and, mark my words, they will dance. 

"Therefore, it becomes the duty of every city to see that its young 
people dance in the right place. Do not imply the worst motives to the 
boys and girls who frequent dance halls. Give them the right sore of dance 
halls and just see them desert the wrong sort. 

"And it is the same with moving pictures. I have been going to see- 
moving pictures. They are all right. The harm lies in the way diildren 
go to see them. If they go with the wrong kind of company that is up to 
the mother. She ought to know who takes her children to moving picture 
shows, theatres, etc. 

"We have twenty-seven playgrounds in the city of New York. They 
will do the diEdren who can reach them a lot of good, but among New 
York's million or more of children they are — ^well, just a flea bite. 

"And do you see the duty of the municipality to children is a big • 
problem. It is not going to be solved to-day nor to-morrow, but it will be 
solved in time. We must move slowly and not make grave mistakes. All 
progress in government, sociology, politics, philosophy, and religion to be 
good must be the result of dow and carefiil growth. How dowiy do our 
bodies growl How slow is the growth of trees I How long was the Al- 
mighty brooding over His work?" 



REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE GYMNASIUM AND 

BATHS* 



Brookline, Mass., December, 1909. 
To the Gyrnnasium and Bath Committee: — 

During the last year much progress has been made by our department^ 
and I, therefore, take great pleasure in having the honor to si^mit my 
second annual report. Last 3rear*s report included much* information con- 
cerning the buildings, grounds, equipment, courses of instruction and other 
newly established conditions. This will be incorporated In our descriptive 
pamphlets and need not be repeated here. I wish to call special attention 
to the steps taken in constructing our machinery of organization. (Web« 
ster's definition of organizatipn is: "To construct so that one part may 
GO-operate with another.") 

The chief elements in a strong organization are: — 

1. DttHpline. 

The success of any department depends upon good discipline. Learn- 
ing to obey the law is an important part of education. Rules and regula- 
tions governing the use of buildings and grounds should be respected and 
obeyed with the knowledge that they are made for the best interest of all. 

2. System, 

Out busine^ is planned and rules and rreulations are made in such a 
manner that the machinery of the department may work practically auto- 

* A« mantcipal'gymnaahiiiM and batbs are increasing in number tbe following 
clear^nt nport will be of intereat to many of our readers. Bd. 
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matically. We recognize the rule of cause and effect. This enables us to 
do our busmeiB wvdi promptness and thoroughness, wkh fairness toward 
alL All may enjoy the same privileges, none more dhan another. 

3. Cooperation and Organhted Effort, 

Each brancli of activity is given its proper proportionate value but 
exaggerated importance is carefully avoided. The relation of each part to 
the whole is clearly defined. The various branches are arranged so as to 
ftm the most desirable union, the value of unity in one department being 
dmous. 

4. Standards and Aims, 

The gymnasium and baths are considered primarily as educational in- 
stitutions. This should be the unquestioned standard. They may be cojt 
sidered educationally in three ways: (a) Physically, (b) Morally, (c) 
SociaUy* The length of this report does not permit me to write in detail 
of these interesting and important considerations; but I am sure this educa- 
tional value will be more generally realized by the citizens of KrooUine as 
tune f^oes on. 

We desire that our buildings and grounds should be attractive and 
pleasing, the atmosphere surrounding all cheerful and friendly; the instruc- 
tion a pleasing diversion from care and worry, and sports be indulged in for 
Sport's sake alone. 

THE DEPARTMENT. 

GYMNASIUM CLASSES. 

The regular schedule of classes has remained unchanged, as the present 
classification is proving satisfactory. Those who have attended regularly, 
since the beginning, January 20, 1908, are showing marked physical Im- 
provement. Interest and confidence increases with length and regularity 
of attendance. Much depends upon the individual as to how much benefit 
be or she receives. A whole-hearted, earnest, continued effort to improve 
all the opportunities afforded generally brings satisfactory results. 

The director is planning a series of talks to be given before various 
Brookline organizations for the purpose of acquainting everyone with what 
is being done in the Gymnasium Classes. This will undouibtcdly increase 
the attendance over even the present figures. 

Appreciation is hereby expressed for tile faidiful and efficient work of 
the instructors and piannt. 

THE EQUIPMENT. 

The new gymnasium apparatus which was added to the equipment this 
year is much appreciated. 

The new seating arrangement for gymnasium exhibition purposes is 
proving very satisfactory. It is arranged in tiers affording all spectators 
a full view of the gymnasium floor and can be put up, taken down and 
Stored in the basement without difficulty. 

Special apparatus has been placed in the Examination and Special Ex* 
ercising rooms. This affords an opportunity for infli\'idual practice by 
those who can not conveniently attend a class or who desire special exercise. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Two hundred steel lockers have been provided for the \isc of High 
School boys. These classes now wear the regulation gymnasium costume 
which has a splendid effect, both upon the general appearance and the de^ 
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portmentt The various teams of the High School AtMetic Aasodatkm 
make good use of the Athletic Room for training. 

NATATORIUM AND BATHS. 

The large attendance at the Bath House gives evidence that the 
shower baths are being well patronized and the interest in swinuning is 
becoming more general than ever. 

As a healthhil 8port» beneficial exercise' and worthy accomplnhinent. 
swimming is unsurpassed. Many pools are being built in connecti<m with 
other gymnasiums showing;: universal interest. No doubt an era of jrrfat 
activity is before us in this branch of exercise. I>a5t year the giving of 
free swimming instruction to Brpoidine children was placed in our hands. 
Formerly this was done by the school department. Both departments now 
co-openite and the valuable agency of the schoob is used as before; 

Lesson tickets are issued systematkally to all the school grades in turn, 
but any child, whether in public or private school, Is elij^ible for this in- 
struction. The pupils are arranged in classes and assigned certain periods 
for instruction. 

The work done for the small children during the summer months is 
most valuable and worthy. The generous service rendered voUuntarfly by 
those in charge deserves higb appreciation. Dr. Augusta Wiilliams has re' 
ported especially upon this. 

A definite time has been set aside for water sports and swimming races. 
Tuesday evenings, after 8:30, the pool is used for this purpose. Notices 
are posted to this effect so that patrons may not be unexpectedly caused in- 
convenience. 

LAUNDRY. 

Attention is called to the splendid work done in the laundry connected 
with the bath house. Credit is due those employed in this work, and in 
the care of the buildings, for keeping a high standard of cleanliness and 
4ieatness. 

. ., OUTDOOR GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETIC COURT. 

Last spring the g>'mnasium grounds were equipped with certain gym- 
nastic apparatus.^ The landing pits were filled with tan bark. Six arc 

lights were provided by the Heating and Lighting Committee, A hygienic 
drinking fountain was provided by the Water Commissioners. The use of 
the grounds was ret^iilated, a schedule being; arranged for bo}^, girls and 
men and proper deportment required. Much interest is taken in these 
grounds during the sprmg, summer and fall, the whole proving quite suc- 
cessfuL 

The Athletic Court between the Gymnasium and Bath House is also 
made good use of for jumping, .vaulting, weight putting, etc. All mova- 
ble gymnastic and athletic apparatus is kept at night in a large rainproof 
box. Altogether this outdoor equipment adds greatly to the usefulness of 
the department. . . 

GYMNASIUM ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 

. Competitive sports, properly supervised, are an important branch of our 
activities. They are, however, the cause of much criticism throughout the 
countiy. Not so much the sports themselves, but the abuses which may 
enter into them. If we are to recognize and maintain competitive -sports, 
and I believe we should^ the sports themselves and the business connected 

« 
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^vith them must always be carefully directed. The high standards which 
make up manly character should be interpreted in the spirit of the game. 

An Athletic Organization is necessary in order to properly conduct 
Competitive Sports. The work of attending to the many details required 
for maintaining teams, conducting exhibitions and competitions and hold- 
ing relationship with the Amateur Athletic Union, require*; the machinery 
of a well organized Athletic Association, such as we now have. 

The Gymnasium Athletic Association is therefore one of our most 
important branches. An organization in itself, it is a part of our complete 
system ef physical education. It holds the same relation to this department 
as the college or school Athletic Association does to those institutions. The 
Association is even more essential to us than to the college or school as we 
are primarily a>nducting a department of physical education. 

ORGANIZATION 01- THE R. G. A. A. 

Our Athletic Association is practically a Municipal Athletic Associa- 
tion, as any citizen in good standing may become a member. It thus gives 
everyone who is interested in such matters an opportunity to haire a part 
in them, yet it compels no one to share unwillingly. The officers and 

Board of Directors are elected by ballot at the annual meeting. The 
Chairman of the Gymnasimn nnd Baths Committee is President, and the 
Town Treasurer act* as Treasurer. The Board of Directors is made up 
of representative citizens, including the Principal of the High School, a 
member of the Park Commissioners, and wfll known business and profes- 
sional men of BrooUine. 

Each l)ranch of the Association has its own ofHcers and manages its 
own affairs. Committees on each spwrt are chosen by the Board of Direc- 
tors. Being a part of the department, the Association is subject to final 
supervision of the Gymnasium and Baths Committee and the Director. 

Nearly 300 senior and junior members arc already enrolled. 

At present the Association is represented by the following successful 
teams: 

I. Baseball. 2. Boxing. 3. Gymnastics. 4. Hockey. 5. 
Swimming. 6. Track. 7. Wrestling. 8. Rowing (being organized.) 

An attractively fitted up room in the gymnasium, known as the Asso- 
ciation Room, serves as Its headquarters. 

AIMS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The Association aims to conduct and maintain competitive sports upon 
the highest educational, moral and social basis. 

The objects as given in the Ctmstitution are: "The encouragement of 
systematic physical exercise and education and the promotion of athletic 
sports in Brookline and vicinity." 

Interesting and instructive exhibitions and competitions are given 
throughout the year in the gymnasium and baths. 

'nie lecture on playgrounds by Dr. 'Curtis of Washington in the Town 
Hall last November was arranged and paid for by the Assodation. 

The following calendar events for the past year will show how active 
it has been at home. It )ias also been active away from home, the teams 
having won many honors on the track, field and diamond. 

CALENDAR EVENTS FOR igog. 

January 16 — Gymnastic and Athletic Exhibition. 
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Febru a ry 24 — Illustrated talk on Foreign Baths and Olympic Games* 
March 9 — Handicap High Jumping Contest. 
March 2(>~Gymnastic and Athletic Exhibition. 
April 11 — ^Ciosing Gymnastic Demonstration by the Classes. 
April 27 — ^Handicap Sbot Putting Contest 
June 5 — Field day for Brookline Schools. 
June 19 — Banquet given to Hig|i School Baseball Team. 
June 13 — ^B. G. A. A. is dose second to B. A. A. for N. £. track 
championship. 

July 4 — ^Town Games — Athletics, Swimming and Baseball. 
November 17 — Gymnastic and Athletic Exhibition. 
November 24-— N. £. ten-mile championship race arranged by Brook- 
line. (Team prize won fay Brookline.) 
December 8 — Lecture on Playgrounds. 
December 11 — Annual Road Race for B. G. A. A. Juniors. 
December 14 — Exhibition of Water Sports. 

December 28 — Water Sports and (Tyinnastics (A. A. A. S. Dclc« 

6*^^') SUPPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

It is obvious that this work must have a proper means of support. It 
does not seem advisd>le to use funds from the regular town appropriation 
for maintenance and support of the gymna^um and baths for this purpose. 

There are two ways provided throu^ which a suitable income is received. 
First: Through the initiation fees and membership dues. Seo(md: By 
conducting one annual pay exhibition in the gymnasium and pool. 

TO INCREASE THE MEMBERSHIP. • 

The Association is broad enough to include every one who is interested 
in any phase of its activities, and every one is invited to become id^tified. 
with it. "V^^ien the broad policy and democratic character of the organiza- 
tion is fully. understood the membership will undoubtedly be greatly ii»- 
creased. 

EXHIBITIOXS, CO.MPKTinONS AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 

These have created such a general interest that they have become es- 
tablished affairs. The events are selected and arranged so as to be both in- 
teresting and instructive to the large audiences attending. We only regret; 
that the capacity of the buildings does not allow us to issue tickets equal 
to the demand. It has been found desirable to require that young boy» 
and girls who attend be accompained by parent or guardian. 

FOURTH OF JULY GAMES. 

. Tlie games of 1909 were very successful, including base ball, track 
and field events and swinmiing contests at the reservoir. We heartily ap- 
preciate the action of the electmen in giving our department charge the 
games. This should become customary as it is perfectly logical that the: 
town department of physical education should direct aflFtirs of this charac- 
ter. Otherwise we are placed in an undignified position and marked a» 
being incompetent. 

I advised the construction of one more large float for use at the reser- 
voir. Mereafter only two picked men will be in the boats provided for 
the safety of exhausted swimmers. 

Benches or settees should be provided for women and their escorts who 
patronise the games on Cypress Street Playground. 
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woman's auxiliary. 
Appreciation is Idt for the splendid voluntary sssbtanoe rendered us 

by mf>mbers of the women's classes. Refreshments were served from daint- 
ily arranged tables in the small gymnasium to the participants in the No- 
vember exhibition. During the visit of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science delegates the women served a very attractive lunch- 
eon and assisted in entertaining the guests. A delightful bridge whist 
party was held at the Hotel Beaconsfield in Decemiber for the Imnefit of 
the Gymnasium Athletic Association. The committee in charge presented 
the Association with a $125.00 check as a result of their successful eflForts. 
The Women's Auxiliary of the gymnasium is now in process of organiza- 
tion. Such co-operation is indeed acceptable and pleasing. 

Tlie issuing of diplomas to those qualifying in certain tests of profic- 
iency is iieing considered. These tests consist of fundamental physical ac" 
tivkies such as running, jumping, hurling or throwing, swimming, climb- 
ing, bodily control tested by certain gymnastic exercises and in the prin- 
ciples of the various metliods of self defense, e. g., boxing, wrestling and 
fencing. Personal qualifications, such as good deportment, faithful attend- 
ance, etc., also to be considered. These diplomas of junior and senior 
grades woiild be officially issued by the town. No doubt they would 
earnestly be striven for as the honor of possessing such a diploma of merit 
would not iul to be appreciated. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

This department should be known as the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation of the town of Brookline. I therefore recommend that immediate 
Steps be taken for such official recognition. 

Town of Brookline, Department of Physical Education, should hence- 
forth be used on our records and on our stationery. This is highly de- 
sirable and the town could well take pride in sudi a broad and leading . 
movement. 

In connection with our outdoor grounds, I recommend: 

First: That a part, if not all of the land extending to the railroad 
bridge be added to the gynanasium property. When properly graded this 
groimd will be exceedingly useful for han4fl>all courts and other equipment. 
Qosdy connected with the buildings with locker rooms, baths and odier 
fadlkies, this would be a most logical addition. ' 

Second : That the grounds be inclosed with an opjen iron fence with 
a proper entrance and exit. This is essential, being the only means to 
assure proper supervi-sion. If it is not possible to secure more ground, what 
wc have should be enclosed as described. 

Third: Well kept grounds promote good deportment and the reverse 
is true. The present ragged appearance of the grounds in front of our 1 
buildings is not in keeping with the fine buildings and Sfdendid patronage. 
I reGommend that these conditions be improved. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

A start should be made in the development of the town's playgrounds 
and in oi^g^nizing playground activities. Without discussing the subject at 
length I will make several suggestions. With the proposed addition to 
the gymnasiuiD grounds and the whole suitably equipped, this outdoor gym- 
nasium and athletic court may be known as the Gymnasium Playground. 
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The Cypress Street grounds should be devdoped into a 0Dod atUetic 
field. Tennis courts might "wdl ht maintBined on these grounds. 

The Emerson grounds may be consideied a children's playground, and 

should be equipped for that purpose. 

These three playgrounds may form the central group in the Play- 
ground System. 

The administration may be outlined in general as follows: — 

(a) Equipment and care of grounds^ induding policing. 

(b) Supervision of playground activities, 
(c^ Conducting exhibitions and competitions. 

This may best be done by the co-operation of the Park Commissioners 
and this department. 

The value of the town's playgrounds will depend upon how well they 
may be supervised. Instructors should be in charge of the grounds them* 
selves and the whole system be under proper direction. 

IK OONCLUSION. 

Constructing this whole organization with its many brandies has not 

been done wlrhour some difRciiltv. Compliratlons arise when a new and 
larger organization i^ being built upon an old foundation. Methods which 
suited former conditions do not suit the new. Former precedent and old 
traditions are not easily overcome, no matter how good the reasons may be 
for changes or how sound the principles are upon which changes are made. 
Progress and growth is generally an obstacle race. 

The gy mnasium and i)aths are public institutions in the same sense 
that the public sclmols nre public institutions, the use of which is carefully 
regulated to serve the highest purpose. 

High standards, though difficult to realize and maintain, are being 
worked for diligently. We must be prepared to meet the crttidnn erf not 
only the citizens of BrooUine, but also of the foremost authorities on edu- 
cation and physical training everywhere, and be worthy of a |dace in the 
front rank among Departments of Physical Kducation. 

Last year certain problems of organization occupied much time and 
energ}-. These being now settled more attention will be given to the 
further securing of public interest in our work and the further systematizing 
of the courses of instruction. 

Your director has the welfare of all deeply at heart and is working 
to make Brookline's Department <rf Physical Education second to none in 
every respect. To this end the co-operation of all is earnestly desired and 
that a splendid future be assured : let us all feel a new inspiration and 
interest as we realize its high and noble purpose: To educate the youth to 
Strong efficient citizenship; to strengthen the body so as to best serve the 
mind in every d^ toil; to teadi that fairness to all, consideration for 
others, personal sacrifice for the good of the greatest number and a true 
spirit of democracy are standards to be striven for; that prejudice of race, 
tect or social class is narrow and should be eliminated and all he judged 
upon the ability' to measure up to a whole-hearted, broad-minded, charit- 
able, manly or womanly character. These are the standards which will 
cause this department to be an influence for good not only in our own com- 
munity but beyond our own borders. 

We most heartily thank the people of Brookline for their co-operation, 
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cncouragement and support, without which the present success would be 
impossible. During the coming year the standards and aims will be kept 
bighi enthusiasm will not wane and good results will be sure. ' 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. Leonakd Mason, Director. 



GYMIIASTIC AND ATHLETIC NEWS. 

Br EUANUEL HAU6, S07 Wm 188th St^ Mew York. 

— C F. Thomson of Los Angeles, Cal., won the all-around champion- 
ship of the Amateur Athletic Union at Marshall Field, Chicago, Aug. 13, 

1 910. His score was 6,991 points, 400 less than that which captured the 
championship last year. The events in which each competitor had to com- 
pete were:— 100 yd. dash, 16 lb. shot put, running: high jump, 880 yd. 
walk, 16 lb. hammer throw, pole vault, 120 yd. hurdle race, 56 lb. weight 
durow, running broad jump, and i mile run. 

Thomson scored his points as follows: lOO yd. dash, 833; shot put; 
719; high jump, 614; 880 yd. walk, 792: liammcr throw, 748; hurdles, 
910; pole vault, 600; 56 lb. weight, 474; broad jump, 628; mile run, 674; 
total, 6,991. 



— G. W. Gaidzik of the Chicago A. A. won the national fancy diving 
diampionship with 79 1-3 points, and L. B. Goodwin of the New York 
A C. captured the 880 swim in 13 minutes 12 seconds, at Travcrs Island, 
N. Y., under the auspices of the New York Aehletic Club, Aug. 13, 191a 



This seems to be a year of "Record Breaking." Marks which have 
stood for 20 years and more have been replaced this year, and some of them 
by a very decided improvement. Two of the greatest cuts in time were 
made by MelviUe Sheppard of the Irish American A. C. and Charlie Bacon 
of the New York A. C. 

Sheppard lowered the record for 1000 yds., Which has stood on the 
Record Book of the A. A. U. for 29 years, from 2 min .13 sec. to 2 min. 
12 2-5 sec. This old record was made by Lon Myers at Travers Island 
Oct. 8, 1 88 1. 

Charlie Bacon lowered the colors of the formerly invincible "Al" 
Copeland in the low hurdles. The distance was % mile, with 20 hurdles 
two feet six inches hi^. Bacon's time of i imin. flat was the best perform- 
ance in a similar event since "Al" Copeland created the mark of X min. 
9 4-5 sec. in New York City on January 28, 1888. 

Both men are in prime condition and it would not be surprising if at 
the end of the out-door season we find an entirely new set of records. 

On Sunday, Aug. 15, 1910, Melville W. Sheppard broke three more 
running records, while Dan Abeam, of the same dub, broke the record for 
the hop, step and jump. Sheppard broke Tom Burke's 500 and 600 yd. 
and his own 550 yd. world's records. Burke's records stood on the books 
since 1896. Sheppard's time was as follows: 

550 yds., 57 3-5 sec. — 1-5 second better than Burke's. 

550 yds., 1.04 sec. — i 2-^ seconds better than his own. 

600 yds., 1. 10 4-5 sec. — 1-5 second better than Burke's. 
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Dan Ahearn covered the distance of 51 ft. 2 7-8 in. in tbe hop, step 
and jum|i, beating the fonner world's record of 50 ft. 1-2 in. 

Mr. Vance C. Roberts of the Poughkeepsie,N. J., Y. M. C. A., was 
recently chosen to carry Yankee ideas of physical training to darkest 
Africa. Mr. Roberts will start shortly to revolutionize the methods of the 
South African Brandi of the Y. M. C. A. 



Seattle, Wash., has sprung something new on the advocates of physical 
training. We have all heard of "Gymnastic Exhibitions," "Folk Uancing 
Contests," Athletic Games," Etc., but who ever heard of a "Health Festi- 
val?" The program whidi consisted of fancy marches, flag salutes, songs, 
speeches, calisthenics, games and track events, was headed as follows: 

"First Health Festival given by the Volunteer Play Leaders of the 
Public Schools, under the direction of the Department of Physical Trath- 
ing," etc. 

From clippings received the "Health Festival" was a great success. 
We extend our congratulations to colleague Lcpper on this new — would 
you call it — ^fad. 

— The Clean Sports Lei^ue of die Carolinas has been organized to 
popularize athletic sports and to improve the standard of athletic activities, 
so as to harmonize them with the high purpose of education and good cit- 
izenship. "Sport for sport's sake" is its motto. 

In 1909 one hundred and nineteen professional players of the National 
League were suspended for rowdyism and other offenses. Undoubtedly 
many offences were overlooked. Similarly in amateur ranks there is a con- 
tinual violation of rules and principles which reflects upon our boast of 
being true sportsmen. Amateurs too often do things they hope will not 
come to light. Frequently spectators and rooters are unjust and their 
actions not always in accord with what is known to be right. The Clean 
Sports League of the CaroUnas is an educational organization composed of 
the leading colleges and Y. M. C A.*8 in the Carolinas. 
It IS endorsed by the 

1. Southern Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association. 

2. Athletic League of North America. 

3. South Carolina Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association. 

4. Carolina Federation of Y. M. C. A.'s. 

5. Charleston Amateur Athletic Federation. 

The following adopted code of ethics is simple — fair to the individual, 
to the large as well as to the small colleges, schools or other organiasations. 
It appeals to the manhood in man, and all lovers of clean sport are asked 
to support it. 

CLEAN' SPORT PRINCIPLES. 

1. Both the home team and the home town should treat the visiting 

team as a guest. 

2. Both players and spectators should recognize good plays of the 

visiting team by suitalble cheerincr. 

3. PI ayers should play fair and be good losers. 

4. The umpire and the referee have difficult tasks to perform. Spec- 



-iso- 
lators should accord them their moral support. The players 
should extend them hearty thanks as they leave the field. 
- 5. Condemn all use of profane language on the iield. 

lists will be ctrciilated in every town in the Carolinas, and every man 
and every hoy big enough to swing a bat is requested to add his signature, 
with the understanding that an honest effort will be made to live up to 
these principles. Such action will add greatly to the pleasure and digniQr 
of athletic activities, of the Carolinas. 



It is four years since football was abolished at Columbia, and there are 
sow no undergraduates left there who have known or seen the demoralis- 
ing influence of intercollegiate football It is the unanimous testimony of 
Columbia professors that the autumn weeks have now, for the first time, 
become quiet, orderly, and abundant in work. Previously serious academic 
work began after Thanksgiving. Football dominated everything until that 
day. The tone of the student-body has improved, and now on the uni- 
versity exercising ground, South Field, there may be seen every afternoon 
hundreds of young men actively 'engaged in sports, in games, and physical 
exercise, where, during the football period, there were but twenty-two 
rushing and tearing: at each other, while a few score or few hundred stood 
on the side lines watching and cheering. 

Football makes athletics impossible. Athletics cannot flourish until 
football is gotten out of the >vay. The rational and regular participation 
in outdoor sport by hundreds of students is an end devoutly to be wished 
for. It cannot be obtained, however, so long as the body of the whole 
<;tudent interest is focused on the gladiatorial struggle between two trained 
bodies of combatants, leaving to the students as a whole nothing to do but 
to watch. The alternative is between the real and the vicarious. Football 
for the mass of American students is a vicarious participation in athletics. 

It is deplorable that Columbia's example has not been followed by 
other large institutions. President Eliot talked and thundered against foot- 
ball, but Harvard did not uphold him. Other college presidents have gone 
to the length of defending football as a moral agent. One hardly knows 
how^ to deal with men who take such an attitude. Columbia has gained 
for itself a proud pre-eminence by an act of conspicuous moral courage, 
good sense, and high intclligence.~From "Effects of Football Reform at 
Columbia," in the American Review of Retnews. 



BOOK REVIEW. 

—"PLAY" by EiMMEnrr D. ANGELL, comprking games for the 
Kindergarten, Playground, Schoolroom, and College. 190 pages 5j^x7j4 
inches, illustrated. Published by Little, Brown & Ca, Boston. Mailing 
price $1.65. 

The twenty to thirty pages preceding the description of the games 
themselves are interesting in many ways. We do not, however, agree 
widi all tbe writer says when he compares the effiects of gymnastic training, 
to training by means of games. Reading what he says, one mig^t imagine 
that these two are antagonistic and had no relation with one another. A 
system of gymnastics without games is not complete. The author also 
speaks of German gymnastics. If he will read up the history of German 
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gymnastics he will find that the earliest teachers of gymnastics in Gre nn any 
used more games in their teaching than they did other forn:is of motor 
training. All this talk about the difference between gymnastics and games 

reminds one of the argument if soup, or steak, or dessert is the best meaL 

They all belong to a sqpare meal. The teacher who does not know how 
to arrange a lesson containing all forms of physical training; i. e., tactics, 
calisthenics, apparatus work, track and field work, dancing, etc., in correct 
proportions, ought to go to some decent normal school and study physical 
truning materials. Such a teacher always reminds one of a physician 
graduated from "Waybaok University" who hasn't his materia medica at 
his fingers' ends and who must use patent medicines for his patients. In 
the physical training world these patent medicines are found in the form of 
drills, folk dances, breathing exercise^ and like "cure-alls" that crop up 
with never-ending regularity. Games, we repeat, are an essential part of 
physical training, and are in no wise antagonistic nor substitutes for other 
forms of gv'mnastics. After this digression we may add that the games de- 
scribed in the book seem to be the result of practical experience. Teachers 
looking for "playable" games will fuul rhe book of great use. To be had 
from Mind and Body, Herold Building, Milwaukee. 

"OFEN-AIR SCHOOLS" by LEONARD P. AYRES, Ph. D. 
171 pages 5lix7}i inches, illustrated. Published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. Mailing price, $1.35. 

Since the opening of the first open-air schools in Charlottenburg^ 
Germany, the movement to keep sdiool children' out in the open air for 
die greater part of tbe day has been ^ning force. Many cities that wish 
to know what has been done elsewhere, and how the different dties that 
have established open-air schooU have {z;one about It, what the results have 
been, etc., will find the information they are looking for in this publication. 
The book can be recommended highly to all teachers _and parents. To be 
had from Mind and Body, Herold Building, Milwaukee. 

—GENERAL BIOLOGY, by JAMES G. NEEDHAM, Ph. D., 
Ass't Prof, of Limnology and General Biology in Cornell University; 
with 64 practical studies, 287 text-figures and 9 portraits. The Comstock 
Publishing Co., Ithica, N. Y., 1910; 542 pages; price $2.00, postpaid 
$2.16. 

**This book offers a series of practical studies of biological phenomena 
for the 2;uidance of the general student. It is a guide intended to assist 
the student in acquiring; for himself sonic real knowledge of livmg nature."" 

As teachers of physical training we acquaint ourselves with anatomj'' 
and especially histology to enable us to understand the functions of the 
various parts of the human body. But our studies in these subjects would 
be greatly enhanced by a previous knowledge of biology, or the phenomena 
of living nature and the laws governing it. This study is fundamental tO» 
the study of anatomx and physiology and, as we teachers of physical educa- 
tion are guardians of the well-being of mankind and hope to participate in 
the effort of man's elevation to a higher standard physically, mentally and 
morally, biology is of importance to us. 

We can recommend Prof. Needhani's book, as he treats the subject iir 
a comprehensive manner. It is both interesting and valuable. — ^Dr« K. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN ITS VARIOUS PHASES. 

BLBMBNTARY SBCONDARY AND HIGHBR. 
By D. A. Sargent, M. D.* 

This is a larg^ subject to cover in a twenty minute paper, but I hope 
to be able to consider some of the various phases of physiod education in 

the elcrnentary and secondary schools, and to s\i2:gest some ways in which 
the college may further its own aims by imiproving tht^ physical condition of 
those who come to it. My paper will be confined to the physical education 
of boys, since that of girls is considered in another department. 

Since the av erage man as we see him to-day is the resultant of all the 
varied physical activities of the past, the problem before us is how to pre- 
serve the development already attained, and to add still further to man's 
possible perfectibility. It is a recognized fact that the physical activities 
which, in the past, made for this attainment have been superseded by the 
inventions of machinery, the use of steam, electricity, etc., taking the place 
of muscular effort. Moreover, the concentration of population in large 
cities, and the great multiplication of human interests, add to the complex- 
ity of the problem. These sodal and economic dianges have brought about 
a minute division of labor and greatly modified the developmental value of 
roan's occupations, and the healthfuhiess of the environment in which he 
lives and works. 

The complications growing out of our present condition of affairs, are 
forcing the problems of the farm, the shop, the factory and the home upon 
the schools and colleges which must be prepared to meet them. What part 
should physical education play in this important movement? Assuming that 
there is a mental and a physical side to education, although they are nuutual^- 
ly dependent, the larger part of the elementary schotd life should be given 
over to physical education. Healthy children of six or seven years of age 
when left to themselves will expend an amount of energy In their dailv 
physical activities equivalent to that required in a continuous walk of nine 

* Read at the Jaly meetiog of the National Bdacational Aasoeiation in Bostoq. 
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or ten miles. This amount of muscular movement is necessary for the 
development of the normal child of the elementary school age. The best 
kind of exercises for children of this age are those free and spontaneous 
moveiDBnts of trunk and luiil>5 which thejr naturally enjoy and indul^ in, 
such as bending, twisting, rolling, jumping, running, balancing, tun^Iing 
and dimbing. These simple eicerdses should be frequently suppkmcnted by 
more formal movements in imitation of primitive occupations such as reap- 
ing, mowing:, rowing, sawing, etc. Then the dramatic plays such as In- 
dians, cowboys and soldiers furnish a large amount of physical activity, as 
do the games of hunting, shooting, etc. The so-called "constructive" pikys, 
the naldng of such things as huts and forts, and the digging of caves and 
wdls, all require considerable physical as well as mental effort and are in 
a way highly educative. In order to produce the best phj^iological results, 
the periods of physical activity should be frequentlv interspersed with peri- 
ods of rest. And frequently the best kind of rest for a normal child is a 
change of organic activity. Prolonged attention or prolonged maintenance 
of bodily positions either sitting or standing ^ould never be expected or re- 
quired. In view of the narrowing and deforming effect of many modern 
occupations, — due to the limited emplosrment of the mental and physical 
faculties, I believe that it is of the utmost importance that children of both 
sexes, as early as 8 to lO years of age, should be given a series of more or 
less formal' gymnastics as a means of physical improvement to fit them for 
future labor. This is necessary not only to correct the evil effects of 
posture, etc., in the school room, but also to develbp those great fundamental 
groups of muscles on the back, shoulders and chest, which an so little used 
in school life and in modem education. There is no better way of de- 
veloping these important part? of the body than by the so-called heavy g>'m- 
nastics and the time to begin the practice of these exercises is when children 
delight to climb, and hang and swing, atid do so with exceptional aeility. 
To postpone these exercises to a later period, on the ground that children 
from 8 to ip years are not strong enough to take them is a great mistake, 
and one for which similar work attempted later in life, seldom compensates. 
Ifi speaking of the elementary phases of physical education, I have inten- 
tionally confined myself to a con'^Ideration of the large, simple movements 
of the trunk and limbs, because it has been found that the devel'ontment of 
these parts at this time of life is of fundamental importance. This is an 
age. however, extremely susceptible to sensory and mental impressi(ms ; thus 
there will come to them naturally all the biowledge that children absorb 
through observation, imitation, and esqienmentation with thdr toys, plays 
and physical activities. Greater efforts should be icade to teach, in the 
same wa^^ the elements of language, music, drawing, arithmetic, geography 
and some of the sciences. 

The secondarv school period from lO to i8 years of age, is the most 
important of all for physical education. These eight years are accompanied 
by many mental and physical changes and no simjple series of exerci^^es will 
meet the demands of both the youngest and oldest of this eroup. We have 
seen that normal children of the elementary school age like young animals 
delight in activitv for its own sake. But at the beginning of the secondary 
school are there is a transition In Interest from the control of the body and 
activity for its own sake, to interest in the control of environment and ac- 
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tivit/ for the eml's sake. This transition of interest may be a source of 
mental, mDral and physical' improvement, or it may usher in a train 6f evils. 
The changes that are takinj; place in the nervous system at this time make it 
necessary to modify tlie methods of physical education to meet them. Ex- 
ercises requiring fine muscular co-ordinations, the development of keen 
muscular sense, and nice powers of bodily adjustnmt may weUI be intro- 
duced now. It is the period most favorable fbr laying the foundations for 
future skill and expertncss in gymnastics and athletic sports. It is also the 
period when the neuro-muscul'ar habits are formed and fixed, and when 
the discipline of the daily drill counts for so much ; when conduct is mould- 
ed and character is fixed. There is no better way of accomplishing these 
high aims than through organized play, educative gymnastics, athletic sports 
and competitive games. The value of graded plays and games lias been so 
thoroughly considered elsewhere* that I will not linger here, but will go <m 
to certain phases of physical education which, it seems to me are not so 
wdl understood, although ver>' important. 

In order that physical movements may be made educative it is of vital 
importance that they be executed correctly and according to some ideal 
standards. The mere careless effort of bodily activity tmay be of some hy- 
genic valuer but such efforts are not strictly educative. 

This is the school age when bovs shouM learn to run, jump, swim, 
TOW, box, fence, etc., as individual accomplishments. They must not only 

practice them assiduously, but they must know how to expend, for the best 
results, the required strength, speed, skill and precision. It is not expected 
that any one youth shall excell in all these sports, but I wish to emphasize 
the fact that an important end to be striven for in the practice of these 
physical accomplishnients should be grace, poise, accuracy, order and beauty 
of form and execution. This applies equally well to various kinds of fight 
and heavy gymnastics. The movements with Indian clubs and wooden 
wands, the exercises on the rings and bars, lend themselves to rhe eyecition 
of graceful, pleasing motions requiring perfection of structure and harmony 
of function. The same laws as to beauty, order, harmony and rhythm ap- 
ply to these modes of expression through activity as well as to other arts, 
and their practice depends upon the same mental processes and ethical prin- 
ciples. If a boy should become an expert in any athletic or gymnastic per- 
formance he would not cmly conform to the laws of animal mechanics, but 
to the standards of applied ethics and esthetics as well. Apply this prin- 
ciple to all of the boys physical activities, and it will be seen that there is 
fertile field here for mental and moral improvement. Boxing, wrestling, 
loot ball, etc., have served a useful purpose by fostering the love for sudi 
sports as test heroism, manliness and courage; while many of the feats per- 
formed on the gymnasium apparatus call for skill, daring and presence of 
mind. An arduous feat should act a spur to a boy of the right spirit; 
and the voluntary self-discipline of ronquerine n difficiiltA' through long and 
persistent efforts, affords a preparation for the struggle-; of life. Such ef- 
forts give all athletic records their true value. The physical education of 

* "Bducation by Plays and Garoes.** Johnson. 
"Games for the PInygronnd, Home, School and Gymnasinnt.", BaacrofL 
"Play." Angell. 
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the last four years of the secondary school course should consist of gymnastic 
drills, field games, group contests and athletic sports. By the age of 14 
or 15 the boy, if properly trained, will have acquired full use of his muscles, 
taken on some individual accomplishments, and will be prepared to enter 
athletic contests with some restrictions and modifications. I say advisedlf 
"with 8<»Dae rtetrictions," for what preparatory school boys enter the field 
of competitive athletics they incur some physical risks and moral' dangers. 
Practice for exhibitions, contests in gj'mnastics, or trials for the best all- 
round performance in several kinds of sports, have within them great pos- 
sibilities of physical, mental and moral improvement But a contest that 
puts .s , premium on jumping die greatest height, or lifting the heaviest 
Vfti^i, .puts a premiuDOi on a high degree of specialization and on the ac- 
quirenjent of bodily conditions which are more or less abnormal. Games 
like base ball, basket ball or foot ball, where players may advance their side 
by injuring opposing players are not games to be encouraged unless the rules 
are modified to prevent such foul tactics. For this reason these sports have 
constantly to be reguhited to eliminate the* evils that arue and to preserve 
the good that is in them. The question is all arising among school prin- 
cipals and physical directors as to whether something may not be done so 
that the weaker portion of the students, as well as the physically strong, 
may enjoy the benefits of these athletic contests. A method has been worked 
out, under the name of group contests, which furnishes the best solution yet 
suggested for the problem. This method consists of dividing the pupils 
into divisions, clubs, or groups, each of which shall include boys of various 
athletic ability, — the short and the tslt, die strong and the weak, the slow 
and the alert. Each boy competes in the several events, and whatever he 
does will be added to the total score of his group. Then if his group wins, 
he will have contributed something to the victory and will consequently 
have a r^&ht to shaje in the honor of it. The tendency of this method is to 
bring about a spirit. of mutual helpfulness and joyous co-operation. The 
advk[d>ility of school boys under eighteen engaging in boat races, long runs, 
tug-of-war contests and violent athletic games should be determined by a 
physico-medlcal examinating of each individual, and a full knowledge of the 
part of the authorities, of the nature and length of the contests under con- 
sideration. These prolonged athletic contests bring the respiratory and cir- 
culatory organs into great activity amd are especially valuable for this rea- 
son. But as heart, lunp, brain, stomach, etc., usually do not complete their 
growth until after the 22nd year it is very important. that these organs are 
not overtaxed in early youth. During these years the good that may be 
done to a boy is so great, and the injurj' often so irreparable that it is a 
matter of anxious solicitude that the best supervision and instruction in 
physical education be secured for the secondary schools. 

With such preparation as ou'tKned physical education in colleges would 
be much simplified. Young men would enter college trained in body as 
well as mind. . They would be ftuniliar with the various individual sports, 
have learned to play the different athletic games and become conversant 
with the regulations governing contests. Under these circumstances marir 
of the puzzling questions which now vex the college faculties would not 
arise. Men would choose their favorite sports as they now do their favor- 
ite studies. 
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The embarassmcnt felt by many college men in takings up a new OBCr- 
dse or playing a new game arises from the fact that they have had no 
previous training. They have postponed learning new exercises until too 
late and now find themselves with inadequate muscular control and no 

staying power. This physical deficiency makes them defer to begin train- 
ing and many of them never attend the gymnasium or frequent the athletic 
field. 

Although leading educators throughout the land, upheld by the re- 
searches of the psycho-physiological laboratories, attest to the unity that 
exists between the education of the mind and that of the body, it is diffi- 
cult to realize a practical co-operation between the academic and physical 
departments in our colleges. If a young man attends a course of lectures 
on physiology and hygii'ne, he receives credit for his efforts even if he spends 
much of his time in pursuits that arc injurious to his health. But if he 
attends to the gymnasium or joins somt athletic team, and applies die prin- 
ciples of hygiene, he receives no academic credit. The present need is for 
some academic method by which health and self control may be measured 
and given credit in judging the n^ental efficiency of tlie college man. The 
college would render a service by requiring entrance examinations that 
would determine a boy's potential ability apart from mere book learning. 
These requirements should consist of e.xaminations to determine g^eral con- 
dition of health and muscular control, strength tests and trials of physical 
efficiency. 'Such requireitients would give new meaning to the physical work 
in the preparatory schools, putting their curricula in accord with the im- 
pulses of the child and combining: the constructive forces of brain and bodv 
building. Then the work of physical traininjj; and development would be 
largely done in the preparatory schools during the formative period of a^ 
boy's life, and when he arrived at college his physical work would be recre- 
ative rather than developmental. He would have learned the value of 
keeping fit for his mental work, and with the vigor and energy that come 
with prime physical condition he would enter his intellectual pursuits with 
greater zeal. Simply to advise college men to obey the laws of health, 
without adjusting the. system of credits to recognize such obedience puts a 
premium on neglecting the advice. Soire colleges require those students 
who compete in athletics to attain a certain grade in their studies; so students 
who compete for scholarship should attain a certain standard of jrfiysical 
efficiency. An athletic requirement is one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the Cecil Rhoades scholarships, and marks the beginning of a move- 
ment, which is to bring the college and the world into more sympathetic r*- 
lationships througii the practical efficiency acquired by some physical educa- 
tion. 



WE WOUl^D LIKE to call particular attention to Mr. Harmon's 
article on "The Conunercial Value of Parks and Playgrounds" reprinted in 
this issue. With arguments of this character it will be much easier for 

playpronnd advocates to demand that one-tenth of the total area of a citv 
be taken up by parks and playgrounds. Send marked copies of this issue to 
all persons whom you wish to interest in your playgroimd plans. The plan 
as outlined will appeal to everv open-minded business man as one that is 
practical. 
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YOUTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

By Cart T> Schradbk. 

» 

' Youth ! We are unconscious of it so long as we possess it. It 
flows through our blood, shines out of our eyes, resounds in our laughter, 
manifests itself in our fearless adventures. We are youth itself. Insepar- 
ably connected with us we accept it as something self-evident, just as the 
rays of the sun, the blowinfz; of the wind, or the appearing of the flowers 
in the spring. To us belongs the world. The- thoujiht that somewhere in 
the future lurks and waits old age is far remote from us. But we live' 
on. Very gradually a certain something steals over us and appears in our 
make up, causing changes. Our laughter once so spontaneous is less fre- 
quent and not as hearty, our joy not so free and contagious. Then comes 
the day when we suddenly grow conscious of the fact that youth has left us. 
When did it happen ? Can wc remember the day ? 

"Once we are conscious of it we stru^le hard to keep hidden from 
others what we ourselves have known for some time. With perceptible 
effort we try to be jollier even than the young. A sort of nervous energy, 
radiates from \is, which however-soon tires us. Finally we ovcfrcomc this 
feeling of reluctance and we begin to call ourselves old. First jokingly 
with a sad smile playing about our face, later with quiet resis^ticni. It 
it is the iron law of nature to which we must bow." 

Thus is the disappearing of youth beautifully pictured in an article 
from which I have translated these few sentences. It suggests a connection 
which may he made between this cold fact of vanishing youth and the pos- 
sibilities which are inherent in our profession, possibilities for delaying this 
dreaded moment, when we recognize that we are old. I believe it can 
safely be stated that woman succumbs sotmer to old age and offers a more 
pathetic picture in her effort to hide the fact from others, than does man. 
The rt ason lor this condition may easily he found in the many conventional- 
ities forced upon woman in her youth, and we find this condition changed 
in tiie same degree as we find the conventional barriers disappearing. When 
we meet mothers to-day who appear to be the sisters of their daughters or 
sons, we may rest assured that we have before us women who suffered little 
from conventionnl!r\ . women who remained young because of a continued 
interest in yo\ithful pastimes aend pleasures, unhampered in their youthful 
pursuits of joyful activities. Wc find a great number of such women to- 
day, married and unmarried, who haye retained their vivacity and an active 
interest in bodily activity. We also meet great numbers of women who, 
conscious of the benefits to be iln ived from such activity and interests, but 
who, having been deprived of this in their youth for various reasons, ardu- 
ously apply themselves to make the he>t of the pos.>ibilities which still await 
them in certain forms of exercises. Hut tliere still remains that great mass 
of women who are old before they really have lived through a reasonable 
period of youth. The endless number of donts arbitrarily strewn in the 
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path of the young girl are the stones which early complete the boundary 
wall of youth in the life of the woman. Very early in the girl's life she is 
told of die impropriety of running, jumping or climbing; if not entirely 
forbidden, she must at least. not run too fast or jump and dimb too higih. 

W%y? This the mother cannot answer nor can it be tDld hy those 
self-enthroned moralists who for want of something better to occupy their 

minds, set up a standard of propriety entirely arbitrary. Does it ever oc- 
cur to these well-meaning teachers that they suggest thoughts to these young 
harmless frolicking girls which accomplish just the reverse from what they 
really desire to bring about. The question why they must not do these for- 
bidden things brings to the minds of these girls a variety of distorted inter- 
pretations. It is in this connection that the woman director of the gym- 
nasium, whether it be grammar or high school, preparatory school or col- 
lege, Y. W. C, A. or neighborhood center has a mission to perform which 
is of the greatest significance. She must be the guiding star, she must 
possess a degree of excellency in her performance which at all time will 
be an inspiration to those who are under her care, and thus they will I'earn 
to see in such performance only the art and not an ofiense to society. There 
are of course too many different activities to permit an . uidhridual to be 
expert in all, but to be equipped in many activities and expert in some 
should be the aim of every instructor. It is important that postural faults 
are corrected and measurements taken; it is well to impart and insist on 
knowledge and practice of hygiene; it is well to influence the shaping of 
character and to teach the many things in manner and bearing which belong 
to a well-bred woman. If with it all, however, we have failed to create 
in the individual sudi enthusiasm and desire which manifests itself in a 
voluntary pursuit In at least one form of bodily activity, then we have ill' 
succeeded in our calling. The degree of voluntary pursuit of playing 
games, of skating, swimming, mountain climbing, boating, etc., in after 
school fife is the true criterion of a successful and extensive physical edu- 
cation, during the school and college life. What profits does a physical 
education net which terminates with graduation and which during its prac- 
tice has onlv been a cold performance of a school regulation^ Now I'et us 
apply this thouiiht of vanishing youth to the instructor of gymnastics her- 
self. Of all teachers she can least afford to acquire the resigned habits of 
a typical schoolmarni. It is not the color of hair or the calendar age which 
signals the departure of >'outh, but rather the cessation of active participa- 
tion in sport and the attitude which one maintains toward the youthful 
perfonnances and pranks of the vounger. There are many gray-haired in- 
structors of advanced vears who because of this retained youth are in closer 
touch with their punils than many a vounfT teacher who has grown auav 
from doing thinrs with or for the pupils. Doing things! That is the key- 
note. As we glance along the line of instructors who have been in the 
harness but a few vears, Ave find already much too large a body of those who 
are teaching only from the distance, that is from their oflice. Thev do the 
planning but leave the doing to assistants, in other words, thev are hegin- 
nlne to preach thin-j-^ they do not practice, and that i> a serious mistake. 
When the director withdraws from actual doing she loses her grip, no mat- 
ter how efficient her assistants are. It is true that in a large and well-or- 
ganized department the planning and administrating does require much time 
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on the part of the director, but In my estimation that director ceases to p»r 
.the best results out of her department who resigns herself entirely to the 
pustve tuk <^ planning and supervising, without remaining in intimate 
touch with the pupib and who gives them the benefit of his or her personal 
influence and encouragement. It does not lower the dignity of the director 
one iota to mix up occa>sianally and frolic with the students in the gym- 
nasium, pool or on the field; on the contrar>-, a love and admiration will 
spring up which will be of a life-long influence to those who are thus being 
encouraged to play with a youthful spirit of forgetfulness of life's earnest 
ways. I would much rather be criticised for mingling too freely with stu- 
dents than have the name of rardy getting into my gynmasium dodies. 

Doing, then, is the one issue we must consider paramount, and in this 
doing we must give due consideration to diose activities, which lend them- 
selves most convenient for practice in after-school life. The women in- 
structor more than the man must take the initiative in matters of sports, 
tournaments, tramps, etc., because young girls are less likely to organize for 
games and sports than boys are. Here is an opportunity to show how, 
from the dignified pedestal of the teacher, she can dismount and enter into 
a game of basket ball or tennis, or vault over the horse, dimb the rope, 
dive into the pool, all with an abandon which in time will prove contagious 
to others, and cause the pupils to follow the example and enter into the 
performance with enthusiasm. If the heads of schools whose dut\' it he- 
comes to engage a director for the gymnasium would, in enumerating the 
desired qiialificatioas, insist more definitely upon the ability to swim, ^te, 
TOW, play' games, dance, etc., instead of calling for qualifications entirdy 
foreign to a department of physical education such as mathematics, lan- 
guages, elocution, etc., the students of that school would be infinitely more 
benefited. It is the business of an aspirant for such a position to acquire 
these above named arts to the point of teaching ability, while the other 
qualifications should merely have been a part of her general education. 
Our profession is too broad in itself to even tolerate any division of interests 
and duties over subjects which lie entirely outside of our field. Where, of 
IDOursie an instructor considers her duties ended when the class instruction 
Is over, then her many idle hours mav suggest to the head of the school and 
justly so, that she has time for additional duties. It is a widen oppor- 
tunity lost not to get hold of the students after school hours. These op- 
portunities should not only be taken advantage of from a sense of duty but 
also from the 'self desire of doing something for the joy of it. In order to 
enjoy a. gymnastic or athletic performance we must do it well and be able 
to come out a winner some times. It is die fear of being defeated or out- 
done by a pupil which causes many to avoid showing their hand and with 
this avoiding; o\ir vnuth disappears and our influence as leader ceases. It is 
this active participation then which keeps an instructor of physical educa- 
tion in that youthful frame of mind, which keeps her in close contact with 
her stvidents and which stimulates them to earn such prolonged youth for 
themselves. With the decreased demand for <loing things on the part of the 
teacher comes the increased danger of a shortened professiond life, so 
that it becomes of vitd importance to the teacher to keep up the practical 
ability -and thus retain jrouth and eligible for a greater number of years. 
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liiEW YORK'S PURE-AIR LAW FOR WORKMEN. 

By C. M. RIPLBY, New Torlc. 

It costs money to purify anything. Whether it be the Panama Zo«c 
ik»t must be made habitable or a political situation which requires a house- 
•ieaning — all of these worthy enterprises require considerable expenditufc 
/ai there will always be found some who protest 

Even our worthy Pure Food law came in for its share of complaint, 
aad now we learn that the New York Labor law, requiring a supply of 
ircd\ air for the employees of workshops and factories is being subjected to 
leme criticism. 

The law reads as follows: 

"The owner, agent or lessee of a factory shall provide in taidi work- 
.raiai diereof, proper and sufficient means of ventilation, and ^all maintani 
faxpet and sufficient ventilation; if excessive heat be created; or, if steam, 
fKes, vapors, dust or other impurities that may be injurious to health be 
generated in the course of the manufacturing process carried on therein, the 
rooms must be ventilated in such a manner as to render them harmless, so 
kr as is practicable." 

William W. Walling, chief factory inspector for the State of New 
Y«rk, interprets the law as follows: 

"As defined by Dr. John S. Billings, perfect ventilation means that any 
and e\'rry person in a room takes into his hmgs each respiration, air of 
rhc same composition as that surrounding the building, no part of which has 
i{x:eiitl\' been in his own lungs or those of his neighbors, or which consists 
tf the products of com;bustion generated in the building, while at the same 
time he feels no currents or drafts of air, and is perfectly comfortable aa 
regards temperature, being neither too hot nor too col'd. 

"How much air is required to meet these conditions? 

"Not less than 2,000 cu. ft. per hour for each person, with the same 
amount per hour for each cubic foot of gas consumed, whether for lig^t, 
ibeat or power." 

Some landlords in New York City have put forth the claim that the. 
amount of fresh air specified by the Departniicnt of Labor was an "arbi- 
trary quantity." Several audiorities on the subject of ventilation who have 
been consulted in the matter and who are also entirely disinterested— i^gree 
that 2,000 cu. ft per hour per person is common practice and h based 
upon definite laws or rules which have been followed for many years in 

the design of ventilating systems. 

The Architects and Builders' Pocketbook, written by Frank E. Kidder, 
C. E., Ph. D., states that 1,800 cu. ft. per hour per child should be the 
standard for school buildings — this amount being required by law both in 
Massachusetts and New York. It further states tihat in buildings mofe 
closely packed, and occupied for a tonger period, the air supply should be 
from 2,000 to 2,500 cu. ft. per hour per person. In giving an example 
of a school room of certain dimensions, he shows that the standard amount 
of air would result in the air in the room being changed about eight times 
per hour — which certainly does not appear to be an excessive amount. 

Since the above applies only to buildings where people sit quietly, or 
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for buildings where children only congregate — it is difficult to see how the 
representatives of the New \ork Department of Labor can justly be ac- 
cused of an "arbitrary" actioa in interpreting the meaning of "proper and 
sufBdent" ventilation. 

Percival Robert Moses, consulting, heating and ventilating engineer, 
of New York City, states that he has found the rate of 2,000 cu. ft. per 
hour per person a satisfactory and conservative working basis. This was 
used in designing the ventilating equipment of the large department store 
of B. Altman Sc Company, the Rikers Island Penitentiary, the Baltimore 
Stock Exchange, and the new Hearst Building in San Francisco, as well as 
in others; and he stated that the operating expense for a system laid out 
on this basis has not been found excessive, and will not be, if due care is 
taken at the time of installation. 

In a loft 25 ft. wide and 100 ft. long, containing 80 workmen, and 
lighted with electricity, the amount of air required would be 80 times 
2,000 — 160,000 cu. ft. per hour. This amount of air per hour would move 
at the rate of about ]^ of a mile per hour — and would be sufficient to' 
change the air in the Boft six times per hour, assuming a lo-ft. ceiling. 
Since the Massachusetts and New York State laws for school rooms re- 
quire eight changes per hour and since some authorities recommend even 
50 per cent in excess of this — it appears that the action of the factory in-' 
spector hardly comes within the definition of the word "arbitrary." 

-Dr. 'Daniel R. Lucas, of New York City, states that it is a well-known 
law of hygiene that one gas jet will consume as much oxygen as five per- 
sons. Since electric lifting — thanks to the new hig^ efficienqr lamps — 
has been reduced in cost '^o per cent or more, It appears that the easiest wa^' 
to comply with the labor law regarding ventilation would be to abandon 
gas lighting. In New York City especially this would seem advisable, as 
electricity can be bought by meter from the street or from the power plant 
downstairs. 

Since the average gas light is equivalent to five persons, as far as its^ 
vitiating effect is concerned, it can be readily seen that the ventilation re^ 

quired will be reduced 5-6 by abandoning gas light, assuming one gas jet 
to each workman. Or, stating it in another way, the landlord who clings 
to gas lighting must install ventilating apparatus six times as large as 
wodd be necessary if electric ll^t were used. This calculation is also 
based upon conditions where one gas jet is provided lor each workman. 

The operating cost for a ventilating system is made up of two items:* 
(i) Power for turning fans; (2)) Additional heat for incoming air. In 
a loft building where the tenant will pay for the power, the expense will 
automatically be divided and the landlord will pay for the extra heat re- 
quired, since heat is included in the rent. It will also be noticed that 
again the adoption of electric lighting will cut the bilk for operating ex- 
pense to a remarkabfe degree. This cut in expense will affect ^e tenant, 
since a much smaller ventilating motor will be required, and it will also 
affect the landlord because less air will have to be drawn in and hence the 
cost for heating would be diminished. 

In large systems the services of an expert heating and ventilating engi- 
neer would probably prove valuable, and it is possible to so design the 
equipment that a judicious "recirculation" of the air from halls and base- 
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inmts will effect an economy in the fuel bill. This air is seldom impure 
and requires much less heat than if cold air were brought in from outside. 

It is also possible in buildintrs where hi'^h pressure steam is available, or 
where boilers which have been run at low pressure can be run at a higher 
pressure, to adopt the following policy: 

Provide steaui engines to operate the fans and turn die eidiaust steam . 
into the heating coiU — thus getting a double use out of the steam and cut- 
ting down the dectric bill. This idea could be carried still further in many 
instances, and economies could be made (especially in the winter) by aban* 
doning electric pumping — ao;ain lowering the electric bill. 

This is the stock argument of the advocates of isolated plants, who 
contend that great economies result in buildings of 1,000,000 cu. ft. or 
more if engines are installed and electricity is made on the premises. It is 
a fact that steam at hig^ pressure only contains about 6 per cent more heat 
than steam at low pressure. Thus the argument that electricity can be 
made and a building heated with exhaust steam, is advanced. The layman 
does not appreciate one very peculiar fact about steam — ^that at s lbs. pres- 
sure it is only about 6 per cent cheaper to make than at 100 lbs. pressure — 
showing that the cost does not increase in proportion to the pressure. 

In the future it is probable that factories and loft buildings will be 
equipped with ventil'ating apparatuus at the outset, with the ducts con- 
cealed in the walls and the fans located in the basement. A modd build- 
ing of this character has recently been- completed at 37-43 West Twenty- 
sixth Street, New \'ork, in which the landlord at the time of construction 
had the ventilating system installed at his expense, after the design of a 
prominent consulting engineer. Thus the cost of operating a system and 
the responsibility of maintaining it in good condition does not rest upon the 
tenant. At the present writing we are informed that the owners of the 
West Twenty-sixth Street corporation have already rented eight out of 
twelve floors — a flattering reception and appreciation of the advantages they 
have to offer. 

It is natural during this transitory period and betore the betterment 
of the standard of building construction has become general, that some dif- 
ferences are bound to arise between the Factory Inspection Bureau and die 
landlords and tenants. It is to be hoped that this condition is but temfior- 
ary. 

Tn the report of the United States Bureau of Labor at Washington, D. 
C, it is shown that deaths among factory workers duetto consumption, were 
divided as follows: 

Employees exposed to metallic dust 36.9 per cent. 

Employees exposed to mineral dust 28.6 per cent. 

Employees exposed to vegetable fibre dust ^24.8 per cent. 

Those exposed to animal and fibre dust 32. T per cent. 

An intrenious conclusion was reached bv Mr. Frederick L. HoflFman, 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, based on this report. It is his 
opinion that by intelligent methods of ventilation and dust removal the 
consumption death rate among the wage earners would result in an annual 
saving of 22,238 lives. This would add, quoting the Engineering Newt, 
15 .4 years of life for every death from consumption avoided by rational 
conditions of industrial life. Such a gain would represent a total of 342465 
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vefj-» of additional life time, and by just so much the industrial efficienor 
the American nation would be increased. Placing the economic value 

. of « year's life time at only $200, the total average gain to the nation wouU 
be $3,080 for every avoidable death of a wage earner from coosuitiptioii^ 
lepresenting the^enoraious total of $68,493fOOO as the annual iiaancial value 
dcftrlf within the range of practical attainment. Therefore, nothing with- 
in reason should be left undone as a national, state, and individual or social 

' duty to prevent that needless but now enormous loss of human life from 
consumption due to the unfavorable condition in America^n industry. 

None will denv that the efficiency of workmen varies with their gooi 
health and comfort; Slight physical ills are prevented by better surround- 
ings says WilKam H. Tolman, and the loss to the employer due to ab- 
sences, brains made stupid by breathing foul air—- are iflomediate losses f 
the employer through lowered efficiency, and later involve a loss of trained 
employees and the necessary breaking in of green help. — Heating and V ent- 
ilating Magazine. 




By Or. DaaMF. Conaatack of the School of Technology Cu leported in m mterview h tlie Boitoa HeiaM.) 

' "My experiments have shown me, that enforced deep breathing over 

a period of se\'eral minutes produces several striking effects on the body, 
the diief of which are: Material increase in the length of time which the 
system can do without respiration; eflEectivc mental stimulation; material 
increase in physical endurance for a short time, and a rise in the frequency 
of the pulse bfat. 

' ''I>anng rescues from suffocation and drowning are common enough, 
to make the knowledge of this possible threefold endurance without air of 
nd'Uttle value; and by proper use of the iHings remaining under water or in 
demise smoke for a considerable time is possible. 

"With myself I have found that four minutes of enforced breathing 
makes it possible to hold the breath for minutes, whereas without this 
preparation 56 seconds was my limit The time during which it is pos- 
sible to do without respiration increases, of course, with the length of time 
during w hich preparatory breathing is carried on. The increase does not 
go on indefinitely, but finally reaches a definite limit beyond which further 
length of time given to preparatory breathing does not increase the time 
during which the breath may be held. The limit varies with different 
people. I can hold my breath 3 minutes and 34 seconds by the stop-watch 
by this method, while one of my friends claims five minutes' holding with- 
out discomfort. The change produced in the system is certainly more fun- 
damental than a lung change, and it would appear to indicate a temporary 
change in the blood constitution. I have seen some very amusing betting 
on how long it was possible to hold the breath, and I have seen the cock- 
sure better laid low by not knowing this possible resource of his adversary. 
" • **Thc effect as a mental stimulant is very pronounced. I have noticed 
in my own case that mental fatigue may be postponed far beyond tiie usUal 
point by two minutes of rapid deep breathing at half-hour intervals. .A 
feeling of sluggishness or sleepiness from long mental effort may be com- 
pletely dispelled. I have never noticed any reaction, as in the case of. Other 
stimulants, and altogether it seems very satisfactory. 
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"The effect on muscular fatigue is also striking. A difficult arm exer- 
cise with heavy weights, which I could not repeat under ordinary circum- 
stances more than 20 times, I found tiiat after four minutes of preparatory 
braitlimg I could do 27 times widiout cspedal extra effort* thus gaining 
abmit 30 per cent, in power. This increase I found to exist almost con- 
stantly in all stages of fatigue." 

Dr. Comstock has not carried nut experiment-^ as yet on his brcathinfi 
method in track athletics, but he is of the opinion that if it will not increase 
,the speed materially it will leave the sprinter in a better physical' condition 
at the finish and prevent collapse. ■ . . , 

Instead of the latter portion of the time of enforced breaking being 
difficult and a struggle, as is the last few yards which the runner tears off 
on his nerve to break the tape in a race, the breath ini; becomes easier as the 
lungs get used to it and the last few seconds seem to pass more quickly than 
the first. 

Deep breathing will often cure a headache almost instantly. The pulse 
beat goes up very rapidly while the breathing is continued, in an average 
case from 65 or" 70 to 105 or lio. The breather experiences considerable 
dizziness at the time, which passes off in a few seconds and leaves the head 

.perfectly clear. 

By deep breathing the man of sedentary occupation, who has labored all 
day over book-keeping or writing and finds his head heavy and his figures a 
blur, may instantly clear himself for action again and sustain his efibrt for 
hours, bf stopping to breathe before ah open window every half-hour. The 
breath must be taken in deeply, filling the lungs to their utmost capacity, 
and not held for anv Icrtfrth nf time, but expelled sharply as from n hellow?, 
another breath bcinji taken instantly, the object being to get as much oxygen 
into the lungs in as short interval of time as possible. 

Vigorous exercise in the open air has long been advocated for warming 
the body. The teamster who is chilled and beat^ his body with h» arms is a 
well known example. The same effect that this action produces call be 
produced by the deep breathing, only the whole body will be unarmed to a 
greater extent, for while the physical action drives the blood made sluggish 
by the cold through the arteries, the rapid breathing increases its power of 
warming, much as the draught of whiskey does. A combination of the 
breathing and action warms the body more effectively than a steam heater. 

Oxygen makes up a large percentage of the nourishment of the body. 
If a man's breath is "Stopped he dies, and hence if insufficient supply of ox> - 
gcn is taken into the body an impoverished state ensure much like that of 
partial starvation from lack of food. The forced breathing makes up for 
this often insufficient supplv of oxygen and adds extra oxygen, the result 
obtained being much like that of crowding a furnace to obtain more steam 
pressure by burning oil and turpentine. With plenty of oxygen a thin per- 
son puts on flesh and an over-fat body is reduced, the Ubod carrying out its 
natural work in the expulsion of the useless matter segregated. 

The combustion of oxygen in the tissues gives heat; the more oxygen 
the greater the combustion and the more heat created. Regular deep breath- 
ing at night, if the air of the room be pure, is a more pjowerful sedative than 
any drugi long; deep breaths of fresh air taken wiAout <|uidc expulsion 
bringing sleep to the most troubled mind.' Regular deep breathing im- 
p rotes the general health, and lessens suffering from functional disorders. ' 
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INDIAN CLUB DRILL. 

Bj Karl P. Ross, M. D., Physical Director Turnverein Germaniat 

ttOB Angeles, Cal. 

; BxBtbited at the Btmdes Tnrnlest, held at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 1909. 

(Concluded.) 

1. Number ot participants 16. 

2. Music : "Schottische." 

.'l. All Ta ctical evolutions performed while running. 

4. Clubs arc carried upon forearms during all running (arms bent at right 
angles, forearm honsontal, upper arm Tertlcal) tinlcM othcrwiae comnand- 
ed daring drill. 

TACTICS — GROUP C. 

All run to flank circle and circle left I 1-2 times — 32 counts. 
Members 2 and 4 of each rank 3-4 circle left. Members i 
and 3 of respective rank forming inner cirde — 8 counts. 
With right arms raised obliquely outward and up, and left 
arms raised obliquely outward and down outer circle i, 
3, 5, etc., run 1-2 circle left, and inner ctrde 2, 4, 6, etc, 
ruin 1-2 circle right, RUN — 12 counts. 
Alternate or change positions of arms and partners i and 2; 
3 and 4 cross dubs of inside arms obltqudy side upward 
and 4<-4 wheel left around centre of couple as pivot-~S 
counts. 

The inner circle 1-4 circle left forming in rear of i, 3, etc., 
of respective ranks — 4. counts* Ranks C and D ficc left 
about in 4 counts. 
Ranks A and B drcle left, C and D right, one time — 16 
counts. 

Cirdes change places by running figure eight; repeat coming 

back to original positions — 32 counts. 
Ranks C and D (members 9-16) left about. Rank A lending, 
all forward and angle march left and around room, RUN 
— 16 counts. 

Ranks A, B, C, D, angle march left opening ranks to 4 steps 
distance, run — 16 counts. Ranks A and C 3 counts for- 
ward, RUN — (2 Steps.) 

CLUB SWINGINO— GROUP C. 



Figure 


27. 


Figure 


28. 


Figure 


29. 


Figure 
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Figure 
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Figure 


32. 



Exerdse i. 

(a) 

Part I. (b) 

(c) 
(d) 

(e) 

(0 

(g) 

(h) 

Part 2. 



Ranks A and C with double arm circle left lunge left 
sideward i. 

Close right foot to left with double hand drde left back 
of shoulders 2. 

Repeat (a) 3. 

Close rig!it foot to left with dubs tipped on forearms (arms 

sideward right) 4. 
Swing arms down 5. 
Double hand circle right back of hip 6. 
Double hand circle right front of hip 7. 
1-2 double arm drde right and double hand drde right in 

front of arms (upward) 8. 
Repeat whole to opposite side 9^16* Repeat parts i and 2 

— 32 counts. 
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Note: — Ranks B and D in exercise i and 2 of group C 
work to right as ranks A and C work to left and vice 
vena. t 
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(a) Ranks A and C pirouettd left with double aixm circles le|« I. 

(b) Same to the right 2. ' 

(c) Double arm cirde left (bring arms sideward right) 3. 

(d) Lock step right and dodile hand circle left (biu:kward) in 

front of arms (inside of right arm, outside of left) 4. 

(e) Double arm circle right 5. 

(f) Hand circle left back of left hip while right arm hand 

circles right back of right shoulder 6. * ' » 

(g) Double arm circle left 7. 

(h) Hand circle left back of left shoulder while right arm hand 

circles right back of right hip 8. 
Repeat a, b, c, d, e, f, g, to other side 9-16. Repeat wbole 
to both sides 17-32. 

Exercise 3. 

Follow arm circle left i. Follow hand circle back of 
shoulder 2. Follow hand drcle left (arms upward) 
in front of arms 3. Follow hand circle left back of 

shoulders 4. Follow arm circle 3-4 left 5.' Follow 
hand drcle left back of right shoulder 6. Follow hand 
circle left (arms upward) in front of arms 7. Follow 
hand circle left back of left shoulder 8. Repeat — 32 
counts. 

Exercise 4. 

• LEFT FACE, foUow arm circle forward on left side of body I, 
Follow arm circle forward on right side of body 2. 
Follow arm circle with left on right side and right on 
left side 3. Follow arm circle forward on left side 4. 
Follow hand circle forward on right side of arms 5. 
Follow hand cirde forward left on left side of amis 
and right on left side of amtt 6. Follow hand circle 
forward on left side of arms 7; on-rig^t side of arms 8. 
Repeat all 3 times, 9-32. 
Note: — Hands height of. head starting position during hand 
cirdes. 

POSE OP RANKS. 

Pose I. Rank A kneeling rig^t, right arm bent horizontally over head, 
left arm bent horizonUlly aciloss front of body and 
Rank 6 lunge le^ft sideward, left arm obliqudy outward and up, 

right arm obliquely outward and down. 
Rank C clubs crossed upward above head. 

Rank D facing right, right arm bent horizontally above head, 
left arm obliquely down and backward, right forward lunge. 
Hold pose for 8 counts. 
Pose 2. Rank A strai^ten left leg sideward, bend trunk ris^t. and* arms 
sideward raise. 

Rank B with double arm drde inward, lunging and arm positions 

change. 

> Rank C with double arm drde inward arms obliquely side up- 
ward, Stride stand sideward pump. 
Rank D kneel left and position of arms change. Hold pose 9*16. 
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Pose 3. All change to respective positions of poee i; hold 17-24. 

In position stavd, dose ranks forward, RUN — 8 counts. 
The ranks angle march right — 4 counts. 
The line countermarch left and off, RUN, 



FIELD DAY OF THE MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

June 4tb, 1910. 



1. The calisthenic exercises under Part I are designed for the "Drill" 
of the Field Day Program and arc to be taken up by the pupils of the 6th, 
7th and 8th grades at once in place of the work prescribed in the "Hand 
Book." They must be practiced in drill form, that is, the pupils must 
memorize them and learn to execute them without directions. 

The boys and girls should be arranged in two separate divisions in 
order to enable them to escecute the exercises of the divided order typCt also 
to have them become accustomed to this particular form of execution. 

The exercises should be practiced with music accompaniment as soon 
as possible. Sousa's "Stars and Stripes Forever, March" is the piece which 
will be used on the day of the festival. The introduction of this march 
has four measures, and this introductimi will be played before Part I begbu. 
After each part of the drill a pause of eight measures will be made, during 
which the music will continue. When practicing cause the pupils to 
count from i to 8 for the introduction, and from I to 16 for each of the 
pauses. Since we cannot use the march as it is written, a re-arrangement 
of the same became necessary, which will be explained to those teachers or 
principals who will calt for the sheet music at the office. 

The movements of the exercises must be well marked and the execution 
must be accurate; the marching-step must be executed lightly and with a 
marked extension of the leg. Erect carriage of the body must be demanded 
during the marching and facing. 

Classes and incHviduals must be able to execute the exercises correctly 
and in drill form (during Mr. Wittich's last visit to the schools before the 
FieM dfay) ; no other unit be accepted either in the drUi or in the games 
and athletic events. 

2. The competitive cxercisrs selected for the Field Day are: 

For the Boys of the 7th and 8th Gr/\des: 
Broad and high jumps w-ith running start, 100 yard dash, one mile 
relay race, 20 boys to each team, and Captain Ball, 10 boys to each teamu 
For thb Girls of the tth and 8th Grades: 
1300 yard shuttle relay race, 20 girl's to each team, Captain Ball, 10 
girls to eadi team. 

For the Pupils of the High Schools: 
Boys: — ^Two mile relay race, ao boys to each team; Captain Ball, lO 
boys to each team. 

Girls: — 1600 yard shuttle relay race, 20 girls to each team; Captain 
Ball, 10 girls to each team. 

Only pupils who are well up in their studies, and who are also to 
take part in the Mass Drills, are eligible. 

The boys of the grades will be divided according to size into two 
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classes for the broad jump, the high jump and the dash, in order to give 
the smaller ones a fair chance. Those who are 60 or imore inches tall in 
their running shoes will form one class and will be called Seniors; those 
w ho arc less than 60 inches tall will form another class and will be called 

Juniors. 

An exact and careful' classification of Juniors and Seniors, under the 
supervision of a competent person, some time prior to the Field Day will 
fadlitate matters very much and will prevent disputes between judges and 
contestants. 

Principal? ami teachers are earnestly requested to encourage all the 

boys and girls of the ahox o named grades to prepare for the Field Day. 
This should he done not merely for the sake of the winning of prizes but 
for the wholesome exercise which the boys can get out of the preparation. 



We miust make this our end in view. 

PART I. 

Exercise l — Two steps sideward left and raise arms forward up- 
ward on 1st step and lower them on 2nd step (3rd leg 

movement) I — 4 

I/eft about in 4 stqps 5 — 8 

Repeat the marching with arm exercise and the facing. 9 — 16 

Exercise 2 — Boysi . 

Squatstand and raise arms forward I — 4 

Toestand and raise arms \ipward 5 — 8 

Squatstand and lower arms forward 9 — 12 

Fundamental position — 16 

Girhi 

Toestand and move arms sideward, upward, sideward 

and upward .* i — 4 

Squatstand and lower arms forward 5 — 8 

Repeat the toestand with arm movements 9 — 12 

Fundamental position 13 — 16 

Exercise 3 — Toestand, lower head backward and raise arms slowly 

sideupward i— 8 ' 

Return and place hands on hips on the i6th count. . . . 9 — 16 

Exercise 4 — Stride forward left and straighten arms upward i — 2 

Bend trunk left and lower arms sideward 3 — 4 

Return 5 — 8 

Same right 9— 16 

Exercise 5 — Stride sideward left and straighten arms forward i — 2 

Twist trunk left and move arms left 3 — 4 

Return 5 — 8 

Same right . . 9—16 

Exercise 6 — Repeat Exercise 4 I — 16 

Exercise 7 — Repeat Exercise s I— 16 

PART II. 

Exercise 1 — Tun steps sideward right and move arms forward up- 
ward, forward, upward, and forward downward i — 4 

Right about in 4 steps 5 — 8 



Repeat the marching with arm exercise and the facing. 9 — 16 
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Remark: — ^In this exercise the boys begin with lacing and the 
girls with marching sideward. 

Exercise 2 — Repeat Exercise 2 of Part I I— 16 

Exercise 3 — Toestand and raise arms forward I— 4 

Lower head backward and move arms sideward, palms 

upward 5 — 8 

Return and place hands on hips on the i6th count. . . . 9 — 16 
Exercise 4 — ^Lunge forward left and straighten arms upward. ..... i — 2 

Lower trunk forward and arms sideward 3 — 4 

Return 5 — 8 

Same with lunge right 9 — 16 

Ebcercise 5 — Lunge sideward left and straighten arms sideward i — 2 

Bend trunk backward and raise arms upward 3 — 4 

Return 5 — 8 

Same right 9—16 

Exercise 6 — Repeat Exercise 4 i— 16 

Exerdse 7 — ^Repeat Exercise 3 « i— 16 

PART IJL 

Repeat Fart I. 

PART IV. . 

Repeat Part 11. 

Club Drill for the Girls of the Milwaukee High Schools 

for the Field Day. 

PART L 

Exerdse I — ^Two steps sideward left and raise arms forward up- 
ward on first step and lower them on 2nd steo (3rd 

movement) i — 4 

Left about in 4 steps 5 — 8 

Repeat the marching with arm exercise and the facing. 9-^16 
Remark: — One club is heM horizontally in both hands, the 
knob in the left hand, during the first three exercises. 

Exerctte 2* — Toestand and raise arms forward upward I — 4 

Squatstand and lower arms forward 5 — 8 

Repeat the toestand with arm exercise 9 — 12 

Fundamental position 13 — x6 

Exercise 3 — Toestand, lower head backward and raise arms slowly 

forward upward i — 8 

Return and raise dub to starting position on the i6th 
count 9 — 16 

Exercise 4 — Arm and hand circle outward left, the latter behind the 
shoulder, three times. Transfer the club to right hand 

on ^ 8th count i — 8 

Same right. Club horizontally in front of thiehs on 

the 1 6th count 9 — 16 

Exercise 5 — Stride forward left and raise arm? forward upward... I — 2 

Twist trunk left and lower arms forward 3 — 4 

Return 5 — 8 

Same right. Club in starting in left hand on the i6th 
count 9 — 16 
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Exercise 6 — Repeat Exercise 4. Club in front of thighs on die 

i6th count I — 16 

Exercise 7 — Repeat Exercise 3. 

PART II. 

Exercise i — Two steps sideward right and move arms foreupwardt 

forward, upward and foredownward I — 4 

Right about in 4 steps 5 — 8 

Repeat the marching with arm exercise and the facing. 9 — 16 

Exercise 2 — Repeat Exercise 2 of Part I I — 16 

Exercise 3 — Toestand and raise arms forward upward !• — 4 

Lower head backward and bend arms, club on chest. . . 5 — 8 

Return and raise club to Starting position with left hand 

on the 1 6th count 9 — 16 

Exercise 4 — ^ armcircle inward left with tipping of club (j^ 

lianddrde) i — 8 

Same rig^t '. 9— 16 

Exerdae 5 — Lunge sideward left and raise arms foreupward. ...... i— 2 

I^wer trunk forward 3 — 4 

Return 5 — 8 

Same right 9 — 16 

Exercise 6 — Repeat Exercise 4 I — 16 

Exercise 7 — ^Repeat Exercise 3 i — 16 

PART IIL 

Repeat Part L 

PART IV. 

Repeat Part II. 

Wand Drill for the Boys of the Milwaukee High Schools 

for the Field Day. 

PART L 

Exercise I — Two steps sideward left and raise arms foreupward 

on 1st and lower them on 2d step (3d leg movement) . . i — 4 

Left about in 4 steps 5 — 8 

Repeat the marching with arm exercises and the facing 9 — 16 

Exercise 2 — Squatstand and raise arms forward I — 4 

Toestand and raise arms upward S~" ^ 

Squatstand and lower arms fbrward ^ 9 — 12 

Starting position 13*— 16 

Exercise 3 — ^Toestand, lower head backward and raise arms slowly 

foreupward • ^ — 8 

Return 9 — 16 

Exercise 4 — Stride forward left and raise arms fore-upward i — 2 

Bend trunk left and place wand bdund shoulders 3 — 4 

Return ' 5 — ^ 

Same right • .9-"l6 

Exercise 5 — Stride sideward left and raise arms forward i — 2 

Twist trunk left and move arms left 3 — 4 
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Rcturn 5— 8 

Same right , 9 — 16 

Exercise 6 — Repeat Exercise 4 i — 16 

Exercise 7 — Repeat Exercise 3 i — 16 

PART II. 

Exercise i — Ri^rht about in 4 st<?p3 'I— 4 

Two steps sideward right and move arms foreupward, 

forward, upward and foredownward 5 — 8 

Repeat the facing and the maxdimg with arm exercise 9 — 16 

Exercise 2 — Repeat Exercise 2 of Part I i — 16 

Exercise 3 — ^Toestand and raise arms fore-upward I— 4 

Lower head backward and bend arms, wand on chest. . 5 — 8 

Return 9 — 16 

Exercise 4 — Lunge forward left and raise arms fore-upward i — 2 

Lower trunk forward and lower arms backward down- 
ward 3 — 4 

Return 5— 8 

Same right 9 — 16 

Exercise 5 — Lunge sideward left and raise arms fore-upward I — 2 

. Bend trunk backward and bend arms, wand on chest. . 3 — 4 

Return 5 — 8 

Same right ' 16 

Exercise 6— Repeat Exercise 4 I — 16 

Exercise 7 — ^Repeat Exercise 3 i — 16 

PART in. 

Repeat Part I. 

PART IV. 

itepeat Part II. 



THE HYGIENIC CARE OF THE GYMNASIUM. 

By CHARLES J. KURTZ, M. D., Instructor in Anatomy, Physiology and 
Hygiene in The Institute and Training School. 



The hygienic care of the gymnasium can hardly be described in all its 
. details so as to apply to every gymnasium, but mention may be made of 
some principles of hygiene that should be kXLcfvnd in all ol them. 

The venHlation of the gymnasium should he excellent. Hie quiet man 
UM9 SflOO cubic feet of air per hour, but as this may be changed about thne 

• times per hour without draft, he needs only i,000 cubic feet of space. The 
exercising man, howevpr, needs four to times this amount of air and 
space. The air may be changed oftener than three times per hour while 
the men are exercising, say about six to eight times per hour, so that 2,CXX> 

• cubic feet of space per man is sufficient. 

' Artificial heating and lighting are usually less apt to be injurious than 
other factors, and have less influence. Sunlight^ the importance of wluch 
every one recognizes from a hygienic standpoint, should reach the gymnas- 
ium, and especially the locker room, as mudi as possible. 
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There should be a good supply of cuspidors, wdl located. The dental 
or running water cuspidor is excelhnt and hygienic, but not always practi- 
cal. A plan that all can follow, hon ever, is to have a box two fwt square 

and three inches deep, almost filled with sawdust, with an ordinary cuspidor 
placed in the center, or a smaller pasteboard box of sawdust in place ot 
the cuspidor. The sawdu'^t should always be kept moist with a one per 
cent, solution of carbolic acid. The sawdust boxes are either burned or 
emptied into the furnace, thus avoiding the necessity of washing cuspidors. 
It is quite as essential that the use of these cuspidors should be strictly en- 
forced as to have them. 

Drinking water should be supplied in the g>^mnaslum. The objections 
to the common drinking cups arc well known. The running over-flow or 
bubbling cup should be used and, if not allowed to run constantly, a valve 
may be arranged so that it can run while used, thus decreasing the expense. 

It seems old and unnecessary to say that a gymnasium should never be 
swept and dusted as we ordinarity think of the terms. The floors should 
be well sprinkled with sawdust, torn papers, or similar material wet with a 
one per cent, solution of carbolic acid, and then a brush broom should be 
used and not the ordinary broom. //// dusting should be done with cloths 
wet with one per cent, solution of carbolic acid. 

Dirty and dusty mats have always been a hard proposition to handle. 
An ideal method could easily be outlined, but any mediod must.be practical 
as well. One that can be followed out and used easily is to treat tHem the 
same as the floors. However, the mats need occasionally a more thorough 
cleaning than this. A practical way would be to place the mats in n small 
room and disinfect with formaldehyde. An additional method of caring: for 
the mats is to have covers that lace at the sides made for them, or a cover 
may be tucked undemeadi the edges of die large mats. These covers may 
be washed and kept dean and thus lessen the frequency of the other methods 
being used. 

I have mentioned carbolic acid a number of times. It is a poison, and 
also it is rather hard to handle I know, but it is the least expensive and 
most efficacious of the various antiseptics which are on the market. Crude 
carbolic acid, which is 30 per cent, strength, should cost about 15 cents a 
quart, so that the use of it is not an expensive proposition. 

Lockers and locker rooms are and alw^ will be a source of annoy- 
ance, as men will place unclean clothes in them. Suggestions and rules of 
suitable means should be brought to the attention of members and enforced 
with courteous firmness. Some advocate Eroing; through the lockers period- 
ically and having; soiled clothing laundered and charge the expense to the 
member. The unclean aspect can be largely overcome, however, in spite of 
the careless members by disinfecting the entire room with formaldehyde 
periodically, according to use. The locker room should be so placed that 
it is properly ventilated and lighted, and should also be arranged so that it 
can be easily hermetically sealed and disinfected. This can be done on a 
Saturday evening, opened on Sunday mominp: and by Monday the lockers 
will be ready for use. The cost of disinfection should be less than 40 cents 
per ijCxxj cubic feet of space. The mats and similar apparatus can be placed 
in the locker room, and disinfected at the same time without additional ex- 
pense. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



-^THB FOLLOWING EDITORIAL in the Philadelphia Ledger 
iB of such general interest to parents and teachers that we reprint it. 

A couple of English experimenters, under the anspioes of the 
FranciB Galton Laboratory for National Eugenics, have just published 
the results of a series of inquiries to determine whether the children of 
parents addicted to habitual alcoholic indulgence are inforior in physi- 
cal development or intellectual activity. The results are bound to pro- 
voke bitter controversy, for the reason that their findings traverse the 
doetrine, uniTeisally accepted among the advocates of total abstinence, 
that many diseased organisms arc transmitted from the dnmkaxd. Ifiss 
Elderton and Professor Pearson, who conducted the inquiry, seem to 
have been greatly surprised by their own findings, for in their report, as 
it has been summarized in the English newspapers, they appear io 
apologize for their discovpries. 

They say, wisely, that "no greater evil can be done to a good cause 
than by obtaining, throusrh emotional appeals, general credence for 
statements which wider experience shows to be inexact"; but they add 
that '^e desire to know before acting, and the mind which refuaea to 
express an opinion before knowledge, are so unfamiliar to many workers 
in the field of social reform that the possibility of starting an inquiry 
without any bias as to its result seems to them almost an iniquity, the 
mark of an abnormal temperament." 

Having thus anticipated the criticism they are likely to encounter, 
these students give the results of llu ir investigation in the cases of up- 
ward of 3600 school children in Manchester and Edinburgh, concerning 
whom the social and family statistics were nnasually complete. From 
this stndy they conclude ih&i, while the death rate among the childzen 
of alcoholic parents is higher than among the offspring of sober parents, 
the former were slightly heavier and taller, their general health was 
slightly better, and they found no connection whatever between parental 
alcoholism and filial intelligence. 

It is quite reasonable to suggest that a more prolonged study, with 
a greater number of subjects, might modify these conclusions, but until 
they have been set aside by research more profound they will be quoted 
in oppositioiL to the view conmionly held concenung the visitation of the 
Bins of the drunkard upon his children and his children's children. The 
findings of the Galton Laboratory experts will have many supporters 
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among those fEaniliar inXk the inmttteB of ehildxen's homes and aaftnaaM. 
But that they win create '^consternatioo'* among many enthusiastic 

advocates of "temperanee,** as has been suggested by one of the British 

commentators!, is as certain as that the sun will rise tomorrow. For the 
subject is one about which some y>eoji1e cannot arjjuc, and which is in their 
minds far remoyed from the domains of philosophy and logic. 



^ —IN HIS ANITUAL REPORT for 1908 the chief medical officer 
of the Board of Education of England urged that the teaching and 
practice of physical exercises should be organized and co-ordinated upon 
a national hasis^ and applied and directed specifically to the education of 
the child. ''For many of the frait, stonted and iU-dereloped childreii 
in public elementary schools suitable and appropriate physical trainings 
if coupled with sufficient nourishment, is the best of all medical treat- 
ment." To give legislative effect 1o this suggestion a 1)111 has been in- 
trorluced in the House of Commons by Mr. AVhyte. Its object is to 
secure universal and continuous training for the youth of both sexes up 
to the age of 16 years, in order to avert, as far as is possible by such 
means, &e danger of physical degeneration disclosed by the report of 
tiie Intei^Bepartmental Committee on Physical Deterioration. 

It is provided that local education authorities shall provide in all 
elementary, secondary, intermediate, or other schools within their areas 
physical training for all pupils during a certain period daily, the time 
so occupied to be not less than two hours per week. Every local author- 
ity must appoint a committee to supervise the work, the cost of which is 
to be defrayed out of a special Parlimentary grant. Children leaving 
school before they are 16 will be required, under a penalty, to attend 
continuation classes on at least two evenings a week until tiiey attain 
that age. 



—THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE publishes another set of '^ealth- 
grams*' which, we suspect, are dose Idn to a previous installment in these 
columns from the Bulletin <^ the Chicago Department of Health: 

'Taldng in freeh air is healthier than putting on fresh airs." 

**Do!!*t pormit your palate to get your stomach into trouhle.** 

"Children in factories mean a crippled eituenship." 
\Make your neighbors' front yard jealous of your back yard.** 

"The trees and the grass are making life-giving air for you. Go 
get it." 

'here's some consolation in the i^ought that ifs healthier to walk 
than to ride in automobiles." 

''Have tliought for the capacity of the baby's stomach; it is not built 
or operated to suit the mistaken notions of fond but ignorant moilierB." 

"The Civil "War killed 805,070 Americans in four years; consump-. 
tion kills 800,000 in the same length of time. If Vaf is hell' what is 
consumption?" 
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PLAY AND PLAYGROUNDS. 
SOME SHADOWS OF OUR PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS. 

By JOS. CBRMAK, Inttnictor at MediU High School, Chicago, lU. 



It is a well established fact, that our public playgrounds are an im- 
portant factor in the education of the coming generation in larg^ cities. It 
has been proven by statistics, that an increase of the number of playgrounds 

means a decrease'of petty crimes among those unfortunate children, who are 
left to themselves, without the p:uidance of an intelligent father or a loving 
mother, and that the more our municipalities or states spend on playgrounds 
the less they will have to spend on court rooms, reformatories and jailis. 
A boy m^r not be bad, but if his natural instinct for play or any other 
healthy physical activity is not satisfied, he easily becomes a victim of the 
numberless temptations, which are oflfered to neglected and inexperienced 
boys and <];ir]s in every large city. 

But, like e\erything else, even these great institutions, the playgrounds, 
are not without faults, without some shadows. I am writing of experiences 
which I have had with some of the "playground boys and girls" as a High 
school instructor, and I wish to state, that 4n pointing out some of the 
faults of the playgrounds, I do not intend to criticise the instructors, but 
die conditions under which the>' are oblijjed to work. 

"What do I wish to accomplish?" This question is the best guide to 
every gymnastic instructor. His own answer to this question will show 
him the way to reach his goal, his aim,, his ideal. We must have our aim 
before our eyes all the time, for it is the light-house which shows the way 
even to those who are groping in the darkness of ignorance, or are stiH 
tossed helplessly on the seas of doubts. If I know the aim, if I have the 
goal before my eyes, I shall easily find the way. 

Is competition among the teams of different playgrounds conducive to 
fair play? Does it cultivate the spirit of honesty? Does it build charac- 
ters? I doubt it very much. We can -not answer these questions satis- 
factorily even in o\ir high schools, w'here, as I presimic. the players par- 
ticipating in league games are under stricter supervisioii than are the play- 
ground teams. So long as the chief aun of the players is "to win" — so 
long as the players are plla3ring for a reward, whether in the shape of a 
piece of gold or silk — ^they will try "to win 'hooiestly if they can, and if not 
they will tr\' to w'm anyhow." So long as the public, and oftentimes; e\^en 
the press, judge the ability of a g>'-mnastic instructor by his ''winning teams," 
one need not wonder that "victory" is the instructor's only aim — "victory 
at any price, his goal" — and this wrong goal' naturally must show him the 
wrong way. I frankly admk, that conditions In most public schools are 
not much better in this respect; that even school boys are not tau^t to 
play for the love of the game, but for some material gain— medals, ban- 
ners — or, perhaps, notoriety. When the instructors showed a reluctance to 
devoting their spare time to "coaching teams only," and said that the school 
gymnasiums were not built only for the benefit of five, nine or eleven able- 
bodied boys, because they wanted to devote their time to those pupils who 
needed play most, they were made targ^ of "witty** remarks about "not 
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being able to catch a ball" and even their efficiency a.<; instructors was 
questioned. This last information may seem' out of place in this article, 
but it is my intention to throw a little light on the conditions under which 
we are obliged to worlc, in case somebody would criticise us for tolerating 
thingjs which wc condcnm. 

Now, let us pay a little attention to the physical training ol the chil- 
dren, which is the main object of this article. What woul3 we say if a 
growing boy would be left- to himself in his mental development — if he 
would be allowed to follow his own inclinations — if his mental and moral 
training would be left to his own jud^rnient? But thb is what is being 
done in his physical training, and this, in my opinion, is one of the faults, 
one of the shadows, of our playgrounds as conducted at present. 

Wc see that both sections — boys and girls — are provided with all kinds 
of apparatus for heavy g> mnastics, and that children of all ages and physical 
condition have free access to those apparatus. What is the result? SmaUl, 
delicate, and poorly nourished children try to imitate larger and stronger 

boys in their efforts to perform "tricks." In their eaorerness to excel they 
must expend too much of their vitality, which they need so much for their 
growth. Wc know that girls never know the limits of beneficial exercises, 
and that they exercise on/ the "giant-stride/* rings and ladders to exhaustion. 
The cMtiposition of blood 6>mpeU us to be careful in arranging gjnntiastic 
exercises for girls, for they have not such a percentage of necessary ''oxygen- 
carriers." If there is a lack of quality, nature, in its effort to even thingjs 
up, tries to make it up in quantity and the result is, that the heart is 
strained to a point where gymnastic exercises cease to be beneficial. Aenemic 
girls, who should be in the care of a doctor, come to playgrounds on the ad- 
vice of well-meaning but ignorant friends, or of parent^ and by exerdntig on 
heavy apparatus, or hy running or jumping, do themselves more harm than 
good. Strong and healthy girls, left to thcfmselves, like to do things in 
the "easiest way." I have seen girls who could do all kinds of "stunts," 
but on the flying rings they were able to turn one way only (usually to the 
left.) On the "giant-stride" they like to do all the exercise in one direc- 
tion only. This shows that girls left to themselves take only one-sided ex- 
ercise, which naturally must have a decidedly bad effect on their growth 
and their development. 

How can this be overcome? It is impossible for a playground instruc- 
tor to remedy this when there are hundreds and hundreds of children on 
the playground. He can not watch the little boys to see whether they are 
not trying exercise beyond their strength; he can not watch the girls, 
whether they are not exercising "one-sidedly" from morning until night; 
he can not watch every girl so as to dedde which one of them should be 
rather in the care of a doctor than exercising on apparatus. These are the 
conditions on most playgrounds, and the best instructors will be hdpless 
unless these conditions are changed. 

Is there a way to rid our popular playgrounds of these shadows? I 

see only one way: 

(a) Remove all the apparatus fromi that part of the playground which 
is open to all children, and leave only apparatus for frames, and swings; in 
short, leave only such apparatus which they can use without any detriment 
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to their health and where all danger of strain or injury would be elim- 
inated. 

(b) Have all the p^'mnastlc apparatus In an inclosed place and de- 
\otc afternoons, or at least a few hours a day» to systematic instruction on 

rhis apparatus. 

(c) Only those children would be admitted to this inclosed place 
who would be willing to work in classes and follow the directions of a 

teacher. 

Children then could be classified according to their age, strength, gen- 
eral physical condition ; in short, instructions would be governed by the 
known laws of gymnastic hj'giene. 

And I am convinced that our playground instructors, who are all able 
men and women and conscientious workers, would draw hundreds and hun> 
dreds of children and growing boys and girls to their classes; and exercises 
thus conducted would be a blessing to the children, whereas, under the ex- 
stinf! conditions, where children are left to themselves, the benefit derived 
from such exercises is rather problematical to a great number. 



REPORT OF THE MORTON PLAVOROUNO.* 

(Opetied this y«ar.) 
By G. a SHIPMAN, Principal. 

The Morton Playground has enrolled a total of 1356 children. The 
average daily attendance for July was 146, and for August 168. 

I regard this attendance as very good indeed, when we consider the 

surroundings : — 

(i) Within three squares there is a public bath-house to which most 
of the boys went at least once each day on boys' days, and on two days per 
week the girls went there. 

(3) Within three squares there arc three baseball fields. On each of 
these games were played nearly every day. On Saturdays diese were es- 
pecially resorted to on account of the larger games. 

(3) Only a few squares away were two lakes where the boys went 
to fish and swim quite frequently. 

(4) Each child has a back yard and a front porch as a place to play. 
Many of them have sand in the back yard. This nuide our sand bin less 
popular than in the congested parts of the city. 

(5) Two churches, some distance away, conducted Art, Industrial" 
and Bible classes for a part of each morning. This anay aooount for the 
fact that we had our best attendance in the afternoons. 

Sonn^s: — ^Thc singing work was especially hard at first. The children 
scarcely knew any songs. They seem to sing very little in school. It being 
a new yard they knew none of the playground songs. Notwithstanding 

t 

* Playgronnds of the Board of Bdneation, Philadelphia. 

Requests frequently come to us for copies of reports made by teachers at the 

end of the playground season. We print two typical reports on this years work 
iu this issnct and will print a third in the November issue.— Ed. 
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this fact the children have learned a number of songs, and some have bccoaic 
popular. Some are the following: — Patriotic Medley, Uncle Sam, Betsy 
Ross, America, the A. B. C. Song, Good Morning Merry Sunshine, The 
Golden Rule, Guard the Flag, Hurrah for the Flag, Marching Song, Oh 
bring the Fife, The Merry Farmer Boy, Baby's Boat, Morning Hymn 

vFather we thank diee, Fitter patter come the feet, Sweet and l/tw. 

. Ganfes: — The games were especially difficult at first because they were 
all new to the cliildren. The ^^mes played \\ ith the basket ball were most 
popular for boys. Among these Bound Ball and Dodge Ball were most 
popular. It has often been difficult to get the girls to play singing games, 
but when once started they seemed to enjoy them. At times we were 

. obliged to resort to the necessity of dosing off apparatus during die game 
period. It was encouraging, to note that when children learned a ^ame 
they played ix in preference to street games, and the saoie may ht said of 
the songs. 

The game activity was the most difficult one to handle in our yard. I 
suppose that this was largely due to the fact that the playground games were 
all new and had to be taught. When once learned they seemed to be en- 
joyed. When a came was taught during the day the children often played 
it in the evening after the yard closed, and told us aboiit playing it when 
they returned to the yard the next day. 

Stories: — A story or nature tale was told at each opening exercise, 
both A. M. and P. M. These have been popular. Some children come 
lor these alone. They would often come to us to adc the name, of the 
story after it had been told. This may account for the fact that we had 
from 30 to 80 children at the morning opening exercise and 60 to 120 at 
the afternoon opening exercise. These fip:ures represent the usual number, 
while at times there were even larger numbers. 

The story of Cornelia's jewels interested a hoy so much that he told 
his mother of the two kinds of jewels, and that he was one kind. 

OccufiaHon Work: — ^This has been most decidedly the most popular 
activity in our yard. During this period we had m6re children than at any 
other period. 

Basketry: — ^We made Reed Baskets, Reed and Raffia Basket«^, Split 
Reed Baskets, Splint Baskets, Raffia Coil Baskets. Of these the Split Reed 
and Splint Baskets have been ver>' popular. 

Hammocks: — These have been iMypuIar. Four large ones were made 
for our Own yard. Ten others were made by children who purchased their 
own material and made them in the yard (seven large ones by boys, three 
small ones by girls.) It is interesting to note that some of this interest was 
aroused by the fact that a barber who lives across the street became so much 
interested that he bought material for one of the boys so that he could make 
a hammock for him. After this the boys were anxious to jnake them for 
themselves. 

Card Board Sloytt and P^er Folding:— Thh has been onde very in- 
teresting. Reed and Raffia and Splint woik was al'so much enjoy«d» 

Chair Canetnj^: — Four chairs were caned. One piece of brass Work 
has been done. This was an experiment and was a success. Another season 
I shall be pleased to do more. I think it is an interesting field. 

Knife W ori: — ^This has been very much enjoyed by the boys. Many 
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w«re eager to do the work. We have made a marker, a pencil sharpener, a 
^ieid and a bed, Manjr boys have each cut out the four pieces. Xhesc 
were all made frc«n cigar boxes. People in the neighborhood showed their 
Mterest by sending aie empty cigar boxes. At no time did we want for 
mterial. 

Our procedure wis as follows: — 

( 1 ) We made the Marker. It is a simple piece such as the florist 
u«es to put the name of » plant on and stick in the pot by the plant. In 
this all edges are straight. Each boy must make it before he can make any 
ttber piece. 

(2) We made a Pencil' Pointer. This contains both straight edg^ 

tad curved edges^ and must be made before the boys could take up the next. 

(3) We made a Shield. Hooks may be placed on thi^ and used for 
2 Vf-y-board. In this all edges are curved. Another season I want to use 
>ki6 form for mountiig brass work. 

(4) We made a small Bench. This besides straight lines contains 
the angle. This piece was much enjoyed, and is as far as some boys got. 

(5) We made a small Bed. This involved the steps learned in the 
fievious four pieces and made glueing necessary. 

I ^l ould like to have followed with several other pieces, but time did 
Mt permit. 

I am pleased to aote the fact that the loss of material by theft at the 
Morton has been exceedingly small. To my knowledge there is but one 
checker board and one pair of scissors missing. We have tried to instill 
kto the children the habit of keeping the material in the playground so that 
al might enjoy it. 

The attitude of parents and business firms toward the playground has 
Heen good. They have given cigar boxes, card board boxes and ribbon for 
enr use. They have purchased material for their children so that they 
night make mats and lianmiocks. 

Through ^e efforts of one of our teachers the lumber for our sliding 
beard was presented by a lumber company. Two of our janitor^s frien(6 
■Mcle and presented die iron work for our slide. Our janitor gave valu- 
able assistance getting material and assisting in building the same. Our 
Kinitor is always ready to get material and make repairs. He helped build 
the slide, made the "Nigger Babies," and the board for pitching rings. 

All parents who came to the yard expressed their appreciation of 
wliat we are doing for ther children. At first they were afraid of measles 
and whooping cough, and did not allow their children to come, but when 
'bey foimd the cauf'on r<:ercised they readily sent them. On the last day 
many were surprised at the work we did, and said another year they would 
send chairs to cane and have hammocks made. 

We have had no occasion for asking the assistance of die Department 
d Public Safety. 

Suggestions for next year: (i). I suggest that an arrangement be 
made with the school doctor by which we may refer cases to him. I do 
<H»t diink it would be necessary to have him visit the ground, but an ar- 
Tangcment by which we may send cases to him at stated office hours. 

(2) I suggest a frame for hanging hammocks over which a shelter 
tent be placed for the Morton yard. There is no shade in the yard. 



REPORT OF THE LEIDY PLAYGROUND 



By L. EJLINORB STEPHENS, Teacher. 



I herewith submit the following report of work perfbnned at the htidy 
playground. 

With regard to morning exercise, in l i ling rhymes^ riddles, songSf. 
stories, the exerdses were attended mainly by children from ten to fourteen 
years of age, with boys in the majorit}% A close observation of these chil- 
dren showed a marked preference for Nature Songs such as are found in 
Gaynor Book 2. To illustrate; "Poppies," "Sweet Pea Ladies," "Water 
Lillies," "Buttereups," "The Cow," Etc.; over the linger plays— "All For 
Baby," "The Littl;e Plant" and "Tfaumbkins" were favorites of the latter 
class. 

The riddles were next in favor, several of the boys bringing books of 
them to read in the circle. The rhymes were not as popular, due no doubt 
to the child's dislike of reciting before the others. 

Of all stones the fairy tales took preference, and were received widi 
careful attention and great seeming enjoyment. 

Next in order the ' free play" period may be mentioned. At this rime: 
of course the s\\ ings were in great demand, as indeed the same may be- 
stated of the entire session. Giant strides, ladders, slides, see-saws were 
patronized less in comparison. The sand pile may be included here as 
continually pleasing to the little mies, many bringing buckets and shovds 
frmn home in order to participate. 

At free play too, the checker boards were much enjoyed by the small 
as well as large children. Board games such as 'Tarchesie" and "Fish- 
pond" would be extremely popular in this playground, as the children pre- 
fer quiet to noisy games. 

When the time for the singing games approached it was found difficult 
to interest the children in the games, most of them declaring a liking for- 
sudi games as "Cat and Mouse" and Bean Bag Relay. The favorite sing- 
ing games were ''Here comes One Soldier Marching" and "Farmer in the 
Dell." In games of higher organization the most pc^ular games were 
"Dodge Ball" and "Promotion Ball." 

The boys and girls, both large and small, enjoyed heartily the occupa- 
tion period. All worked diligently at this time, seeming anxious to ac- 
complish as much as possible. Among the older children the Raffia work, 
such as Indian Basketry, was in great demand. The younger ones liked to 
make picture frames. The hammock making too received its fair share of 
attention, the boys working well on those destined for the Race Street Pier. 

The older boys made many book racks decorated with beaten brass, • 
and smaller articles of wood, as pencil sharpeners, etc. 

The looms, used principally by the boys, disi^yed some nice work in 
mats. Card board sloyd went well, especially when decorated with walF. 
paper designs, the last seeming to be a pleasing novelty to the cKildren. 

In general, the attitude of parents, business; firms, etc., in the neiehbor- 
lKX)d toward the playground seemed favorable. A number of parents vis- 
ited our yard to view the work done. At the car barn across the street 
from the school great interest was manifested, especially during the Morn- 
ing Circle, the motormen and conductors often pausing at the gate while 
. we sang. 
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Tn conclusion it may be stated that the playground though composed 
of two distinct classes of children, the prosperous and the very poor, was 
enjoyed equally by both. 



THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 

By William E. Harmon, New York. 

The article on The Commercial Value of Parks and Playgrounds which was 
read at the annual convention of the American Civic Association in Cincinnati, 
and published in The Survey of December 11. has called forth a number of re- 
quests for fuller information on the subject, and especially for the data upon 
which mj theory was predicated. 

My contention was that small public parks, if intelligently planned, may be 
taken from almost any residential land area at the beginning of the period ot 
active development, without lOM to the owner or developer, or expense to the 
municipality in which they are situated. Obvionsly, if this contention can be 
established it opens np the door to an almost unlimited extension of a certain 
type of public park. 

In order to brinp: tlic facts out clearly, it will be necessary to ^o somewhat 
into the inner workings of the suburban real estate business. I will take up first 
the relative cost of acres and lots— land values at wholesale and at retail. A 
successful real estate developer must follow fairly closely the following figures: 

Cost of land and physical improvements thereon, forty to forty-five jjer cent 
of total selling price. 

Cost of selling and collection, twenty-five per cent of total selling price. 

Cost of maintenance, carrying charges and profit, twenty-five to thirty per 
cent of total selling price. 

These figures are given only to show approximately the average successful 
developement ; there are variations in very high priced and very low priced real 
estate, but these figures will answer our purpose. 

Upon the foregoing basis, the actual cost of a lot of land with the physical 
improvements completed, represents say forty-two and a half per cent of the 
total selling price, and to sustain our theory we must secure this amount from 
the increased value of the lots adjacent to the land segregated for park purposes. 

The first requisite to success is intelligent planning. Small parks must be 
distributed so as to give the greatest value to surrouiniitig land, and must be 
laid out of such size and comformation as to distribute their burden of cost over 
as wide a district as possible. These park areas should not have a greater width 
than the depth of two lots ; in other words, the width of a city block. In New 
York that will mean 200 feet ; in Chicago, 265 feet. In both places the principle 
would operate equally well, as it Is the number of lots and not their ti«e which 
measures the burden. The len;2^t1i of such a park, jjroperly planned, would be 
irom 400 to 500 feet, though this may be extended somewhat without a serious 
ffiect. at least, until the length reaches 700 feet. 

Having our typical park thus in.mind— 200 to 3U0 feet in width (two lots) 
and 400 to 500 feet in length—let in proceed to the distribution of its cost on 
the adjoining land. 

While I have repeatedly demonstrated to my own satisfaction that these 

small parks give to the surrounding land an increased value sufficient to offset 
their cost. I realize that my own conviction may not be shared by others, and 
as it is difficult to get satisfactory dats on the park already in existence, for 
reasons hereafter stated, T concluded to submit a typical park plan to a number 
of the most competent real estate developers, with a hypothetical question as to- 
the influence that such a park would exert on the surrounding land if incorpo- 
nited in a development of their own. As these men set the price at which the 
public purchases their real estate, and do so through an expert knowledge of 
conditions, and as they are subject to toss if their opinions as to the value are 
>n error, it wonid seem that such a consensus of opinion would approximate 
the truth. 

In the accompaying diagram I have shown the typical plan, the hypothetical 
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question, and the valuations gtTcn by six of the most prominent real estate men 
aeoeiliible to me at this time. It woatd seem that tbift testimony oftedependeat 

operators would demonstrate my proposition beyond dispute, but if further 
evidence is desired, it will only be necessary to examine any number of parks, 
from the center to the circumference, in any number of cities, keeping always in 
mind that an increase of T.dne of twenty to twenty-five per cent, in the land 
immediately about the park (as distinguished from land and buildings) will 
wipe out the land cost or my park In a new district. The difficult of getting data 
of any value from existing parks in built-up sections comes from the fact that 
they are almost invariably of the wron;; shape to support my proposition, and 
Itirther, that the land Talacs are retail values, as dittiagntthed from wholesale 
Taloes. 
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Hypothietical question submitted to six leadinj^ real estate operators and 

developers : 

Assuming you were about to develop a tract of suburban property for 
residential purposes ; that said tract contained from thirty to forty acres ; that 
in the center of said tract the city had laid out a small park of four or five acres; 
that said park fitted perfectly into your street plan as shown in the a>K>Te 
diagram. Assuming that if the park were not there the average retail raltie of 
the lots over the wmole parcel to be $1,000 efich: — 

What effect would the park have upon the land in 'A', '£' and 'C* represented, 
n percentage of increase or decrease of the average inside lot value of f t,000? 

Answbks. 

B. H. Knowlbs. "50 per cent increase in value of lots 

Operator in suburban real estate for marked 'A', 'B' and 'C*." 



past twenty years. 

Edward Bouton, 

President of Roland Park Company, 
Baltimore, Md., and vice-president 
of Rnssel Sage Foundation Homes 

Company. 

John W. Paris, ' 

Paris and MacDougall • Company, 

lar>re New York devclopCrS of SUD- 

vuhati [)iaperty. 

William ii. Milnor, 

General manan^ for Wood, Harmon 

and Company. 

Joseph P. Day, 

Real estate—New York City. 



At least 96 per cent. 



'aO to 35 per cent." 



" 'A' would be advanced 50 per cent, 
'B* 80 per cent, and *C' 40 per cent. 

"Lots fronting on park advanced 40 
per cent.** 
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SUTOTUS GuLiCK, **Under proper conditions increasc 

Bmestnt Gnlkk Comfiaay. wonld be 36 per cent." 

WnUAlf B. Harmon, "Lots in 'A', 'B' and 'C would be in- 

creased ill value at least 25 percent- 

In addition to the estimates of increase shown in the lots immediately front- 
ing the park, a second qnestion was asked as to the cllect of soch a park over 
the whole tract. The opinions ranged from "definite sentimental value" to 
"fifteen per cent." In the writer's opinion the effect on land not directly 
eootignous would be measured not by increased aelling Talue as much as by the 
increase in attractiveneas of the whole proposition, therefore, no consideration is 
given to it. 

Let us confine ourselves to the increased value given to the land fronting on 
the park and see how far this increase offsets the cost of the land embodied in 
the park and the improvement of the streets surrounding same. 

^ Assume cost of land and improvements to be forty-five per cent of the selling 
price~( $1,000 per lot). Taking typical park shown on diagram: 

60 lots taken up by park at cost of $450. each $22,600 

60 lots in *C' increased $250. each (minimum percentage of 

increase shown in e8timates)...^.....^.........«.................»;...»... $12,500 

40 lots (20 in *A' and 20 in *B*) increased $260 each 

(minimum percent age of increase shown in atimates)...... lO.OOO 

Total increase in vfiluc ot surrouiiditig land $1^2,600 

It should be noted that I am using only the minimum figures furnislied by 
my appraisers; the averagfe would be considerably in excess of these estimates. 

Furthermore, I am not takinir the benefit of the increased valuation of corners, 
which would be somewhat in excess of inside lots; nor any increases in the main 
body of the land, which might either be measured by an increase in price or a 
decrease in selling expense. 

Variations in the length of the park would, of course, affect the result, but 
not appreciably till 700 feet is reached, which should be the maximum length 
for a park of this kind. 

If you will, however, accept my type of park, my statement of relative whole- 
sale and retail values, and the testimony of disinterested practical experts upon 
the effect of parks on adjacent values, you cannot escape my conclusions. This 
typical park has a number of advantages; it is small, easily policed, does not 
lend itseit to football, baseball, and other rough games which would convert it 
into an athletic field and deprive small children from using it, and it can be 
duplicated up to, at least, ten per cent of the total land area without adversely 
affecting the value of the surrounding land. 

Another direction in which intelligence must be used is in the natural evolution 
from the use of the word "park" to the use of the word "playground"— this 
should be contemporaneous with the natural evolution of the use of the land for 
park purposes and for playground purposes. Obviously, if an operator in Flat- 
bush should contemplate the invasion of a thousand kids from the Bast Side 
tenements on his newly embellished park, he would recognise its injurious effect 
upon bis remaining property. 

As I conceive it. these small parks are for the use of the; people in the immediate 
naghborhood. During the first ten to twenty years of a development there will 
be no need whatever for them as playgrounds, for vacant lots suitable for all 
kinds of games are convenient and more attractive, and entirely meet the require- 
ments of the scattered settlement. During this period, these parks should be 
treated as parks, pure and simple, and embellished with planting. The evolution 
into a playground as we know it on the East Side, would be so remote that its 
cftct would be offset by changes in the character of the neighborhood. That is 
to say, the use of these parks by large numbers of children implies a congestion 
which changes the advantage of the park from the point of view of beauty to 
an advanta|;e which comes solely from the point of view of light and air 

It is a big subject. It would be hard to estimate the economic value of my 
theory in avoiding the wasteful expenditure of public moneys in the purchase ui 
grounds for park purposes. If its correctness be admitted, it will strengthen the 
work of those engaged in playground propaganda, and it should solve the 
problem of certain kinds of open spaces in the cities of the future. 
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There are two directioni in which the data shown in this report can be made 
available. One is in then apinral to the business intelligence of those engaged in 
the work of suburban real estate development, who are naturally anxious to get 
t«e Mneficial co-operation ol ninnici|Mi1 atithorities in the communities in which 
they are operating. I know of no public act which would create a deeper sense 
o appreciation, or stronger disposition tor co-operation, than the voluntarv gift 
of lands to cities. The second direction is in the use of these facts, supplemented 
Dy lurther investigations, in encouraging legislative action in various states, 
ihis action could take the lorm of permitting cities to segregate lands for park 
purposea w connection with future city planning, the cost being placed on the 
abutting pro|>erties. If as I stated before, parks are intelligently planned from 
five to ten per cent ol the total area of unplotted ground within the borders of 
our cities could be segregated without any batmen wbatm* upon the land 

_ -'The Sorvey." 

SOME ENGLISH OPINIONS. 



Dr. Tyrrell Brooks of Oxford University has made an inquiry 
among the principals of the large public schools m England as to the 
effect of athletics on th* pupils. Jn the last twenty years only five 
deaths from athletics are on record. One was from asphyxiation, the 
youth being smothered by food that came up in his throat when he 
practised on a horizoTital bar just after a meal. The other deaths were 
from Pur^ricjil (.jKM-Mtions. Tn the university in the last twenty vedrs, 
there have bt. n but two deaths £rom athletics, one of them valvular 
disease of tlie heart. 

In the same period there were four sudden deaths among students 
talcing no part in athletics. The heart is most likely to he damaged by 
excessive indulgence in violent exercise. Vascular damage due to exer- 
tion, is rare. Excessive smoking, drinking or srluttony harm the heart 
the .same way: also the toxin.« of fevers. The only practical danger is in 
taking exercise nftcr a heavy meal. 

Dr. John ^lorgans study of the history of men who have taken 
part in university boat races shows that their longevity and physical ac- 
tivity are above the average. Long school runs should be forbidden to 
asthmatics. There should be no active exercise until an hour irfter eating. 

Sir Clifford Allbut has had an elaborate series of blood pressure ob- 
servations made among the student athletes at the TJniveraity of Gam- 
bridge. Tlie only serious results, it was shown, were in those who had 
had bad colds or other infectious ailments. Sir Lander Brunton (one ot 
the greatest English authorities) says that the ideal training for youths 
is a combination of physical exercise methods and games. Kvery school, 
he says, should have a game master 

Dr. Anthony Traill, provost of Trinity College, Dublin, says a 
majority of those taldng fellowships there are athletes. In the alem^- 
tarv' schools, he said, there should be no general system of exennses im- 
less the pupils are properly fed. He indicated the danger of public school 
athletics in large cities like New York or London, where there is no 
standard of IVediiig aiiiong the pupils, and where many pupils come from 
homes where there is not money enough for feeding on an athletic basis. 

The more hazardous the game, says Sir James Barr, the better it is 
for the development of the character of the individual taking part. 
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A PLEA FOR CONSERVATISM IN ATHLETICS. 



By JOSEPH I. SMITH, M. D., First Turn wart of the Philadelphia Turn- 

gcmcindc* 



In spite of the many broken bones and disfTgured faces, to say nothing 
of the many fatal accidents that have attended the game of foot-ball in 
recent years, the popularity of athletic contests seems steadily on the in- 
crease. There is a ^reat difference between the simple and healthy competi- 
tion as encouraged by the North American Gymnflstic Union (whicih has 
ever in mind the harmonious devdopment of the human hody), also between 
the old-time class-rivalry in our colleges, and the spirit of Hnpetition as 
found in the different athletic clubs, the inter-collegiate and international 
games, in which the champions of the respective clubs and colleges meet to 
contend with all the tremendous energy- and fury of mortal combat. The 
spirit that was manifested at the last Olympic Games, held in England two 
years ago, could never appear in any of "riK National or International games 
of the Turners. In Germany 1908 in "Frankfort ^ the Main" there 
were held the National games in which five thousand men were gathered 
for competition in all kinds of Gymnastic events. The games lasted three 
days. Air countries were accorded the sarr.e treatment. They were looked 
upon as one people. I'o this spirit of rivalrj* has gradually been added the 
incentive of international contests of more or less celebrity such as the Henly 
Regatta, Tennis and Athletics, among the clubs and colleges, and out of 
these arose finally the idea of reviving the old Olsrmpian Games. This idea 
on e conceived, needed no argument to bring conviction to the athhetic 
world. It appealed irrcsistahly to all lovers of manly sports. The very 
name of Olympia brought before the imagination forms of classic lu roes 
who met their opponents in the arena, in honorable manly contests and car- 
ried off the palm of victory amid the plaudits of the assembled thousands 
We can not resist the conviction that ambition thus aroused to gain the 
€Oveted prize was one of the means of bringing the humanity to its highest 
development, and that in the ancient Greek we have the ideal of physical 
beauty. The result of the suggestion was that in April 1896 the Pan- 
national contest known as the "Revival ot the Olympian Games" was held 
in the ancient stadium at Athens. Ten of the leading nations of the earth 
were represented, and we as Americans can be justly proud of the fact that 
the United States carried off nnore prizes than any other nation. We 
^ gloried in the success of our champions, and proclaimed the success of the 
Oljnnpian games, in reviving the spirit of friendly rivalry, of awaking na- 
tional pride and consolidating peace and friendship among nations. We re- 
joiced too in the stimulus given to athletic sports and to the cultivation of 
physical prowess and vigor. This is all very well in its way, but the ques- 
tion arises what is the effect of ifhis training and effort on the individual 
contestants? What does the physiologist say? Is it true that 6ie benefits 
are obtained only by the sacrifice of him who takes part ? There was print- 
ed in newspapers a few months ago an article stating that the young man 
who won the world championship in the middle distances running, at home 
and abroad, was rejected for a position in the police department of New 
York City on account ot an enlargement of the heart. If this is true how 
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many of our youn^ boys from fifteen to twenty years of age are sacrificed 
who drop completely ejdbausted in the latest erase of the Marathon Races; a 
race which saps all the vitality, in the course of fourteen to twenty-six miles. 
Those who are conversant with the history of ancient Olympian sports are 
not surprised, for it tells us that not a few died through their efforts for 
this prize. A medical journal in an editorial on the physiologic cost of a 
boat race, suggested by the recent (Oxford and Cambridge race, says: 
"Speaking as judicially as possible a physiologist can not but express the con- 
viction that every inan in the two boats, except perhaps the two coxswains, 
must have been to some extent injured. In a definite number of cases the 
injury is lifelong to individuals, and in cvciy race every man can hardly 
fail to be more or less rhe ^iufferer for a longer or shorter time." We have 
but to read the newspapers to see the list of casualties caused by the game 
called "Fo(Jt Ball" as it is played in all our higher educational institutes of 
today. These arguments do not apply to all athletic games to the same de- 
gree, for in none of them except perhaps the long distance run and biqi^e 
races (also scorching for any length of time, which is fortunately a thing 
of the past) is the strain kept continuously at the highest possible tension 
for so lonfi; a time. 

But the disastrous effect of overtraining and the supreme effort of the 
contest apply with equal force to all. Train as systematically or as scien- 
tifically as he may the supreme moment of the final struggle b as a rule too 
great a strain for the heart or blood vesseb and the record-breaker then 
and there too often puts the seal' of a shortened existence upon his life. The 
records of insurance companies show that a surprisingly large percentage of 
athletes, foot hall players, sprinters, fast bicycle riders and strokes in the 
crews, have weakened hearts, or diseased kidneys, or both. Recognizing 
then the fact that indiscriminate competition is often dileterious to those 
who take an active part, is it fair to encourage the young man to enter a 
tontest and take upon himself these risks? These games are restricted to 
laniateurs, and in this country at I'ast amateurs are to be found mostly in 
schools and colleges. The amateur is not like the professional who has no 
other ambition in life beyond his athletic success. The contest to the am- 
ateur is but an incident in his scholastic career. If this training and experi- 
ence fitted him the better to meet the dcir.ands of his future career it would 
certainly be a desirable preparation, but the average school or college athlete 
sooner or later enters one of the professions and has nothing in his daily life 
to keep his over-devel(H>ed heart and kidney, or over-developed muscular 
system in condition. He is less able to meet the nervous wear and tear of 
a sedantary life than his more equally balanced but less athletic comrade. 
From the standpoint of the physiologist it must be conceded that the ma- 
jority of our amateur athletes are too young and immature to subject their 
nerve^ muscles, and heart to the strain of a severe athletic contest. 

The aim of the North American G^-mnastic Union is to devdop the 
bod> in all its parts, not to make specialized athletes,, but to develop good 
strong healthy men and women fitted for lifes battles. 



Attached to the army of Norway is a corps of skaters armed with 
rifles. They can be manoeuvred on the ice or snowfields with a rapidity 
equal, to the best trained cavalry. (From Health, London.) 
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GYMNASTIC AND ATHLETIC NEWS. 

By EMANUEL HAUG, .'>07 WeM 1'S8th St., New Yoik. 

NEW FOOTBALL RULES DISCUSSED. ' 
Gridiron experts from all the big colleges m the East as far soutb, 
M Vanderbih ITxiiTeisit^, Nashville, Teim., attended the meeting of the 
intereoI]^|late foothall offidals at the Hotel Manhattan^ Neiw Yorkf 

Sept 17, 1910. The meeting, which was public, was pieslded oyer by 
Chairman Walter Carnp, of Ynlc r>r)(\ was called for tho purpose of inter- 
preting the rules adopted after many executive sessions in New York 
and Philadelphia last winter and spring. 

Several knotty problems arose when eiloi-t^ were made to put the 
new rules into practice, and to boIyc these the meeting ms callea. One 
of these was nue No. 3, the language of which mystified some of the 
coaches. This was settled when it was made clear that a player removed 
for a rule infraction cannot be returned. But it was not settled what 
to do with, a player removed because of injury. Whether he may be re- 
turned at a later period is yet to be settled. 

The Eules Committee forgot to impose a penalty on the side whose 
guard receives the ball in a snapback, as forbidden by section 4, rule 15. 
Mr. Camp said that the conunittee would impose a penalty of five yazda 
in anch a case. Any player— sare a guard — may receiTe the ball in a 
snapback after the ball has been put in play by any player on his side. ' 

The word "caught*' in rule. 18, section 3, was changed to read 
'^touched." This made the section read: — "Players of the side which 
put the ball in play after they have crossed the line of scrimmage may 
not in any way interfere with their opponents until the ball has been 
U)uched by a player of either side, except bonna fide interferen in aa 
attempt to advance the ball by a rash.'' 

Bule 20 forbids a return kick of any sort, but Mr. Camp said thai 
the subcommittee would be asked to reroke it. Until the rule is rei|- 
ei&ded it mnst be obserred. 



— ^W. C. Fownes, Jr., of Pittsburg, won the sixteenth amateur ^olf 
championship at the links of the Brookline, Mass. Country Club Sept. 
17, by defeating Warren K. Wood, of Chicago, 4 up and 3 to play. It 
was Mr. Fowne^ tenth attempt to gain Olb titles bnt heretofore his 
nearest approach to ^ honor had been the bronze medal of the semi- 
fioalist in 1905 and 1907. 

The cards weie: 

Pownes-Out 4 ^ Ti 4 5 r> 5 - 43 

Wood-Out 545534 a 41 

Pownet— In 8 6 4 S 4 5 

Wood-Iu S 6 6 4 6 5 

B|je holfle not played. 



— Three more records of long standing were recently broken in 
New York City. These records were for th^ 75 yd. low hurdle and the 
56 lb. weight for height and the 5 mile run. 
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The low ]iurdlc record was lo#ei«cl by John J. Eller of the Irish 
American A. C. from 10 4-5 sec. made by Hugh H. Baxter at Butland, 
Vt. twenty-six years ago to 9 2-5 sec. 

The 50 lb. weight throwing for height was raised bv C. E. Walsh of 
the New Yoric A. C. from 16 ft. % in. made by Pat. McDonald to 16 ft. 
ft 7-8 in. 

The record for the 5 mile run held by Eddie Carter for 23 years 

was lowered by George Y. Bonhag from the Irish American A. C. from 
25 min. 23 3-5 sec. to 25 min. 9 1-6 sec. thereby chopping off 14 2-6 sec. 
from the previous record. 



— Yale and Princeton divide this year's college lawn tennis honors, 
the blue wiTining the singles championship and the orange and black 
taking the di)ul)les title. Tlio final rounds in both events were played 
recently and were witnessed by large crowds of spectators around the 
courts and on the porch of the Merion (Meket Club's home in 
Philadelphia. 

In the singles B. A. Holden, of Yale, defeated A. H. Sweester, ot 
of Ilarrard, hy 3 sets to 1 in a match replete with good playing, hut the 

doubles were dissapointing, so far as championship play is concerned, 
Deane Mathey and B. N. Dell, of Princetx>n, experiencing Utile diih- 
culty in disposing of P. Evans, Jr., and F. Goodhue of Yale. 

Sweester took tlic first set from Holden in the singles, the latter 
apparently feeling out his opponent's game. The Yale man steadied 
down in the second and third sets, using his chop stroke to advantage 
and oovering his court with agility. In the fourth set Sweester made a 
game fight, taking the first two games. Holden pulled up even and it 
was nip and tuck after that until six games all had been played. Here 
Sweester seemed to tire and ITolden, playing with increased vim, ran out 
the two necesparv gnmes and the inateh. 

The results make the point standing on the cliampionship trophy 
as follows: — Pennsylvania, (5; Yale, 5: Harvard, 5; Princeton, 4. Seven 
points are neccssar}' for permanent possession. 

The summary: — 

Singles. — Final Pound — K. A. Holden, Yale, beat A. H. Sweester, 
Harvard, 3—6, 3—2, 6—3, 8—6. 

Doubles. — Final Bound— D. Mathey and B. K. Bell, PriAoeton, 
heat R. Evans, Jr., and F. Goodhue, Tale, 6 — 1, 6 — 4, 6 — 4. 



K.\RV.\RI) Sr.MMHK SCHOOL. 

—The Harvard Sumrner School, which t)pcne<l Jiily 7th. closefl on August 11 
with the usual final demonstration. This the twenty third year ol its existence 
and tbroughoat has experienced a steady growth to which fNitt acMlon has atso 
added its increase in nnmher of stndmts over last year. There were registered 

170 jStndents, ItO women and W men. Of these ninety were takinj^ the full 
coarse. 4 only the theory and 7«i only practice. The teaching stafT besides Dr. 
Sargent and Mr. Schrader numbered 11 lecturers, 22 instructors and 14 student 
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awistants. There were gtnduaied this jrear 14. all haTing completed the re- 
quired 4 years work. Amonp these were graduates from the Sargent Normal 
School, Boston Normal School, Normal College of tke North Atuerican Gymnastic 
Union, and the Spnngheld Trainin;? School, all receiving credit for the work done 
in those institntions -fiiiiBhing thnr work at Harvard in either one or two sum- 
men. Pour very sttcceMfnl aoctables were held, which helped much to weld to- 
gether this congenial student body into a circle of friends, all of whom acknow- 
ledged that the end came all too soon. 



BOOK REVIEW. 

— HALTTJNGS-VORBILDER. MODEL POSITIONS, by Dr. F. 
A. Sclimidt and Karl Miiollor. Ten tablet?, etich about two feet square, 
?howinf^ in thirty-two illustrations the principal gymnaBtic positions both 
in their correct and incorrect fonns. 

The drawings are admirably executed and will be a great help i<> all 
teadieis of gymnaetics in schools and associations. The pnhliflhen, B. 
Q, Tenbner, Leipzig, have had the positions pi?ntd on paper as wd] as 
upon papyrolin. This allocs them to be hung up in the gymnasinm 
or tcachors' ofTicc. They nre hif:chly recommended. Mailin^^ price on 
paper $1.60. Mailinj^ price on papyrolin $2.25. To be had from Mind 
and Body, Horold Biiildinfjf, Milwaukee, Wis. 

-SCHWIMAIRHTTUNGS-TAPHL. LIFE SAVINGS TABLET by 
Dr. V. A. Schmidt, Bonn. In his usual practical manner Dr. Schmidt 
on a large sheet of about three by four feet shows by means of eigth 
▼ery large drawings 1) how a life-sayer should free himself from the 
grip of the person he is trying to save, 2) how to bring the person to 
shore and 3) how to resuscitate him. The drawings are clear and well 
made. Published by B. G. Teubner, Leip;!tg. The tablet is highly re- 
commended to all swimming clubs, gymnastic and athletic associations, 
normal schools, as well as to all leaders corps. Mailing price on paper 
$1.00. Mailing price on papyrolin $1 .50. To be had, froin "Mind and 
Body." Herold Bldg., Milwankee, Wis. 

—THE GIBL 7B0M YEBliONT" by HanhaH Saimdera, 248 
pages S^xS inches, illnstiated, published by fhe Griffith and Bowlaad 

FlresSy Philadelphia, Pa. The book, a novel, is ^tten in the interest of 
pilaygronnds. The heroine is the tcnohor in a vacation ?ehool who enters 
npon a cmsade for childrens' playgrounds. Mailinfj price $1.35. To be 
had from Mind and Body, Herold Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

—"AMONG SCHOOL GARDP:NS" by M. Louise Greene, M. Pd., 
Ph. D. 3vS8 pages, 5i/»x8 inches, illustrated, published by the Charities 
Pu])iication Committee, New York. J^Iailing price $1.35. 

x\n exceedingly interesting and thoroughly practical book on 
''school gardens/' including those conducted by associations in public 
parks and at the homoR, as well as gardens carried on in connection wifh 
regular school work. Based upon personal study and observation, by the 
author, of school ornrdon work tlirousrhout the United States and Canada. 
Beautifully illustrated with nearly one hundred full-page and smaller 
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half tones, besides plans and diagrams. The book can be wannlj 
recommended to all who are interested in Fchool gardens. To be had 
from Mind and Body, Herold Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

—"THE FOUR EPOCHS OF WOMAN'S LIFE" a study in 
Hygiene by Anna M. Gnlhraitb, M. D. 244 pages 5^x8 inches, published 
by W. B. Saunders Company, Pbiladelphia. Pn. 

This book deals with the four epochs of woman's life, i. e. Maiden- 
hood, Marriage, Maternity and the Menopause. Each part has several 
chapters. In the preface the anfhor says that ^'Perfect health is essen- 
tial to perfect happiness." The greater fhe knowledge of the laws of 
nature, and the more closely these laws are lived up to, so much nearer 

"ideal" will be the health and the happiness of the individual 

"It is little less than criminal to allow girls to reach the age of puberty 
without the slightest knowledge of the menstrual function: young 
women to be married in total ignorance of the ethics of married life; 
women to become mothers without any conception of the duties of 
motherhood; other women, as the time approaches, to live in dread 
apprehensions of 'Hhe change of life:*' and many women unnecessaitily 
to succumb to disease at this time.*' The book can be heartily recom- 
mended to all teachers; both married and unmarried. Mniling price 
$1.65. To be had from Mind and Body, Herold Building, Milwaukee. 

T^^T>TAIf CLUB EXERCISES AND EXHTBITTON DRILLS. 
By H. B. Camann. Teacher of Physical Training, McKinley High 
School, Chicago, 111. Mailing price 75 cents. To be had from Mind and 
Body, Herold Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This manual on specialized g}'mnastics is. a- the author states in 
his preface, "the result of many years of experience in hifrh-schools, 
college, and normal school" and intended for the use of teachers as well 
as pupils as a guide and text hook. 

Considering the dearth of practical and methodical literature on 
Indian dnb exercises in the English or any other language, this book, 
supplies a long-felt want and should receive a hearty welcome by everr- 
body interested in this special gymnastic art. The systematic grading 
of the rich material, the simplicity of its arrangement according to. 
pedagogical principles, together with the clearness of expression and 
nomenclature, give evidence of the mastership of the author in dealing 
with his subject. 

The text is profusely supplemented by pen and ink illustrations, 
which further enhance the value of the book and serve to make its 
lessons easily understood^ even by beginners. 

A number of exhibition dnlls prepared by six well-known teadiers 
of phyafcal training of Chicago, St. Louis and Pittsburg have been added 
as an appendix and should prove the high adaptibility of Indian club 

exercises. for class perforniances find public exhibitions. Mr. 
Camann's book is a creditable addition to the literature of practical edu- 
cational gymnastics and should be in the hands of every teacher of 
physical training. — Dr. H. H. 
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THE HEART. 

A sketch Dr. Gku.nert (Bremen). 

Translated by Loblb Stschbr, Philadelphia. 

- 

The beneficial effects that systematic exercise and ^orts undoi&liBdljr 
have on the development of the body arc, for the most part, lost as soon as 
the maximum functioning power of the organs is reached, i. e., as soon as 
any organs are worked to the point of exhaustion. This refers to such ex- 
ercises as depend not upon an instantaneous unfolding of strength and skill» 
but upon endurance. If exertions of this kind are indulged in to excess, 
one following another without a sufHcient pause lor rest, there may result 
an actual injury, more or less distinctly perceivable. The sound and 
healthy organ with normal functioning; power may be exerted to its maxi- 
mum without injury, only when such exertion is timely and suitable and 
when it has been carefully prepared for. 

The question of whether or not an organ is strong and healthy cannot 
be decided with certainty by one's own sensations; a physician's Judgment 
is necessary. Militaiy c^dals have long recognized this. In field service 
soldiers are often taxed to the maximum of their stren^^th ; therefore all 
the sick and the weaklings arc previously separated by medical inspection, 
from the class of the strong and capable. In the sports too, yes even in 
some gymnastic events, individuals sometimes work up to the limit of their 
strength. It would, therefore^ be a very good and suitable thing if the 
partidpants were, from time ito time, examined by a phystdan and i&ove all 
if they were v^ry careful not to overexert themsclvc?. 

The voluntary muscles are not so liable to harm, for they are always 
;?iven opportunity to recuperate; in sleep especially, they become entirely 
rested. But there is one muscle that is continually active, even in the deep> 
est sleep, namely the heart. This musde alone has no rest except the rest 
of death; therefore, the measure of strength that nature gave it must be 
carefully husbanded. To be sure this muscle too can be strengthened 
through exercise and proper training. If, however, there h one organ that 
is hurt by oveT'training, it is the heart. 

Persons wh«ise voluntary muscles are weak run no great danger of 
injuring the heart through bodily exertion; for their arms and legs will 
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refuse to work much sooner than will their heart, which is, in comparison* 
the best developed muscle — the only one, in fact, that remains active during; 
bpdily inactivity. Different is the case of the strong person whose voluntary 
muscles have heen developed from childhood, uhn ha=:, through exercise, ob- 
tained such control of himself that he can, at all times, use these muscles 
to their utmost. He thinks that after a short Jest following heavy exer- 
tion, he is entirely equipned for new deeds. Ke does not heed the quickened 
pulse — does not think of 'the fact that directly after the bodily exertion, the 
heart has still another great task to perform, namely, that of bringing fresh 
material in place of the waste, and carrying oflf the effete matter, the con- 
sunned nerve and musile s i nstance. Into t^'e finest ramifications of the 
arteries this force pump must press the blood that has been renovated in 
the lungs by tiie addition of fresh oxygen. And then this pump must suck 
up from the veins the blood containing waste matter, in order that the same 
may again be cleansed in the lungs and kidneys. This process of expelling 
poison is of the highest importance — for these are real poisons, these fatigue 
poisons that escape through the breath and through the kidneys; these are 
heavy poisons of narcotic actifni like morphine and opium and drugs of this 
sort. To be sure natural sleep too is a befo2:zing of consciousness 
through accumulated fatigue poisons which are, bowever, efficacious onlj 
until the inner organs, especially the heart, have performed their task of 
€3cpelling this poison from the system. Therefor^ athletes, have a care for 
your heart in exercises of long duration, so that wc may not have to mourn 
your premature death by heart failure. 

There are three other classes of persons whom I must also warn, that 
they may show foreiight in endurance exercises. These are: first, boys and 
youths under 20 or perhaps 24 years with bodies ^ot yet ^oroughly de- 
veloped. 

Many physxians have discovered the fact that young sportsmen and 
prize athletes almnn all fulfill sa'i>facror:ly their first military duties. 
When, however, these soldiers are put to the j^reater test of the maneuvers, 
an astonishingly large proportion show themselves to be unfitted for field 
service because of heart fkilure. Bicyclists are said to be especially af- 
fected by this disease. Therefore let us be careful of the hearts of young 
men. The heart of a young person is already greatly taxed by the strain 
of growth and is therefore more subject to over-exertion than is that of 
an adult. 

Very similar to this group is the second — that of nervous persons who 
cn account of their disposition are easily excited or who are, in their en- 
vironment, exposed to ^at nervous excitement. For these persons fre- 
quent or* moderate bodily exercise is salutary, but forced exertion is ex- 
tremely harmful, since this exercise is begun when the heart ii already 
more or less stronirly taxed. 

To the third cla-s lielon':; drinkers. The stimulating: drinks to the en- 
joyment of which they abandon themselves, not only incite the heart to in- 
creased activity through the alcohol thev contain, but also make greater 
iiemands on the heart because of the great fluid mass. If now, the sports- 
man or athlete wishes to use his voluntary muscles in an endurance exer- 
cise, nnt (inly without harmful effects, but with positive benefit, he is 
decidedly foolish if he needlessly overtaxes his heart as he certainly does by 
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drinkme. His strength will tHen avail him nothing and this tncapacit]r will 

be in direct proportion td the development of his voluntary muscles. The 
heart will then be, so to speak, simply overpowered by the voluntary muscles. 
Drinking bouts after stron<j muscular exertion should also be avoided, for 
the reason that when the limbs are at rest the heart also should be spared 
«s much as possible, and not be spurred on anew. 

Finally let me say yet one wdrd in Warning to old gentlemen — and 
among these one must, I suppose, count the p;reat majority of those \vh6 
have carried their vigor and health over into the fifties. Sudi a bbdjr tnay 
no longer be strained to exhaustion. Its capacity for the execution of 
strenuous labor is on the decline. Let these gentlemen consider that other 
Very serious duties may have to be performed by the old body, for example, 
when high fever rages' in the arteries and taxes the heart to the utmost. > Is 
it not a melancholy thing to see vigorous hnen of fifty years dying of ordinary 
inflamation of the lungs merely because they had' neglected to spare the 
heart at the proper time, and had used the daily measure of strength day by 
day to the last dregs? The wise man puts aside a penny for the needs of 
old age. Not alone of money is this true. r . < 



WHOLESOME VERSUS UNWHOLESOME EXERCISE.* , 

By Albert £. Stbrnb. M. D., Cincinnati, O. 

It is particularly in the so-called athletic branches of spurt during the 
Intermediate developmental years that the most disastrous effects of team 
life are to be noted» not only in immediate physical and mental collapse^ but 
oftener still in the remote anatomic, physioloijic changes of after life. 

I reali/x' perfectly that in speaking upon this particular phase of this 
subject i am discussing what has become a vital problem, one that affects 
all classes and all communities, as well as the individual particularly re- 
ferred to, namely, our growing hoys and girls. 

Before analysing the situation as it confronts us today, I want to make 
my own personal attitude a matter of record. Toward athletics in general, 
and notably toward a few in particular, 1 am not in the least opposed. On 
the contrary, I think I can safely he called a v\ arm advocate of every form 
of sport followed, in the true spirit, and there can be but one which, any 
righr thinking man of woman-could possibly commend — ^the spirit of man- 
liness and fair play — within reasonable limits and at the proper time of life. 

In* discussing this question it is pertinent to ask three things; First, 
is the proper spirit manifested In the athletic contests of the present day; 
second, are these coc.tests held within limits conducive to the development 
of the best individual and racial traits, both physical and mental ; and 
third, are they carried on at periods of life calculated to safeguard and 
foster those best interests. - ' 

To the study of these questions we should bring both empiric and 
scientific knowledge. F^xperience and observation will serve to establish 
empirical data: instruments of precision will register beyond refutation 
spientific facts. As to the first question, I believe we can fairljr ^siimc 

* AhstrAct of a paper read nt the IndianftpoUt meeting of the tbeVipi^tic- 
action of the Phyaical education ABSOciation. - *i i • ruvur 
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' that, in the main, college, school and club oontt<t$-are waged in this and 

other countries in a sportsmanlike way. The spirit manifested is to win, 
hut to win fairly, honorably and without recourse to sheer brutality and 
savagery. Of course isolated instances of the latter sort are common enough, 
even in our college games, but they only serve to buttress the rule. Certain 
branches of sport like football and boxing have come to be condemned as 
essentially savage and brutal. Football as a sport is essentially manly, and 
while brute strength and brute skill are intrinsic to the gwn^ straight 
brutality is wanton in every instance. 

To the second and third queries I am inclined to answer flatly, na 
Emphatically, no! I believe the present situation as a whole is distinctly 
' bad, and for the following reasons: Strenuous efibrts call for physical and 
mental endurance, and this is gained only with early adult life and is pre- 
served only through a short space of years at best Anything; any sport or 
aj^tem of sports which tends to impair this endurance or to shorten Its 
period of existence is unwholesome; it is deleterious to the individual, and 
through him, manifolded, it becomes deleterious to the race and to the 
future of the race. This much will, I believe, be granted. Now how do 
we know that such deleterious eflEect is exerted, taking into account not at 
all, the individual accidents or series of accidents which may maim, cripple 
or kill at the time or in the immediate sequence, any limited number of per- 
sons. 

The normal balance of health is practically maintained through the 
medium of the anatomic or sympathetic nervous system. One of the most 
important, if not the highest function of this system, is the mamtenanoe ol 
the delicate regulation between the two divisions of the droilation, to wit, 

the central pump or heart and the peripheral pump, comprising all the blood 
vessels, notnbly the arteries, big and small. The blood vessels of the body 
should not be looked upon as inert pipes through which the blood is pumped 
•y the heart, but as elastic tubes having contractile and expansive powers 
of their own, by virtue of their innervation from the sympathetic. Heart 
and blood vessels act synergistically and normally; the sum total ts a delicate 
balance. 

The heart responds rapidly and automatically to any reasonable demand 
made upon it. With equal readiness, the blood vessels, in their turn, 
answer the call. In other words, the whole circulatory system acts, each 
in its own phase of the pumping, as a unit. Ordinarily this physiologic 
action is attended by only a slight rise in dynamic force or tension, and when 
healthy, there occurs a rapid restoration to normal exertion, provided die 

. demand has not been too great, too prolonged or. too oft repeated. 

During the developmental years the comparative demand upon the 
heart is pretty well up to its limit all of the time, for with body growth 
there is constantly increasing tissue formation. This new tissue requires 
nourishment and this can be conveyed only through the circulation. After 

- wliat we may term "full growdi** has been reached, there is relatively and 
actually less strain placed upon the heart, so that it can more rapidly re- 

' spond to any unusual, yet reasonable, demand made upon its power. Dur- 
ing the j^ars of adolescence, however, while the heart is being taxed to its 
capacity' most of the time, it cannot be safely asked to do too strenuous 
service. The growing boy or girl who complains of shortness of breath, 
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paln in the side, and palpitation upon moderate or prolongged effort iii- 
(tances this dictum clearly. Examples of this kind are so common as to 
require only the merest mention. After the developmental period, such 
phenomena becomes less frequent, even though the demand upon the heart 
and blood vessds be oonridenibly greater. 

Bjr nfeans of accurate apparatus, the tension to which this circiilatioR 
t» subjected can be measured and any Increase or decrease from the normal 
be registered. Increase in tension, that is, force for the heart and ehtttidtjr 
for the artenes, means increased muscular effort and expenditure on the 
nart of the heart. This the organ can safely give if the demand be not too 
great or too constant, but only then, for it must be remembered that the 
heart is a muscle, indeed, a very powerful one, and like every other muscle, 
It adds to. its intrinsic column through use, that is, ft beoomes enlarged. 
Once this condition becomes established the heart continues to exert undue 
force automatically and drives the blood too rigorously against the arterial 
walls, to the lasting: detriment of the latter, vv^hich, striving to maintain 
their normal compensatory relationship, increase their own muscular coat, 
and herewith is established an abnormal condition, a true pathology, a real 
vicious cyde. Even in minor degree, such a condition cannot be regarded 
lightly, and baneful effects in after life are pretty sure to follow. Lowered 
resistance and lessened vitality are pretty certain secfuelae. In major de- 
<2jees, the efiFects are really disastrous. Here we see often excessive idio- ■ 
pathic hypertrophy or essential heart enlargement due wholly to the con- ■ 
stant strain which had been placed upon that organ, either at a period when 
it had all it could reasonably do to fulfill its normal duty, or after this 
period had been passed, by whipping it to activity beyond its potential ca- 
pacity. Sooner or later, every hypertrophic musd'e undergoes degeneration 
and" every hypertrophic heart does the same thing, yet even if it did not, the 
loss of the elasticity of the arterial walls, the "vital rubber*' of body tissue, 
would alone bring about general inanition. 

Purely on medical grounds, therefore, I am opposed to such form of 
exercise for growing boys and girls. In my opinion, strenuous sports or 
athletics of every description which place an abnormal demand upon the 
circulation should be emphatically condemned. They should have no place . 
at all in graded schools, intermediate schools, public or private, and be per- 
mitted only under rigid physical scrutiny, even in the under graduate 
classes of higher institutions of learning, associations or clubs, when the 
participants are not practically full grown, and developed beyond the aver- 
age. ' . 

\fore6ver, this lack of scrutiny by constant authority is most apparent - 
just when it is most essential for the growing and half-grown boys and 
. girls. 

Of all athletic sports, doubtless, football* makes the greatest and most 
constant physical demand. In minor schools it should be forbidden, not 

* In the debiite Ibllowinsr tlie tretnre, Dr. Steme*s statement that footbal 

makes the greatest pbysicnl demnnd wns questioned. It was pointed out by 
several si)eakcrs that basketball was the most strrnnoos game, and Hiat this 
game did m«>re bami. to jrrowing boys and girls thaii lootbalK Dr. 8t«nie*s 
statement aboat tbe bad effiscts ot rowing (on college men) was also qnestioned* 

• > — Ed.,- 
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metely because of accident, biit chiefly because it is a sport for no weakling, 
even though grown. Football is a man's game in every sense, and then 
only for inen ^above physical pitr. ' 

' 'That what I have stated with regard "to football is true, I believe ex- 

^rience will substantiate It is. a notable fact that men of powerful 
'pby«ique naturally, who have been in their day famous athletes, show a re- 
markable lack of resistance in later years, and frequently become victims of 
((iscase which they should have been expected safely to weather. Instances 
6f this ,sort have been isolated. Indeed they have occurred' frequently 
enough to ask the reason. Why should men, whose natural physical en- 
(jowment was above par and who had been famous for their prowess^— 
gridiron stars, crack oarsmen, snirdy tvi'^ of-war's men, splendid runners 
and ball players, record breakers in field sports — succurab to maladies which 
their weaker brothers readily conquer? 

Jt can not be fairly assumed that the type of disease was so much 
graver in ^lieir casesi We must look to other causes than this^ and the 
heart tdl$ us why, That or^an had been \on2, overtaxed and had/ after 
the Jfcars ^of strenuous physical effort, been abnormally large and in turn 
became degenerate, so that it could no lonp;er be relied upon to fight the 
battle which it mi<rhr safely have waged without the previous strain. 

Other form.-i of sport, ba>eball, rowing, track team, tennis, etc., make 
their demands, too; some strenuous, smne comparatively mild. Indulged in 
within reasonable limits,, all of them have distinct advantage, strictly this 
-ufc of, constantly raised Arterial tension. 

The four mile regatta is unquestionably a terrific physical strain, which 
only rigid training and discipline make safe, and then all too frequently 
only seemingly so, for the participant. Look over the personel of our col- 
lege crews, magnificent specimens of young manhood, undergoing months 
of careful training and preparation for a single contest The very best 
material, they arc, usually coached by experts, watched over carefully, and 
yet it is now a .question whether the fourth mile of the race should nor be 
eliminated, because it adds tremendously to the strain. That the after 
health of these picked men is being seriously jconardized is becoming rccog- 
ruzed, because experience is forcing that recognition, and for no other rea- 

The five-mile tug-of-war is also a strain of magnitude, as any one who 
iias been a member of the team can te?tifv. From my own experience in 
this sport, as well as upon the football field and upon the water, I should 
say that the tug-of-war is anything but wholesome, even for the sturdiest. 
Short and long distance running and even the heavy field sports, like ham- • 
mcr thruvN :ng, are often too great a strain for some hearts. 



R. Schmincke. (Bad Elster), concerning the affect of baths on the size 
oi" the heart, writes in the "Fortschritte der Medl/.in, 1910, No. 25:— 
that the experiments, exclusively made b\ means of Albers-Schonberg Tel- 
eroeptizonography, resulted in the following observations: 'hot water or 
moor baths (above 38* C.) almost regularly showed a smaller outline of the 
heart; the same is the case after hard labor. Lukewarm baths have no 
effect on the size of ttit heart. Cool or cold water— or (iarbondioxide — 
baths usually have but a small effect on its size, but in some of ilhe cases an 
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enlargement of the heart has been noticeable. This, however, is less marked 
than the decrease m. size .after Jiot baths. But all these changes are tempor- 
ary. They cannot be applied for judging the theraiwuttt:^ effect of tflie bzth^* 
After a number of baths a lasting decrease in the si«e of the padiolog^odly 

iiypertroohied heart could he claimed in but a small number of caseSw — 
Zeitschrift fiir i'hysiialische und Diaetetische Therapie, Leipzig, 



PHYSilOL08Y VERSUS ANATOMY.* 

B> Ororgr V. M. Dearborn. M. D . Pii. D., 
Tufts Medical aad Denul Scbools. Roiton, ^rd 5i«irgent Normal ScImoI, Cambridge. 

Any one, and especially any instructor ,m the broad field 
''physical^ education, is apt to f<K^ in his subconsciousness, if not by 
chance in his more ohvious thoughts, the general inadequacy of. our 
present knowledge of anatomy to really explain the actual bodily ac- 
tivity of the individual. H\-oiricio, ?o to pay, anatomy ignores that uni- 
versal impulse to activity that underlies physiology, l>ut, more particu- 
larly, the imformation at hand about sense organs, nerves and nerve 
ceriters and their respective relations to muscle and epithelium seems 
stOI ntterly inadequate to explain the continuous and multifonn lif^ 
actiTities of a man. It is much a» if we expected a six-yeilr-old boy; or 
a man for that matter, to understand and appreciate the impoting pro- 
duction of Ilaenders "Largo" on a great pipe-organ from a close study 
of the electric cable between the instrument nnd the keyboard plus ob- 
servation of the working of the air-pumping mechanism. Of the really 
**most essential" parts of the neuromuscular apparatus, the co-ordinating, 
unifying arrangements in the "centers," we still know comparatively 
little. We have acquired of late, to he sure, somethinsr of the letter, but 
practically nothing of the spirit of the relations of this, the mechanism 
of eflRciency, to the actual combined actlYities' of the individual. This 
important discrepancy nftor all tho'^r' hu«y years of elaborate histologic 
and physiologic and neurologic research is not a little di^cnuraging. For 
a true understanding of "things a-; they are," perhaps our point of 
view is pomewhat wrong — who knows? 

Slowly, but progres?ivo1v, it is tnie, the wondrous ma7c composed of 
neural pathways in the nervous system, contractile units in ^he muscu- 
lature, ^nd secretory elements in ^e epitheliuin is being traced out. Of 
late> especially, have seyeral steps bieen taken through this baffling 
labyrinUi, and nfore and more clearly ap])ear the relations of its parts 
to always obvious motor (and mental) activities of the man or woman. 
Very many acute and persistent minds of many different local interests 
and many clever hands and eyes nre contributing to this slow but certain 
progress — histologists, anatomists, physiologists, physical educators, 
chemists, clinical neurologists and psychologists. Whether the facts and 
theories they report agree or not at onc6, all come to thb 'samd snrtf mill, 

and the grist helps the. advancement of true learning. And yet, between 

• I 1 

*Rtfprinted from the Boston Medical and Surgical Jonrnal; May, 1910. 
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what we see in the living child playing so actively about us and what we 
knciw of his nerves and muscles^ there is somehow a yawing gap thai 
Mcma leaxody to oontiaet Is it a case of mlsBing the foieBt beeavae of 
ilM tieea? 

One of the most eonapicuous tendencies gradually evolving of kte 
cut of this multifarious perplexity we may denote as asaimilation. In 
all physiological fields as ,well as in this particular discussion of the 
mechanism of efficiency is this tendency evident, in part, certainly, be- 
cause the broad view, the result of synthesis, philosophy, comes last in 
science, but in part, too, surely, because physiology has at some pains 
to nnite again what anatomy and diemiatry haw aepaiated for purposes 
of better description. TJtie busy medianie worlcuig in his shop exhibits 
totalities of action, results, real animal movements, simple yet indeRcrib- 
able, and these present problems to the physiologist which even assimi- 
lations of many kinds will none to soon expound. But they are none 
the less along the right road thoucrh the guide boards be few and dim. 

Without reference to the obsolete notion of the specific energies of 
nerves, it may be pointed out that the afferent and the efferent are more 
dike both in themseWee and fai their nses to the organism than the 
pioneer work of Stephen Hales and Charles Bell on the spinal cord and 
its roots would allow us to believe. The immediate effect of the action 
of both directions is a change in molecular movement of some sort, the 
motor fibers often (namely in the metabolic maintenance of tonus) doing 
only this on a muscle and the "sensory" neurones having this as their 
universal effect in the centers to which they conduct. In the second 
place, not all so-called afferent nerves are afferent, nor all "efferent/' 
efferent. This admixture extends even to the roots of the spinal cord, 
and elsewhere is even mnch more conspicnoiis. And of course/ in many 
localities the terms mean little or nothing in any event. Again, either 
kind of impulse may either actuate or inhibit. Finally, so fnr as the 
essential conciousness, more or less related to them, is concerned, certain- 
ly most so-called sensory impulses are subconcious, coconcious or even 
nnconcious, perhaps. On the other hand, it is more and more proper to 
teach that to the passage of at least the cerebral efferent or "motor" im- 
pulses some modicum of conciousnesi^ is attached. Thus by such .eon- 
siderattons it. seems necessary to somewhat modify the general ideas de- 
noted by ''eraasory*' and "motor** as applied to nerves, and to a less ex- 
tent the meanings of "afferent'' and "efferent." Anatomically and other- 
wise the expressions remain useful so long as we do not push their 
definiteness too far, while for the relations of body and mind, this 
neural phase of assimilation is, of course, fundamentally essential. 

In discuasing the actions of nerves, one soon learns to think and to 
speak of .them as nervous influences exerted in various ways rather than 
as definite impulses or currents along separate neuronal paths. This is 
only a sign of recognition of the undoubted fact that no neurone ever, 
save under experimental conditions, acts singly. Bather have we to 
think of the impulses as combined by mass-action into an influence along 
ever-unique nerve highways immensely complex, and, as it were, as soak- 
ing into the maze of nerve-paths to which it goes or into a group of 
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nnade-fifaera or mimte or glands. Here is asBuniktioii in a geueiat 

sense, and it certainij repreaente the facts better than any babit of speech 
that emi^iasizes the separateness of units that never work separately, 
fiather do they work in groups that are strictly functional and not 
anatomic, pass the dendrites and axones through whatever nerve tninJts 
they may for anatomic convenience. 

Even the (efferent) motor end-plates and the (afferent) kinesthetic 
aenae omna are not funetionally so very different, f6r both- receiye ioftii- 
ences of eneigy in the evexwrehnning eircnita of the neuromuscular 
mechanism (noted eomewhat below). The gross structural similarity of 
the neurotendinoii? end-organs and even of the mnscle spindles^ SO-cflUied, 
to the motor end-plates is seen at a glance. 

One commonly speaks still of the large cortical areas on the sides, 
rear, and front of the brain by the name Flechsig gave them, obviously 
for lack of aomething more definite to call them, for they giye no active 
sign when stimulated by electricity; he called them, ''association areaa." 
l&w they can differ from the remainder of the cortical maze in this re- 
spect it 18 hard to imaging and snrely if the central nervous system as 
a whole is anvthincr, it h a vastly complex association organ. No parts 
of it evidently are more characteristic in this respect than the motor 
areas about Rolando's fissnre of the ref^ions of "sensory'* neurones whose 
collaterals help so much to organize the cord. In short, the tendency is 
to modi^r materially the localization idea, based originally on oaseons 
^nrnpa^ and a tittle later on gross experimentation. Here is a f onn of 
assimilation whose doctrinal importance is obviously large. 

In general we are beginning nowadays to consider the nervous 
system an indescribably complicated fabric, with influences of a vastly 
complex or composite kind making their way through it continually more 
or less in practically every direction. The effect in each case is then more 
or leaa of a resultant, a balance of uiunerous differing influences, some 
antagonistic and some allied, but all fusing into some resulting dBML 

When we consider, however, that not oalj animals, but pteBty of 
plants possess the essentials of all the motor faculties of ourseivea,--41ie 
vertex of evolution, — our opinion m to eert^iin details must somewhat 
alter. Every one knows, if we would think, in general what a capable 
sort of organism many plants possess and how many vital things they 
can do and do them well, as well, indeed, as we could do them. Inspired 
by the same impulse to activity as that which impels animals, the proto- 
fjaam of the plant ia oonductile as well aa eentcaCtil^, add that inherent- 
ly. The 80-ealled sensitive plants exhibit true neuromuscular reactions, 
reflex action, but without the help of either nerve or muscle. The com- 
plete and efficient reflex closini? of the motor leaf organs of Dionea (the 
**Venu8'8 flytrap" of the Carolina mountains and elsewhere) when the 
sense organs of this surprising instnimcnt of livinsr food-apprehension are 
stimulated, is a striking illustration of generalized motor etiiciency 
whm exist no separate nenrea or indinduid muscles. Again, if only a 
small fraction of tiie reaetiona described and illustrated by Base in Jdbp 
worli^ Tkat Raaponse;'' ais occurring in the sensitive plant Mimoi«i are * 
eoned^ we hatte im eztiaordinay aimilarity between tiie m i wuiiiu fca ef 
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plants and those of animals. Yet Mimosa has neither kinesthetis sense 
organs, dendrites, nerve cells, axones, collaterals, Leieneurites, sarcostylea 
or earcomeres. ' Gre^n sets forth the nervous and motor eflidlency ot 
plants much more scmntifically. " 

The^ame process of assimilation in Use that has been disch^scKl 
above in. regard, especially, to the nervous functions and conditions is ih 
■progT^sb also in our nnderstanHiriG^ of muscle, rhilosophicnily sponking; 
contractile tissne is, like the sense organs, a part of the nervous bioloj^- 
cal system, these three ench being an indispensable portion of the 
mechanism of cfTiciency. The chief of the two functions of the muscu- 
latnr^'(bon(^tnting hall t)re mass of the body and practically unlvcml 
in it) - ia to shorten, and in whichever 'ndnd"* of muscle (Tbluntai^, 
cardiac 6r vegetative) this purpose is carried out, just as the nervoup 
system everywhere performs its single duty of co-ordination. The other 
function of muscle, thiit of heatiufr tlie body, mostly by rnrhohydrnte 
metabolism into carbon dioxide, is likewise common to nil three vnrities 
of contractile tissue, and is performed under very similnr conditions, 
althotigh the cross-striated muscle is naturally the most etVective, owin^ 
to its greater m^ss.. The .chemica^ composition and, in consequence, 
the nfmhollam ilf^early uniform in the three kinds. The chief differ- 
ence (Halliburton) is in the proportion of nucleoproteid present, amootii 
muscle (most nenrly ]ike unflifferentiated protoplasm) havin? most of 
its ?ub?ffinoe, the henrt middle nmount and voluntary mupcle len?t, — 
difference? of little functional significance apparently. The proportion 
of pigment varies consideraiDly in the muscles of mnny animals, a fact 
that suggests important compositional differences that do not exist. 

In the action-modes of muscle we are in the habit of seeins: differ- 
.ences and even contrasts that .tend to ilesnen with incrensing real know>- 
ledgi^. ^If.we search through the structures of the simpler animals, for 
^ampie* the various species of ameha, gtentor, Paramecium, hydrai, 
tuhifei^.etc., we can find many "steps** .in assinJilation and evolution be- 
tween pscudopodia, cilia, myoid<5, myonomes, contractile epithelia and 
definite muscle of numerous kinds. Whatever the form or name, all 
these organs by contraction accomplish something. Tn a> similar way, 
however unlike to our present perhaps rather gross seeing of the fj^ier 
stnicjure of smooth and ,OT08s-8triated muscle, in certain rases neither 
abnormal nor oven exceptional, .the modes of action of these two aprnr^^- 
matCy iiere and there in the wide range of experimentation one finds the 
actioioi.of Tegetative (smooth) muscle to be quick ar^d accuratt instead of 
slow^ .l|nd inexact and, if we consider the animal kingdom a? a whole, 
these conventional diiferences tend distinctly to become inconspicuous. 
On the other hand, trained voluntary (cross-striated) muscle exhibits 
universally all the powers of vegetative muscle except the latter*8 rhytJi- 
raicity. Even this is readily brought out under certain extraneona oon^ 
ditions, fqr example, in those frequent but unknown central disturbances 
that.'T^ndt in what we know as clonic apaama or convulsions^ Again, 
one 'p.pe^ only refer to the abundant research on the action of various 
oam^ic sajines (especially potassium acid phosphate) on voluntary 
muscles .to be struck with the d^lipate .metabolic or ionic balance between 
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ila rhythioieity: and its ]ion-Th3rtTiinicity. The discussion as to cartflac 

Bcurogeny and myogony seems, in short, to apply to smooth nnd to oross- 
strintcd muscle quite as properly &s to ike contractile tissue ol ttie 
heart. 

There is no occasion to discuss cardiaG miipcle for onr present pur- 
pose (becunsci^ for on? reason, it .is^so limited in extent), except in its 
rale of action technically ns "all op nonp.** U n^.not here be 8aid,t|»af 
this principle in its simplic^y 8tflto» th'^t nn intensity of stimittflMon liia^ 

will make a quiescent heart contract at nil causes a maximnl bent. Keith 
Lucas, at Icnst, mnintnins, as the result of special research, that cross- 
striatofl, voluntary muscle works on the same plnn. In the fundnmental 
doctrines of physical education this claim is oliviously of no little im- 
portance, but there is no need for us here to discuss this matter either. 
Onr interests in the theory is confined to the vidth of its step toward 
'miiseulsr assimilation, tnasinnch as no volnntSTy mnsicle or fnnctionajl 
grmip of such muscles is stnicturally a eoniraetile unit as the heart i^, 
cross-stria tod muscle has for this all-or-none purpose to he considered 
as composed of functionnl groups of fibers, each sroup then repTe«!enting 
this all-or-nonc principle so Ions;' known in heart action, l.uras found 
the frog's cutaneus dorsi muscle and its nerve to be suitably simple 
nenronmscnlar mechanism for detailed study in this partinilar. He 
found this little mnscle to consist of from one hundred' and fifty to tw6 
hundred fibers or cells and that the nerve servinsr it consisted of nine or 
tpn medullnter! nerve fibers, of which one is afferent (from a muscfe 
?pindlc?) and one or two sympathetic fvnpomofor). Thus seven or oisrht 
efTerent axoneg supply the contractile cells of this muscle with immediate 
actuating influence. In stimulating the muscle with thirty-four effect ive 
break induction shoclcs from a carefully esiihnited' instrnment, eacli 
shock stronger than the precedini?, in one typical ease only fotir steps or. 
d€|^s of contraction were obtained when the favorable effect of previ- 
ous contraction"^ was oliminnter!. Tn other words' the recpiVcTier h'ndi 
reason to believe that amphiliinn skeletal muscle at least consists of func!- 
tional groups of fibers probably as numerous as the motor neurites serv- 
ing it and each acting on the principle of all or none. Proved true for 
innscle generally, we shall have here an important adyanoe in the fuii4 
tional assimilation ot the different varities of mnsdle. " 

As it well known, not very infrequently people are met with who 
have more or les^ direct voliintarv control over the heart's action, and 
every one's heart is under his direct control in some decree or other 
through emotional stress and strain or its opposite. Training makes 
this indirect government of the vital vegetative orjians a matter of large 
scoonnt. But in addition to this, psychopathology and edneational 
tJierapentics^ as well as the theory of Tolnntary morement, continually 
demon citrate that there is in some cases scarcely an assignable limit to 
the voluntary control that can be gained over the activity of vegetative 
(smooth) muscle by continued attention and effort. In the hypochon-i 
driacal, hysterical and similar conditions one sees only to often how 
itrpnly the compelled attention of depressing obsessions acta on the 
'vegetatiTO mechanism* » 

8ndi Cuta and' <$oBrid0eiticii0 are only ftigmentaiy snggestioiia 



from the mass of similar facts and considerations that might be cited to 
indicate the gradual assiipilation of the kinds of nerve and of moflde 
lenpeetiTely that m ddseribed and classed in the boolcB'aa differant. M<tte 
snd more clearly, however, can we aee that the diiferencea are adaptire 

and, therefore, superficial. 

Besides the assimilations in the mechanism of efficiency there are 
integrations that may be spoken of briefly, because they tend in the same 
direction for the practical purpose of a real understanding of things 

ftets lliat bMT on functional, if not stntctnral, unification or inte- 
gratftttt of'tiie nerrous system are obvionaly very nnmeroua and in part 
' myollted in oantrorergy, hut several general matters tending In this direc- 
tion may be sugg^p-finl as briefly a?? possible here, matten namety that 
appear to be beyond the polemic stage. 

One noteworthy instance of integration beyond hope of present un- 
raveling is to be had in the coinjileto control of the bodily epithelium and 
smooth muscle by the auton(iiiii(; system, more often known still as the 
great sympathetic. This practically means a necessary unified control ot 
the vegetative life underlying and supporting all the other vital pro- 
oeasea and '^demeath'' in the stream of consdonaneas of the individual. 
Here in this autonomic system are the great pleztiaes of the organism^ 
competent but mechanical little brains controlling specialized function- 
al groups of activities and, like the great brain, complex beyond all 
present description. For example, the seemingly tangled knot known to 
vulgar fame as the solar plexus, or the plexuses named for Auerbach and 
Httssner,— who will as yet trace out Sie numberlega definite pathways 
tiirougii such mazea aa these or tdl exactly their devious reialionghipa to 
the intricate sccretoiy and oontiaetile events of the abdomen? Such re- 
ktinnships between nerve masses and involved functions might be en- 
larged upon indefinitely, as it has to be, for example, in any comprehen- 
give study of normal or abnormal behavior — ^the chief immediate suhject- 
naatter for study and elucidation by the psychophysiologist. 

This complex but, in a sense, completely integrated sympathetic 
llWtienal aystim is in the most uLtimate relations with the renudnder 
of the nervous system — cord, cerebellum and brain — althou^^ the means 
of communication are indeed inconspicuous. The rami communicantes, 
white and gray, so called, are one means of this close association with the 
cord, etc., but the vagus and other-named anatomical nerve cables help 
in this integration of the sympathetic with the body at large. 

In these two functioxial '^sets'' of nerves, sympathetic and cerebro- 
^fimit are largely represented the basal biologic and personal chmeter- 
iitiOB of (be man ost woman, but who at present will wodc out the detaila 
ot such a concomitance? 

Here, too, in the habit-systems of the s}Tnpathetic and the cord is 
the most typical instance of group action to be found in the body, and 
each organic functional group or syndrome is a composite integration 
at present incapable of detailed tracing-out. We see and know the etfect* 
but are baiUed and discouraged when we search the recesses of the uame- 
diate (neural) cause. 

Ib the aumerooB dirQsfis of tiie neuromuscular mediamam^ ftm ia 
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an as yet untolTed complexity of aBSodated actnitles. To the nsww 

compTehensive way of viewing this apparatus, every group of neiironal 
cells may properly be deemed a center of reflexion in the sense of the 
term now coming into use. In other words, every close association of 
neurones implies a circuit of active influences coming from stimulated 
aense-organs and going back again. to the minde for the gland perhaps?). 
Srery peripheral sympathetic ganglion even in the miona i^^tiw 
oxgalls theoretically is such a ^Hnniing-back" place, for it is mora and 
• more clear that in part each organ determines, by secretion or otherwise, 
its own conditions of activity, is to a (degree an autochthonic machine, its 
extrinsic nerves serving larfrcly to adapt its processes to the total bodily 
good. All the more surely are the rounds of kinesthetic and then motor 
inAomces through the prevertebral ganglia of the sympathetic and per* 
haps those thron^h the smaller gandia of the ''prevertebral ooid^^to be 
considered complex but unitary drcnits — ^integrations. The daane re- 
flex are through the spinal gray matter is the next step upward, while 
others similar in plan but progressively more involved extend into the 
head, one ronnd throuerh the medulla, one through the cerGbelliim and 
**hind-brain" and, perhaps, the internal gray nuclei, while the lon^rest 
. and complexest circuit of all, most conscious and most fully "voluntary,'* 
indndea the reticulated maze- of the cerebral cortex. No one thinka 
of these thns suggested, however, as literally separate circuits, for the 
very essence of a truly understood mechanism of efficiency is intes^ation; 
but anntomic as well as phyaiolo^e evidence rnipHea a general daasifica- 

tion of this sort. 

One need not here rehearse at length the modem point of view as 
to the relations of afferent influences and efferent in muscular control. 
The thickening fibers of contracting muscle stimulate by compression 
or in seme eases perhaps, by ^tention (mnsde-stiindles) the waaMrom 
Idnesthetic end-organs placed among them. These messagea imnucd 
famish to the motor centers the definite data indispensable for ihsat 
proper co-ordination of the muscle fibers. Bell, Bastian and James long 
ago pointed out the likelihood of such control, but gradually now the de- 
tails of the conditions are appearing.. If the claims of Lucas noted 
above (the all-or-none principle) .be proven applicable to mammalian 
dcdetal sraade, the dilef ol^jifietiion to the universal aoeeptanee of the 
plan is overcome, for now we may, at least tentatively, suppoee that the 

kinesthetic energies arising in one all-or-none step-gronp of libeie 
irtimnlate through the motor centers the muscle-fibers of the step-group 
next succeeding in action. It remains to be determined whether or not 
the hardening and compressing muscle mechanically furnishes the afTer- 
ent. energy, and perhaps the whole energy, of these various neuro- 
muscular circuits. Either the glycogen or the chromatin apparently 
provides this force, although the ionic doctrine recently set forth by 
ilacdonald (the convergence-focns of many a research by many active 
hiaine and eyes and clever bends) snggests a basis of the nervous impntae 
far more complex, and, it may be noted for our ai;^ment» far mora 
general in its originthan former data suggest. 

This idea of functionally con^te circuits round thn>uj;h eioy. 
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•gwyportion of the neirons tfBkem furnishes the tnoet complete integra- 
•tton of which we have to remind the reader. It involves of conrae (he 
•practically perfect unification of at least the "motor" centers with the 
brain at large, and implies the arbitrariness anr* ^^lative uselessnesa of 
■the old-time complete separation of nervous impulses into sensory and 
•motor. Just as no muscle under any normal circumstances ever is in- 
▼erted singly, but iniiscles usually in large groups, often indeed prnctie- 
ally all the muscles at once, so the brain apparently cannot be properly 
set off into disparate "regions" with separate functions. Only as we 
think of the central nervous system as the universal co-ordinator of all 
kinds of influences universal in the body all the time will we adequately 
realize the meanin<z: of the clo?e struc tural intor-knittinG: of the neurones. 

Mupoular intosrration is at least as complete as neuronal" integration. 
'The.worH of Mallory, e. g., and more recently of McGill has shown us 
•htivr safd and proper it' fsi to. consider sraopCK muscle a syncytinm or 
'ffltiric of rolls connected in various ways by bridges of contractile proto- 
'plnsin. Functionally, the universality of vasomotion in the body cxesur 
pliHcs how perfect is the integration of smooth muscle in its action, and 
so, for example, does the co-ordinated activity of the alimentary canal. 
Ab for cross-striated or voluntary miiscle, its structural intep-ation is 
not conspicuous if we think of the ^nit as an anatomic muscle. It is, 
lioweTer, likely enough bet^^en adjacent fibers within the musele- 
-bundle. But functionally the integration of the voluntary musculature 
is miffidently strikincr, alfhough brought about apparently by the nervous 
system. These intofrrntivo principles need not be here detailed, for it is 
enough if we mention tliem as tlie reciprocal innervation of functional 
antagonists (Sherrington), the tonic innervation for a reaction basis 
•(purchase), and the maintenance of bodily equilibrium. By these reac- 
tions neeettary to ordinary activity prnctically the whole of tile voluntary 
'musculature is kept in'oontinnous action. 

•f - ' ( lu' *'« cftnuinjiled.) ' . ' 



THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION OF COOK COtlNTV^ 

ILLINOIS. 

In response to many r^e^ts for information abom the A. A. F. oi 
. .Cook coqnty one of its members gives the fallowing historical sketch : 

The Cook County A. A. F. was formed December i6, 1908, with 
"the jfollowing organi/.ations as members: — South, West and North Park 
'Playgrounds, Cook County Bible Class Atfiletic Association, Cook County 
High School League, Y. M. C A.*s and Inter-Settlcmerit Leagii^ A 
"few ^ weeks later the Oak Park, Austin and . River Forest Blbt^ Clas* 
League Joined the federation, which at this time was Composed of 220 units 
' representing a combined membership of over 100,000 men and boys with 
about 10,000 participation; athlete?. It should be rioted that the president 
•'of the Central A. A. U. was chairman of^ this meeting at whith the Fed- 
eration was organized;^ was in sympathy with everythtii* done, and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, from which he r'^sis^ned later. 

The Cook County A. A. F. was formed for the purpose of placing 
Indoor baseball upon an amateur basis among its mcmbets. To meet ^ 
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local indoor baseball situation three rules of special importance were adbpt- 
ed: First, teams in the Federation were not to play so-called semi-profes- 
sional teams. Second, teams in the Federation were not to play amateur 
teams, not members of the Federation, that did play semi-professional teams. . 
Third, neither A. A. U* or A. L. N. A. registration was required** ' The 
Federation was able to adopt this third rule without antagonising the A. 
A. U. for the reason that the A. A. U. did not have jurisdiction over indoor 
baseball. Every athlete, however, had to be in good standing in his own 
organization anJ eligible to compete. The Federation took the same posi- 
tion in the Spring of 1909 with reference to outdoor baseball. The Fed- 
eration was successful in placing both indoor and outdoor baseball on- an- 
amateur basis. 

. Having been successful with indoor and outdoor baseball, and having. 

competed with each other in these sports re^rardless of either A. A. U. or 
A. L. N. A. registration, the members of the Federation naturally raised 
the question — why should they not compete with each other in all forms 
of sports, as well as in indoor and outdoor bi^eball on this free basts, t. e., 
without A. A. U. or A. L; N; A. registration^ It was recognizedi' how« 
ever, that this could' not he done for the reason that four organizations in 
the Federation were not members of cither the A. A. U. or the A. L. N. A. 
and did not register their athletes in either of these two additional bodies, 
which would have been necessary if the members of the Federation desired. 
10 compete with each other in sports other than baseball. * • ■ ■ ' 
• The organizations in the Federation that were also; members of the A. 
< A. U. decided to wait until their memberships in the A. A. U. had expired 
before competing with each other in all lines of sport. Therefore, on 
September 27, 1909, the be?;innin? of the new year for the A. A. U., the 
South Park. Playgrounds, Cook County Bible Class League, Evanston, West 
Side and Central Y. M. C. A.'s sent regrets, instead of their renewals for 
memberships, to the Central A. A. U. 

The six Y. M; C. A.*s in- Cook County, however, were still members 
of the A. L» N. A. and asrsudi were obli^jited by reason of the alliance be- 
tween the National A. A.U. and the National A. L. N. A., to compete only 

• with organizations members of, or registered with the A, A. U. These 
associations, however, decided not to compete in open games, until their 
memb''r>hip^ in the A. L. N. A, had expired which, was November i, 1909- 
-On this date. the six Y. M. C. A.'s in Cook County sent regrets, instead of 
their renewal^ for memberships, to the Na.tional A^ L ^f. A. 

•This sketch clearly shows that the members qf .the Cook County Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation dealt honorably with both the A. A. U. and the 

•• A. L. N. A. — that not a single amateur rule was broken by the A. A. F. 
nor did the members of the Federation, while members of either the A. A. 
U. or the A. L. N. A. violate a sii'rle obligation imposed upon them by this 
membership. The A. A. F. has taken the position that any athlete, "iregis- 
i teredi with and in eopd standing in any one of the recognized leaiEueS: in the 
A. A. F. and digiblctOiCOiupcte, should not be required to register Vth 
the A. A. U. or any other body in addition to the registration in, his own 
league. 

On Thursday, December 2, iqcK), the International Gvmnastic Union, 
a Local Turners Organization composed of 18 societies (German and Bo- 
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hertiiaii) and representing a membership of about 4,ooo» joined die Feder> 

atidh. Reporting on the work accomplished during the two years of the Fed- 
eration's existance our correspondent says: The present membership con- 
sists 6f the High School League, Turners, Y. M. C. As., Playgrounds, 
Qiiirch Leagues and Social Settlement League, in all 260 units representing 
a tpfai' membership of men and boys of over 100,000 with about 11,000 
patticipatinp athletes. 

The Cook County A. A. F. ha'^ unified the methods, rules, regulations 
and standards of its members so far as conditions in each organization made 
it possible and consistent with efficiency, has abolished Marathon racing for 
physiological reasons and has made it impossible for an athlete to represent 
more than one organisation during the year. Durinic the past season the 
A. A. F. conducted championships, in bittketball, track and field athletics, 
indoor baseball, wrestling and gymnastics. Furthermore, the various or- 
ganizations in the A. A. F, conducted their own leaojues in either football, 
basketball, indoor baseball, swimmine, track and field athletics, bowling, 
tennis, gymnastics and outdoor baseball, all on a strictly amateur basis. 

The thorough organization of the A. A. F. and its effective adminis- 
tration IS attracting the attention of athletic authorities throughout the 
country. Several federations, patterned after the Cook County A. A. P. 
have already been organized in different sections of the country and others 
will be perfected this fall. These federations are composed of Colleges, 
High Schools, Y. M. C. As., Turners, Playgrounds, Settlements, etc., and 
do not in any way interfere with die A. A. XJ. in its work among athletic 
ctubs. 

During the second year of the Federation nearly every organtsatibfi in 
the A. A. F. worked out some kind of a scheme of classification for comt>e- 
tltion in gymnastics, athletics and aquatics which will tend to make the 
work more scientific and increase the number of competitors, especially 
among those who need it most. ' 

Many lovers of clean sport have looked with oon^dertbte dissatisfac- 
tion upon the system of "frensied athletics" which have so long dominateil 
the athletic. world and have wished for something better. It seems now as 
if the time were near at hand when the bulk of the competitive work in 
ChlcaoTJ is to be placed upon a sane and physioloeical basis through the ^ 
combined efforts of the organizations in the A. A. F. 

The result of this determined stand for sane competition was evidenced 
at the annual meeting of the Federation, held Friday, October 8th, when 
the following diedaratton of principles was made; 

''Recognizing the social and educational value of oompetitioa io phyaU 
cat activities, the Cook County Amateur Athletic Federation stands first 
and always for wholesome formal and informal conte<;ts in pymnastica^ 
athletics and aquatics for the many. The Federation desires to serve those 
who stand for "sport for sport's sake," who desire to acquire those manly 
virtues cultivated bv sane competition and who furthermore will be loyal 
to the ideals of the organiMtions they represent. For the men wha as 
looking merely for notoriety, for medals and cups, or are ever readv 4» 
shift their allegiance whcn^er offered suitable (to them) material induce- 
ment to do so, the Federation has nothing to offer except to encourage sudi 
to come in and 00-operate on this other higher, basis."^ 

-V \' 
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Universities and Colleges, Playgrounds and Y. M. C. As. throug^'- 
out the country are swinging away from the type of athletic work which 
eaten to and develops only the few experts. The demand everywhere is 
for a\cheme of physical training that ^haU oonttibute to the .pbysic9il;'ai|d 
foicial life of the many and the most needyf The fiolicy of the.OMrfi'Gomity 
A« A. F. is therefore in line with this general, trend. The Turners haVe 
had perfected for many years a system of grading, and the South, West and 
North Side Playgrounds have been working for some time on a scheme . of 
grading for all forms oi athletics and aquatics. The Municipiil play- 
grounds in the dty have been doing the same ditng during thb past summer 
and the^Y. M. C. A^' will begin to jcomplete tbSr dassificationa for gym- 
aastics, athletics and aquatics in di^ near future. 

.This policy of the organizations in the Federation will not only multi- 
ply many times . the number of competitors, but the character of the work 
will be more scientific than heretofore. The experts as well as ''the men 
lower down** .will be given a chance in due season to meet men of their 
own. p^ibre. .The. meets in the various organizations in the' Fed^itkp 
promise to be more satisfoctoiy dnn ever this winter. 

. There will be plenty of competition not only within and between the 
groups in the Federation, but also with educational institutions and* other 
organizations conducting amateur sport not in the Federation or in Cook 
County. In addition the organizations in the Federation will hold their 
.own championships. A. A. F. championships' will be held in seventl'Hoa 
of sporti 

A report was then read showing that the Federadoii niftw numbers 263 
units, (societies, clubs, schools, playgrounds, e^.,) representing at , least 
II-,OCX> active participants. 

The election of officers was next in order. Dr. Kallenberg stated 
that he felt sufficiently honored to have been* president' since the origin of 
die Federation and recommended that the office of president be conferred 
'upon the various members in rotation. The election resulted as follows;— 

President — Lewis Owen. 
• • 1st Vice-President — C. A. Cobelli, International Gymnastic Union. 

2nd Vice-President — W. R. Miilan, Bible Class Athletic Association. 

3rd Vice-President— W. Martin, Cook Co. Y. M. C A. League. 

Secitetary^Heniy F. Kallenberg, M. D. 

Treasurer— C; A. Sartain» North Park Playgrounds. 



.Probably die most ambitious attempt yet undertaken to legislate pure 
ajr into buildings is that provided for, in the proposed building code no^ 
under consideration in Chicago. Not only school and other public buildings 
are covered in the ordinance, but the requirements are considered, of de- 
partment stores, office buildings, hospitals, hotels, residences, theatres, and 
even stables. Most of the ventilation le^sUtion now on^lhe statute tMoiis 
' is oohfihed exclusively to school buildings. • ' . ; • 

■ The code also takes into acfcount the varying requirements in. diflSsti^. 
classes of buildings and specifies a definite fresih air supply in each case in 
amounts averaging fairly close to the usual quantity of 1,500 to 1,800 cu. 
ft. per hour per person. In addition, the quality of the air in assembJjT; 
rooms and siniilar apartments must come iip to a standatd of lO parts of 
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CO' in 10,000 parts of air, when taken at a point 2^ to 8 ft. above the 
floor and generally distributed. Moreover, the temperature in such spaces 
must not exceed 68^ F. when artificially heated, and the relative humidity 
mmt be kept within 45 per ieent ind So per cent 

'WMlie no difficulty it presented m meeting the conditiont of the codtob 
Ae niovement is easily the most important and far-reaching of its kind yet 
undertaken. If the ordinance is adopted, the idea will no doubt be taken 
up in other large centers and thus it should mark the beginning of a nemd- 
breaking growth in the business of heating and ventilation. 



THE BELGIAN NATIONAL GYMNASTIC FETE I9UI. 

Coodo in ad BMfott bom MMktkicx CtMwty Timea. 

As British delegate, it was my privilege to attend the thirty-«econd 
annual gymnastic festival of the Belgians at Brussels, a short account of 
which may, perhaps, prove not uninteresting. Advantage of the fact that 
the Exposition was in full swing was tak^n to hold the function in the 
Ediibition grounds. 

The meeting of the Binresa of ^e European Gymnastic FcidMatum at 
the Town Hall was a veiy mtensting aftur— many items diknmi note 
ol great interest, and one renewed many pleasant friendships. 

As usual in Belgium ,the first important official function was the 
torchlight procession. This was carried out in spite of a miserable soft, 
soaking wet so^ of rain that penetrated everything with much ease. The 
several l>ands Peered up matteiSi but not a oomplabit was heard f all took 
1 it as a matter ol ordinaiy duly and discipline. The Ci^ Fatheis reeeivcd 
the foreign delegates and fete officials at the cfaanning UoCd de Vilc^ with 
die usual courtly old-world ceremonial. 

The next day, blue and bright, at 7 a. m., hundreds of gymnasts were 
at work on the fete ground competing in gymnastics, drill, jumping, olc, 
all in numbered squares, making things very easy for judges and competi- 
tors. 

At II a. nk, repetition of the grsnd march through all the principal 
streets^his time under a beautiful sky and a wiarm sun— fpn^ gymnasts 

being especially cheered by spectators. The official programme records 
. that sixty-six societies, or clubs, from Italy, France, Bohemia, Luxemho^irj];, 
Roumania, Monaco, Germany, Switzerland, Holland and England took 
part. France and Holland naturally sending the largest contingents of 
gymnasts of foreign countries' represented. Belgian clubs numbered 122, 
whi(^, adding about twelve bands, brings the figures to aial. 

The official programme contained an enormous amount of infofu w rtkm * 
Two songs, especially written for the fete, were g^ven a prominent place, 
photogranhs of leading personages, as well as two excellent maps of the 
City of Brus5e1s. 

M. and Madame Eugene Mignot entertained at ttinch the officials and 
special guests at the Restaurant de la Monniae. k'was here that I met 
again' many old friends 

After this function we «d|Oumed to the fete ground in order to wit- 
ness the march in, general cnmpetition?, and grand mass drill. Taken alto- 
gether, the organization did not appear to be quite so good as usnal. 
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It is alwa]^ an inspiring sight to «ee hundreds of gymnasts in various 
coloured costumes at work upon the "fcst platz." All units, nevert^ielcss, 
are working organisms embued with one object, viz., the cultivating ^ 
the National physique by disciplinarian exercises. The ladies from Hol- 
imd had one or die most effective coistiimes* and appeared to enjoy dieir 
hwty rece|it|oii. 

The ceremony of the federal flag was performed with the usual for- 
malities. To see 150 flag-bearers in two lines approach the tribune, escoft- 
ing the federal flag is always a very pretty ceremony. 

The great mass drill, in which about 3,000 took part, though a fine 
sight, was not executed with that precision one usually sees at these festi- 
vida. The ground, perhaps, was in places not "knobhley." In the march 
past afterwards, to a lively quick-step — always to my mind one of the raqst 
intCTWting of all* items in the fete— is certainly where the national char- 
acteristics and training show conspicuously. The French and the Belgians 
adopt a short, brisk step, the Dutchmen longer, while the German gymnasts 
strode by with the stiffened knee, for what purpose other than to di£Euse 
energy unnecessarily, it is hard to conceive. 

In the die large Congress Hall vn» fairly wdl lilkd to wk- 

nm a ^'Rinasiac display' of specialities. 

The next day more competitions, and then at night "Le Banquet Of- 
ficicl" at the Elite Restaurant. This was a long aflFair, starting at 8:30. 
and concluding about i a. m. So many speeches were made that some ex- 
cuse may be advanced for the time taken. It is very interesting to observe 
the racial differences in speeches made by Dutch, Italian, Polish, Gej'nian, 
French, and other delegates. The French and Italian languages seem to 
lend themsdves to oratorical effects better than most others. 

One wonders when our country will fait into line and regard gym- 
nasties as our fnrp'tzn fr'pni^« do. The enormous value to the coiintn' 
of thousands of young men submitting themselves to the rigorous discipline 
and the sacrifice in general entailed by what one may call National gym- 
nastics, cannot be estimated. Notwithstanding science and sanitation^ the 
general health of the nation is not as good as it' was. > No nation can nt- 
tam ar retain a first-class position it depending only on ihdiyidiial exoel- 
huKKtr, it needs to-day to be ooIlectiTe. Games dtffine energy gymnasti cs 
cofiser^ it. Germany to-(^rtv owes her position as much to the patriot 
Jahn, if not more, than to Bismarck, on the principle that Huss of Bohemia 
made Luther possible. 

With our Territorial system an admitted failure, it is time — while 
Iter is time-^ tAt national stock to see where we are. For a apMlan 
geogrnfiliiadlsr 09 « iNir with ounelves to depend upon Bof Somli, Ukr^- 
toi4d% (iH-trained, though ardent), and the selfish iinpiitriotism of -flie 
areirage man who declines to do anything for his country except in k, ap- 
pears not in a very healthy condition to hold its own in the great tesdng- 
time fast approaching. Compulsor>^ ^^mnastics and a commonsense uni- 
versal service system, for men from twenty to forty, would, of course, w<Krk 
a revolution in a few years, if it is not too late in die day. 

It is said diat those whom the gods desire toiasiseir they first make mad. . 
In our land to-day it is play, play, play. To-morraw h may 'be piqr« W, 
p^fU-Mugettt ^11 f in Phytiisti Edmeaihtt, Louisa* 
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. NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

MR, ROBERT NIX, speaker of the National Executive Committee 
of tlie Turnerlniiid, the dean of the department of Lettefs dnd'Sdedon of tiie 

Normill Cpllegie of the North American Gymnastic Union died at Indian- 
apolis on Sunday, October i6th. From the time when, in' the year 1898, 
the National Central Committee of the Tumerbund was transferred to 
Indianapolis, Mr. Nix was an indefatigable worker in the Normal school 
committee of the Bund. Being a school man of the highest culture with 
a strong belief in the high mission of teachers, he was ah untiring advo- 
cate of all measures that stood for increased efficiency of the nbrmal icIiooL 
To |iave hiad Robert Ntjt as an advisor or as a tincher was a privilege. 
The noi^nal college as it now stands is a -monument to his indnttiy, lik 
efficiency and his lofty ideals. The wise council of this modest man, with 
his tremendous knowledge and unflagging energy, will long be misled in 
Turner circles. > 

—IT IS SO SELDOM that school superintendents lay tbe law. down 
to their associates and to school principals that the following words by Dt, 
Maxwell of New York City have received more than local notice: — 
■'.•^Though, as you know, I place a high value on drawing, manual 
training, singing, sewing, and cooking, yet the most important work you 
havie to do is physical training and the teaching of reading, composituui 
(otal and written), arithmetic, geography^ and history. ' 

^See that the physical training exercises are never neglected; that 
games are in constant use; that folk dancing is taught to girls, and as well 
to boys if the opportunity presents, and, above all, that the setting-up drill 
is used between every two periods." > ' 

^jCINCINNATI, like many other cities, has efficiency, tests for the 
pqpibiof her schools, those passing the tests hebg rewarded with a hntton. 
It:haa:beeB the common experience in most cities that boys who, physically, 
were able to make some of the teams, especially in the high schools, looked 
rather condescend in p;ly upon these tests for all around efficiency. The fol- 
lowing table showinc the mental standing of the members of certain teams 
in one of Cincinnati's high schools is, therefore, interesting from several 

new, pMBtar , 

' ' <^ " Tot;il Left 

T^m. pupils. Passed. Failed. acbooL " 

Pootball...«..«.«.^... 9 4 ■ 8 ■ 3 ' 

B«wball ;. 12 8 4 0 

^ • Firlddayi ^ U 10 4 0 

37 33 ' 4 . 1 
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. Acpqrdiag, to tbis report the bnchteit.pp|ii]a moitilly were th^ twentsp- 

aWe^L tii<^ whd 't)jiiscd'the button test, as twenty-two of them p»sed Si 
their niental teso^ whUe^^f the 9 ioofiball players only four passed to k 
higher;grade, ^'i-'xl;. - •< -... '-^ 

'^THE WINTj^ MONTHS arc before us. With these come air 
Gonditions that in many schools, assembly halls, gymnasiums, etc^ are poe^ 
itively injurious to the pupHs as^Ued thete. The fottowing ciitiiltr» 
tasued by the adiool icitlioHtiei of Qiicago will, therefore, be of mofe than 
passing interest. In fact, we hope that it will lead many, of our readen 
tn wotk for the issuing of a similar circular in their cities. 

"The following plan, drawn up by the Chief Engineer, has been ac- 
cepted by the Committee on Buildings and Grounds, a^d will be put into 
operation September 1910 : . 

"The principals, ^ith. the co-openitm of tl^e teachers, will aiTpnse for 
iluAing.the rooms >Wi^ fresh air by Ae opening of window^.apd dasSr 
room doors thnniijs)lfralr..the building at irnKtically the same moment, tn 
order that advantage may be taken nf the prevailing wind. The temper- 
ature of the rooms should not be allowed to fall below 55 depj. Fah., and 
the responsibility for the habitable condition of the class rooms will be 
placed upon the respective teachers. In extreme cold weather the windows 
-should be opened but slightly and careful littention given 'to prompt' dosing 
of same. Except where special permission is given by the Chitff Eng^eer, 
windows are to be opened during these periods only: 
^Ston, close of morning session, recess in afternoon session. 

"Whenever the atmospheric conditions are such that the mechanical 
system of ventilation is closed down, the principal will be notified promptly 
by the engineer, and a similar notice given at the resumption of same. It 
is suggest^ that the prindpals and engineers of tratSdings agree on a s^Hi^ 
of signals wHicb may be given on the school gong^; such a system U nowitf 
operation in a number .ol Iniildings. 

"One ribbon 54 »n« x 14 in. will be placed over each heat inlet where 
practicable, and teachers are urged to communicate at once with the princi- 
pal should this ribbon indicate a closing down of the mechanical ^tem at 
a time when it should be , in operation. • ; 

"When the mechanical i^rttem . of ventOatido is closed down, die rooms 
should be flushed with fri^' «ir more frequently duin when the ventilating 
fan is in operation and two or more windows should be kept open several 
inches at the top, due, at^tjon .being given to preventing a draft in the 
room.'* "i';!!..-. • •• 



ffOTES FROM NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
MOSICAL COLLEGE OF .THE N. A. G. U., INDIANAPOUS, IND, 

'■ '" The Normal College of the North American Gymnastic Union opened 
its College year September 19, 1910, with the following enrollment of 
students. The 2d yearns, class niimbers ten: Loui^ K. Appel, Fred £. 
Foertach» Arthur' ^foehlidi, Corinne A. <3iienther, Alvin 'G.' H«rrmanii» 
Ruddl|»h Hofmeistcffi'Trnicillji A. Ketcham, Roland F. Neumann, WilltaiB 
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Kicolai and Albert F. Flag; the ist year's class i6: Elii nhnk Davidson, 

Florence E. Dodge, Nellie B. Havens, Henry J. Haeberle, A. Ttitic 
Kenzler, Olive F. Knorr, Alma H. Kruegcr, Harriet E. Mead, Geo. F. 
Miller, Gilcher E. Neeb, Irene K. Schoen, Clara E. Scott, Elma Reeder, 
Louise Schneider, Rudenz Seifiert and Anna Tnimble; and the Elementary 
dm lour: Qtto G. ModOer, Hm Rewter, Ghaiks .StooBer and Hii0» 

'the clMses have •rgaaised in the faflowine order : 

Senior dass-^Presideiit, Rudolf Hofmeister; Vioe-Fresident, Otto G. 
liodler; Secretary, Corinne Al Guendier; Treasurer, Fred E. FoerittdL 

Junior da»— President, George F. Miller; Vice^Presidettt^ CUna 
Soott; Secretary and Treasurer, Rudenz Seiffeffrt. 

The Students' Alliance has again organized with the following of- 
ficers: President, Rudolf Hofmeister; Vice-President, Albert F. Flag! Sec- 
retary, Corinne A. Guenther; Treasurer, Louis Karl Appel. The pur- 
pose of this organization is to provide for ^ial function^ and litexary 
entertainments. 

Owing to the fine weather the class has done a great deal of outdoor 
wortc at the Turner Park. The reoerds nl idl the etudcncs have hean 
tdan in alt Field and^ Txack cvann. The hestmnvda ass'ia lfil!M^»-r- 

Running Hi|^ Jump-*5 feet 7 tochca. 

Running Broad Jump— 20 feet. 
' Pole Vault — 10 feet 4 inches. 
Shot, T 6 pounds — 36 feet. . 
Discus — 115 feet. 
Hurl Ball — 120 feet. 

No dashes and hurdles have been attempted, Init staxtB and taking 
hurdles have tyeen diligently practised. 

The first social function took place on Saturday, Oct 8. It consist- 
,ed of an informal reception and dance, and was wcfl attended, ai|d everjr- 
body teemed to enjoy a pleasant evening. The first conference meeting 
will occur on Saturday, Oct ig. A gciod program has been arranged. 

|4ttt year's graduates have been placed in the following positjoas:— 

Oarence Betzner, Public Schools, Cincinnati. 

Edwin Hoppe, German-Enp:lish Teachejr's Aguiemy, Mflnraifket. 

Delia Gipe, High School, Saginaw. 

Hazel Orr, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. 

Adolf Picker, Vorwaerts Tumvereiii, Baltinioie. 

Louis Zabel, Sued St. Louis Tumveiein. 

Otto Schissel, Hig^iland Turnverein and Pu)>Uje $choo]% Higjikuid, OL 

Martin Tneb, Turnverein, Holstein, Iowa. 

George Baer, Turnverein Meridcn, Conn. : * 

Harry Eicthoff, Detroit, Mich. 

The death of Miss Avis C. Lutz (*io) was a severe shock to all Her 
tlassmates and friends. She had taught hut one week in Cincinnati when 
iflie was tsfcen ill wiidi pnMBwiili nni dlsd Fildar, Qet i4« 
jSm of his undoitodly lost onis nf Its Inwlast and mm mmgA 
"WMfcers. 
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THE N^W DARTMOUTH GYHMilSIUII. 



The new gymnasium will be located at the north end of the athletic 
tidd. The entrance to ^« building will be at &e nortb, nearly opposite 
^e Alpha Delta Phi House. The gymnasram will be abeolutely unique^ in 
that ft Will contain tinder One strudnre^ complete facilitiea both hi ttg' 

ular gymnastic and physical exercises, and for preliminaiy tnuning and 
idevelopment in all branches of college athletics. 

The building will consist of a ground floor, first floor and second story. 
The main building will Ee 200 £eet long and 80 feet wide» and will lie 
north mA mlb. . . 

The iiiait. 6bAr eontains liipon entering,, a large trophy hs^ 65 kct deep 
by 80 feet wide and 12 feet high, with .heavy beamed ceilings and with 
fireplaces on each side. That this trophy hall will contain practically the 
same number of square feet as the present gymnasium, will furnish some 
idea of the magnitude of the new building. To the south of the trophy hall 
lies the locker room, which will be Etted with modern steel lockers with 
perfect ihower batb and toilet larilitfw and-drying rooms. Spcdal aepsfate 
apartmenb are provided for visiting teams, with private Mraf% ahowers 
and toilets* 'Similar accomodations are provided for home teina. 

The second floor will be approached by double staircases toward the 
north end, and will have smaller staircases in the south end, leading down 
to the locker room and shower baths. This floor will be the gymnasium 
floor proper and will consist of a room 80 feet wide by 200 feet long. Here 
a gymnaain dasa al aeveral handled men any be eNnndsinf nMt at the 
mmt tune thert is ttiU- ample room lelt -for two indoor tmnis onirts.' 

The ground floor is 1 10 feet wide north and south, and 360 feet long 
cast and west and is divided into three parts. The central part is 8 feet 
high and is under the first floor. This space will be given up to necessary 
storerooms for all kinds'of gymnastic and athletic apparatus, and may event- 
ually be used for a swimming tank. It does not seem wise to undertake 
to rte fiindr for audi a taidc at this dme. The eastern and w6stem parts 
of the gnwnd floor are 40 feet high and are really wings to the main build- 
ing. In the west wing there will be a regulation size base-ball diamond on 
dirt. There will be ample room left for field event?, running broad jump 
take off, with dirt pit and a dirt run, a section devoted to shot-putting, 
. another to pole vaulting:, running high jump, etc. The floor of this entire 
wing will be of dirt. The east wing will afford sufficient space for six hand- 
ball courts^ each 40 foet by 20 feet, two squash tennis courts^ 40 feet by 25 
feet Within these wings and running under the first floor 6f the main 
building and thus surrounding the entire groud floor will be a dirt running 
track TO feet wide and 8 taps to the mile. This track will allow two 
stretches of 120 yards, each straightaway, for the use of sprinters and 
hurdlers. Directly, over this track in each wing will be a gallery at the 
same level as the floor in the gymnasium hall, i. e., the second floor of the 
. main buitding. By the use of sliding doors opening at four points foto the 
gymnasium hall, this gallefy may be used as an 8-lap board track. 

The entire building is designed so aa to give iihe very lar^t and 'best 
light: and ventilation, and under the one roof can be accommodated practice 
in baseball'i bteketbaH, tennis, hand ball, squash tennis, track aiid iield ath- 
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iettcs and gymnastics, in whtdi the entire student body cin take part at 
the same time. 

■> ■« ♦ '» > 

DUMB BELL DRILL.* 

Bj IrBCUA. Z, WiLUAMt,, Pb>tical Director J. St«t€ Institiittoii for Womeo. 

Pomatkni In Hanks of 8. ' 1 9 t ' 

1) a. Raise arms forward, place left foot forward 

b. Carry arms sideward, place lelt foot sideward' left.............. 2 

e. As exercise 1 n.,...*.............»^...........;...............^..,.........M*....^.*.i^ B 

4. ^^OSttlOa ••••••...U.M*M«.'M.....'.M..a.......M*M..............a..«......*.*M*.....**.. ' 4 

' Same right 5—6 

Repeat left and right 

2) a. Raise arms foreupwnrd, place left foot forward 3 

b. Lower arms sideward, plaee left foot sideward 3 

' c. At exercise a in iS..........;..^...............................^......,........^^... 4 

Pioaition .......................................... — .......^.^•••••.••••••••••••v-«V* ^ 

Same right ...m.....,..,...v.....*........................^.............«.. 6—8 

Repeat left and right 9-16 

3) ^'a. Raise arms siHeward, place left foot sideward «... * 1 

. |[b. Raise arms upward, place left foot backward * 2 

c As exercise a in 8...............'..,.,........... — 3 

- d. Position ..............^..*..«.-.......»....»....»...*.........>..— ..................... 4 

Same right .^...•......•..•»....................'.....„................. 5—8 

Repeat left and right 9— >16 

4) a. Raise arms sideward, place left foot forward 1 

• Jh. Lower head backward i.. 2 

ew Raise liead 

d. Position 4 

Same right 5—8 

Repeat kft and right 9—16 

GROUP 2, 

1) a. Pall ont leflb sideward, raise left arm obliquely jsideward 

upward, right arm obliquely sideward downward^.........., 1—4 

b. Same right «,...«......;.....,....,...„„.„.^..« 5—8 

c. Repeat left and right..... 9—16 

2) a. Raise arms sideward, place left foot backward J. 

b. Raise arms vflward, kneel on left knee....a......i......;...... 2 

' c. As a. in 2..„,...i,»......^,...........................,...,.„..„.„..;....»..,,.„ 3 

d. Position ..*«.......«................................„..„„„.„.,. 4 

' Same right .......]..,.■—.—.••...•....•.«............;.....»►• 5—8 

Repeat left and right 9—16 

3) aPilc N>. 1. as a. in 1 Group 2 ; . 

?f>. 2. *is a. b.-c. d. in 2 Group 2. 

Pile No. 8. as b. in 1 Gi:ouj>-2 1.....,*.....'.,..............;;..!... 



• This drill was successfully rendered by the middle grade feeUe-minded 
women of the New Jersey State Institution for feeble-minded women of tlie New 
Jcfsey State Inttitntion for Peebk-minded Women, Vineland, N, J. 
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b. No. ],. same to right 

No. 3. mine to left 

No. 2. same ktieeling on fif^t knee»...... 5—8 

c. As exercise a. in 3 « i 9 — 12 

d. A«< exercise b. in 3 , 13 — 16 

4) Files 1 and 3 as 2 in Group 2 

Pile 2 feU.ottt left fiH'wiirrl, rame arms sideward 1—4 

N*>. 1 and- No. 3 same 2 fait out ri|(ht forwani 5—3 

No. 1 and No. 3 sane. No. repeat left and righi d— 16 

GROUP 3. 

1) a. Raise amis sideward left, place left font sidewnrd left 1 

b. Swing ri^ht hell overhead to sideward right, plac:e left iout 

fiidtfward rif^ht ...*.... 2. 

Cn As exercise a -3 

d. Piisltion..... 4 

Same ri^ht 5—8 

Repeat left and right 3—16 

2) a. Raise arms sideward, place left foot sideward 1 

b. Bend Kit arm l>eU on shoulder, bend knees left foot cruss- 

step sideward right 2 

c. As exercise a m 2..........^..........m.ma%c......*...m........ .....*••.«••.•••.... 3 

d. Poa'tion fc.. ........................ 4 

Same ri^ht r..^, 5—8 

Repent left and ri^ht.. « 9—16 

3) a. As exercise a in 2 1 

b. Bend left arm bell over head, bend trunk sideward right 

foot plaee as exercise b tn 2 ................................................ 2 

c. Aa exertiae a in 2.. ; : ........................... 3 

d. Position .i. 4 

Same ri^ht 5 — 8 

Rfpeat left and ri^jht 9—16 i 

4) a. Click bells forward, place left foot forward 1 

b. Ciii-lc bdls liaekward, place left foot backward 2 

c. Raise arms sideward, place left foot sideward 3 

d. Place bells on hips». 4 

Same right , 5 — 8 

Re|teat left and right « 9—16 

When repeating last exercise bend head forward ia courtij. 



FICID MY OP THE ST. LOUIS POBUC SCHOOLS. 

SMasday, lUy 21st, UK1«. 
Wand Exorcises for Pupils of Grades V end VI 11. 



Music: — March, 4^-4 Time. 

An introduction of 8 beats will precede the exercises and an interlude 
of 16 beats will be played between the parts, during which the pupils 
remain in the starting portion. 
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PART ONE. 



FIRST EXERCISE. 

j[a) Raise wand horizontally forward and march iorward three 

i steps, close heels at four 1-4 

(b) Lower wand horizontally in rear of shoulders, mark time and 

face left 5-^ 

(c) Raise wand horizontally upward and two follow steps left side- 

wrard •••••••••••••••••••• 1 2 

(d) Lower wand forward, marjc time .and face left. 13-16 

(e) -(h) Repeat (a) and (d) 17.3a 

SECOND EXERCISE. 

(a) Raise wand horizontally in front of shoulders, arms bent, el- 

bows raised and stride left forward 1-4 

(b) Raise wand horizontally upward and bend kft knee. » 5.8^ 

(c) and (d) Return movenid^tr. 9-16 

(e)-(h) Repeat (a)-(d) with'leg; movement ri^t. . . '. . i . ^ ...... . 17-32 

THIRD EXERCISE. 

(a) Raise wand vertical, left hand on hip, right over head and 

stride left sideward I-4 

{h}. Carry wand over head, placing right hand on right hip and 

bending left knee 5-8 

c) and (d) Retunt mo^^enun ^16 

e).(b) Repeat (a)-t(l) starting right. 17-32 

FOURTH BXBRaSB. 

(«y Place wand horizontally in rear of shoulders and stride left 

backward ...^ I-4 

(b) Wand diagonally, left arm forward, right upward and bend 

left knee ' 5-8 

(c) and (d) Return movements 9-16 

(e) and (h) Repeat (a)-(d) opposite v..... 17-32: 

4x32=128 Beats. 

PART TWO. 

■ ' FIRST EXERCISE. 

(a)-(h) Repcat 'Firsc i^erGise of Part One facing and walking to 

tiie nsht » m m , , i t~32 

SECOND EXERCISE. 

(a) Raise wand horizontally forward shoulder high and stride left 

. forward * j . . . . .■ I-4 

(h) liend arms, elbows shoulder high and lower trunk forward. . 

(c) and (d) Return movements. .... 'O-*^ 

(e) and (h) Repeat (a)-{d) with leg inoirement right. . . ; 17-32 

• Raise wand vertical, left hand bri hip,' rfght over head' and 

stride left sideward : ■ '1-4 

(b) Carry wand over head placing right hand on right hip and 

bend trunk right sideward • 5-8 

(c) -(d) Return movements 9->^' 

(c)-(h) Repeat (a)-(d) opposite • 17^32 
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. . • • . . . . . . 

roURTH EXEROSB. 

(•) ' Ritse wand horaontally forward up and stride leift liackward.. 1-4. 
(b) Place wand horisbntally in rear of shoulders and bend trunk 



backward 5-8 

(c)-(d) Return movements 9-16 

(c)-(h) Repeat (a)-(d) with leg movement right 17-33 

4x32=128 Beats. 



PART THREE. 

FKST BXBRCISE. 

(During the interlude of 16 counts the wand is placed horissontally in rear 

of shoulder at 9.) -> ' •■ 

(a) Raise left leg forward, bend in front of right while Hopping 



twice on right foot 1-2 

Straii^teii left leg fonvard and two-step left'forvriifd. . . .'. .V« . 3-4 

(b) as (a), rieht and face left about with the twolst^p. ......... 5^ 

(c) and (d) Repeat (a)-(b) 9-16 



(e)-(b) Repeat (a)-(d) starting right and facing rij^t about... 17-3^ 
With the last two-step at 15-16 lower i\rand to positum forward. 

SECOND EXERCISE. 

(a) Raise wand horizontally forward up and lunge left forward. . 1-4 

(b) Place wand in rear of shoulders, turn and lower trunk right 

forward 7... I.". 5-8 

(c) and (d) Return movements. .- . . . . « ; J . 9-16 

(e)-(tr) Repeat (a)-(d) opposite^ .'.C'-!f>-32 

THIRD EXERCISE. " ' " 

(a) Raise wand vertically, left hand on left hip, right over head 

• and lunge left sideward.. '^1-4 

ifh) Carry wand over head placing right hand on right hip and 

•turning trunk rights . j . i .-. «....'.. .v. . 5-8 

(c)4.(d-) Return movements!". . . ; . i .<...'.. . '1^16 

('e)-(h^ Repeat (a)-(d) c^oitte . . . • • . ^. . .\ *f7-32 

FOURTH EXERCISE. " 

{9) Raise wand horizontally shoulder>high, arms bent,'elbow8 raised 



and lunge left backward 1*4 

(b) Straighten arms upward, turn trunk left yi turn and bend 

l^ckward 5-8 

(p) -(d) Return movements V*. . *.;..'........*.... .* .". . . ^16 

(e)-(h) Repeat (a)- (d) opposite y-3a 

4><32=i28 Bdits. ' ' 



^FriGIEHGY lisn M CONDilCTko IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
' -r ^ OF CINGINNATir O. 

The" so-Jodtcd' "Button Test'* for all around efficiency consists of the' 
following events: — running, high jumping, medicine ball throwing, rope 
d'.mbihg. (hand over hand), and one exercise on one of the followine pieces 
of apparatus: horizontal bar, parallel bars, side or long horse. The par- 
ticipants, according to their performances, receive up to 10 points for each 
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«vent. Pdpib tooring forty points ar^ entitlnl to a button with the proviso 
That failuie to make seven points in any one event will disqualify the con- 

tiestant. 

Pupils in the lower grades are classed as Juniors, and in the upper 
grades as Seniors. The tests in the track and field events for each division 
are as follows: — 

JUNIORS SENIORS 

100 YARD DASH 220 YAKD DASH 

II 1-5 second^=io points. as second^io points. 

1 1 2-5 seconds= 9 points. 24 seconds=- n points. 

II 3-5 seconds= 8 points. 25 seconds^ 8 points. 

11 4-5 scconds= 7 points. 26 seconds= 7 points. 

HIGH JUMP 

4 ft. 6 imssio points. 4 ft. 9 tn.=io points. 

4 ft 5 in.= 9 points, 4 ft. 8 in=: 9 points, 

4 ft. 4 itu^ 8 points. 4 ft. 7 In.= 8 points. 

4 ft. 3 in.3=: .7 points. 4 f^ 6 in.a 7 points. 

MfiDUlNB HALL THROW 

33 ft.=lo points. 38 ft.— 10 points. 

32 ft.= Q points. 37 ft.= 9 points, 

31 8 points. 36 ft.» 8 points. 

30 fL= 7 points. 3< ft.= 7 points. 

aOPB CUMKNO (hand OVER HAND) 

15 fi^io^tnts. 15 f^ in 9 sec.=io points. 

14 ft.= q points. i«> ft. in 10 sec.= O points. 

13 ft.= 8 points. 15 ft. in IT sec.= 8 points. 

12 ft.= 7 points. 15 ft. in 12 sec.= 7 points. 

For showing their efficipncv on apparatus twenty-four combinations on 
ihe horizontal bar, parallel bars, and the side and long horse, were selected. 
Fiom tliese. exexdses one is selected each year for one pieoe of apparatus. 
As no one knows which exercise will be chosen the boys must learn all and 
be able to perform them with such ease and precision as to get at least seven 
points for the selected exercise. The four track and field events, 
combined with four exercises on aoparatus, arc certainly an admirable test 
for physical efficiency. And if after reading the following exercises any 
one again tells you that "American" boys don't care for apparatus work, 
tdl tfieni to go to Ctncinnati. and see the apparatus wodi done tn die high 
trhoals^ not a star team, but by all the boys. 

HIGH HORIZONTAL BARS 

SENIORS 



JUNIORS 

I, Jump to bent-arm bang (or- 
dinary fn^p) and swing, at end of 
the second lorw. swing, front hip 
ciide backw. to side rest frontwiQrs: 

underswine to straight-arm hang and 
at the end of the backw. swing raise 
knees, underswing and down to side 
stand rcarwajcs. 



I. Jump to straight-arm hang 
anit swinr. at the end of the back- 
ward swine, bend arms, swing for- 
ward and front hip drde backward 

to side rest frontways; under and 
intermediate swing, raise feet to bar 
and up'J'^art (kip) to side rest fron^ 
ways; front hip circle backward and 
down to side stand fraatwiss. 
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2. Jump to straight-arm hang and 
swing, at the end of the forward 
swing, squat backward left between 
hands to kneehang and swing up for- 
ward; drop lMickwird» squat for- 
ward left and iindenwui(r» interme- 
diate swins: and repeat the above 
with the right leg; drop backward, 
squat forward and down to side stand 
rearways. 

3. Jump to atraight-ann hang; 
raise both knees forward, then turn 
over backward, straighten knees (the 
Icct to bar) ; front hip circle back- 
ward to side rest frontways; lower 
forward slowly and flex hips (feet to 
bar) ; turn over backward with in- 
steps resting atzahst bar (bird's 
nest); return and straighten knees.* 
feet to bar; sauat backward with 
both lees and lower to hang rear- 
ways {ictt donniward) and jomp 
<bywn» 

HIGH PARALLEL BARS 



2. Jump to straight-ann hang and 
swing; u^istart (kip) to side rest 
frontways; underswing and pull up 
to tide rest Irmtways at the end of 
the Backward swing (i. e. back jise) ; 
front hip circle faackwird and down- 
to side stand frontways. 

3. Jump to straight-arm hangr 
slowly raise both knees upward and 
squat backward, then extend knee» 
(lees upward) tp side han^ rear- 
ways ; lower backward to back hanfc 
(feet downward); release grasp of 
the left (or right) hand, 4-4. turn 
and reo-rasD bar; pull up left and 
right alternately to side rest front- 
ways; lower backward with both 
kneies raised lorwittd to stmieht-arm 
hang, Iwer the legs and down. 



JUNIORS 

In c ros s -stand frontways, hands on 
end* 

1. Jump to straight-arm rest, 
drclc left leg under left hand and 
rest on bar in front of right hand; 

turn left to straddle seat behind 
hands (screw mount left) ; raise both 
legs backward, intermediate swing 
and back scissors; grasp bars in front 
of thighs; ra»e both legs backward, 
swing fnward and rear vault left or 
right. 

In cnas-stand rearways, hands on 

end. 

2. Turn over backward to lean- 
ing rest frontways ; bend and straight- 
en arms once; intermediate swing, 
si|uat rest left behind left hand and 
swing right leg forward ; swing right 
leg backward, the left to join the 
ri^t and front vault right. 

iFn;c^oss-stand friontways, imide 
grasp tt end. 
5. Jump up lightly, turn over 



SENIORS 

A short run precedes the caeidse. 

1. Leap to .straight-arm rest 
(about 1-3 distance in the bars), in- 
termediate swing and front scissors 
mount behind hands; grasp bars be- 
hind thighs, roll over backward to 
straddle seat behind hands ; raise both 
legs backward, Swing forward to rear 
vaiilt left and }^ turn left 

In cinss-atnd frontways witl^ in- 
side graso at end. 

2. Jump up slightly, turn over 
backward, flex thighs over body and 
immediately upstart (kip)* to straight- 
arm rat, intermediate swing and 
turn over forward with straii^t body 
to unoer arm balance; roll over fbr- 
wari] on left bar to outside crossseat; 
rfar vault dismount right OVer botfl 
bars and turn left. 

A short run precedes the exercise. 

3. Leap to upper arm hang (in 
center), swing forward and flex 
thighs over body, swing backward 
and back rise to straddle seat behind 
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luclcwardt flex thtghs over body and 
iminctliatcty upstart (kip) to straddle 
teat in front of the hands; grasp 
bars in front of thighs, roll over for- 
ward to straddle seat; again grasp 
bars in front of thighs; raise both 
Icfss Wkward,. swing forward and 
finisH %vith flank vault foi^ward left 
(or r5ri»0« 



hands; grasp bars behind thig^; 
lower backward to upper arm rest 
and thighs flexed over body, continue 
turn over backward with straighten-^ 
ing the hips, swing forward^ flex 
thighs over body and upstart (kip)^ 
with lieft leg lowered on right baf 
and screw mount forward left to 
leaning rest frontways, both hands 
on further bar; squat vault over near 
bar to inside side stand and immedi- 
ately flank vault iorw. left (or 
right) over farther bar. 



SIDE HORSE 



JUNIORS • 

A short run precedes the exercise. 

I. . Thief vault forward to side 
rest rearways; >4 flank circle back- 
ward left to side stand frontways 
and immediately flank vault right 
(over (croup.) 

In side stand frtmtways, hands on 
pommels. 

1. Screw mount backward left on 
croup; front scissors; feint with right 
leg and rear vault mount on neck; 
raise both legs backward to moment- 
.ary free rest and straddle dismount 
forward. 

3. 5^ flank circle left (under 
right hand) to side rest rearways, 
and immediately y^, circle left (back- 
ward) with left leg to side riding 
rest; screw mount forward right on 
croup; feint with right leg ai^ rear 
vault right (over iimIl) 



SBNKAS.. . 

A short run precedes the exercise. 

1. Straddle vault forward to side 
rest rearvN ays ; squat backward to side 
rest frontways; Yz circle left with 
right leg (under right hand) and 
immediately schson sideward left 
then right; ^ circle right (bad[- 
uard) wi^ right leg to side rest 
frontways; feint with left leg and 
rear vault left with ^ turn right. , 

In side stand frontways, hands on 
pommels. 

2. 4.4 flank circle left to side 
stand frontways; ^ flank drcle left 

to side rest rearways and immediate-^ 
ly 14 circle left (backward) with 
left leg; circle ri^ht (backward), 
with right leg to side rest frontways; 
feint left and flank vault right (over 
croup.) . 

3. Right hand on left pommel 
and 5-4 turn left, circle left with 
right leg to cross riding seat on 
croup; feint with right leg and Yz 
circle (backward) with ripht leg to 
side rest frontways; immediately 
circle right with left leg (under left 
hand) to right angle, then circle right 
leg over croup to meet the left (right 
arm between thighs) and screw dts:^ 
naount backward r^t 
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. XiONG 

JUNIORS 

A run precedes every exercise. 
. I. Lcsp to momentary free, rest 
frontways (hands on neck) ^and low- 
er to straddle - (riding) mf ifT the 
saddle; place both hands on end and 
raise bott) legs backward to a leaning 
rest frontways; straddle dismount 
forward. 

a. Leap to 'squat rest on croup 
(hands on croup); stand erect; leap 

to momentary free rest on neck and 
straddle dismount backward (J4 turn 
left or rifsht) to crossstand front- 
ways. 

3* Rear vault right (hands on 
croup) with turn left to side stand 
frontways at saddle and immediately 
flank vaui; riglit 



HORSE 

SENIORS 

A run precedes every exercise. 

1. Leap to leaning reist' front- 
(hamls.aa nieck) ; straddle de- 
mount forward. 

2. Leap to momentary free rest 
frontways (hands on neck) and 
straddle vault forward. 



3. Front scissors mount (J^ turn 
left or right) to leaning rest front- 
ways (hands on croup) ; lower to 
straddle scat in saddle and immedi- 
ately turn over backward to cross- 
stand frontyKays. 



1 « 



CRITICAL OPINIONS OP THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
FOR SCHOOLHYGIENE IN PARIS, FRANCE. 



In the following are a few but weighty critSdsms whidi suggest that 
this last International Congress was of little, if any, significance; 

**lt was evident that.^is congress was not an undertaking which wiss 

considered of. any importance by the municipality or even by private people, 
nor did it suggest earnest preparation and dignity. In Nurnberf^ and in 
London the problems of school hygiene were met w^ith keen interest and 
enthusiasm as they referred to our most important public institution, the 
school* The deliberations were ' ibout our most predous possession, the 
;hild? The welfare of the child meant the future of th^ nation. ' Every- 
one realised we have much to accomplish and to improve, therefore^ we 
will learn together and from each other. Paris did not take us very seri- 
ously. The various sections, which met only on three days, were admon- 
ished from the beginninir, to complete their work between lO and I2, so 
that the afternoons would be jree. Thanks to the presiding officer this 
was mad^ possible, although the discussions and general exchange of thought 
and experience were cut to a' minimum. Every afternoon there vi^re ex- 
hibitions ,in the large haH of the congress building. 'Seances de gymnas- 
tiquc OMaiparie' was the promising title of these exhibitions. From what 
I have seen and heard, for I did not attend all, dancing and rhythmical 
exercises formed the major part of these "gymnastique comparie.'* Great 
was the applause, and huge bouquets were presented to the teachers. The 
president declared in tHie final meeting, that these exhibitions had been the 
"Qon'' of the congress. The dances were pretty^ but- they did not' bdong 
there. What we received 

im generally speaking, not what we expected, 
and what was detected of us was less than we anticipated." — C L. S. 
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PmSM INTRODUCES A THIRD WEEKLY OYMRASTIC 
HOUR AND DAILY HI MINUTE OYMNASTICS. 



The following are the new regulatuMit fnvmii^ the physicil cduca- 
turn in mil the public schools of Pnissta: 

I. Thf^re are to be thfce obligatory 4iour8 for physiciJ cducatfon for 

the middle and upper grades of the public schools, as there have been in 
the high schools, seminaries and middle schools. The additional time shall 
especially be devoted to athletic exercises (track and field work) games, 
tramps and other exercises in the open such as skating, rodelu (a form of 
sledding with a bob-sled) etc Swimming is also to be taught in these 
hours. This measure can only then be fruitful, however, and be of service 
in raising our national physical standard, when it is introduced without 
otherwise overburdening the pupils. The number of school hours is there- 
fore not to be increased. The hour formerly devoted to German writing 
is to be set aside for the above purpose. In the half day schools where 
formerly i-iV^ hours were prescribed for gymnastics the time is to be in- 
creased to hours, or better, 3-4 hours. Added to dui are the ex" 
eidses mentioned under II. 

II. In accordance with the decree of June 7th, 1907, extMrtments 
were made in the various schools with exercises aimed to counteract the 
evil effects of prolonged sitting and to stimulate circulation, digestion, and 
also to impress carriaj^e. The reports have been uniformly favorable. 
Therefore, it is hereby ordered that in all schools exercises of this kind are 
to be ffvok on fiie dajrs when there is no gjminastic or play hour. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS: 

1. Exercises are to be in the open; in the class room only after thor- 
ough ventilation. 

2. In the class room such exercises are , to be avoided whidi create 
dust. Exercises necessitating standing or lying on dke desfcs are to be 
avoided. 

3. It is understood that all exercises, in order to have the desired 
effect, are to be accompanied by proper breathing, which is to be intelli- 
gently taught during tfie regular gymnastic hour. 

4. Exercises are not to be given immediately after breakfast. 

5* The exercises are not to take place during recess, since this time 
i^ to be devoted entirely to recreation of .the pupil; they are best given just 
before the ivoess. This latter -lias been -reported as the bat tiflM. 

. 6. The best results have been obtained wihere'the dass^roont' teacher 
exercised with the class. 

III. For every jrrade of sdK)ol it must be the ultimate aim in' gym- 
nastics to formulate the exercises so that they create a desire on the part 
of the pupil for voluntary pursuit of these same exercises outside of school 
hours, thus making them a habit throughout life. The creation of free 
play hours or play afternoons % dierefore, to be encouraged earnestly.— 
G. I«».S. 
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n.AY AND PLAY6R0UIID& 

THE MUSCUUR MAUL 

It irmst have been easy to make a big hit 
With the girls of our grandmothers' days, 
When all they dared venture to do was to flit 
In their straitjackets fashioned of stays 
And watch their fond lovers performing gieat stunts 
Of marveloua strength and of skill 
Ah, yes, any agile and mnscnlar dnnce 
Could capture the heart of a fair lady once! 
I. wish it were possible atiUI . . \ 

It is trying to pose as an oaken limbed knight 
Before a fair feminine vine 

Whom yon know in the brawniest tonmeys can amite 
You soundly five bouts out of nine 
You follow her out on the golf links some day 
And drive just your prettiest, but 
She addresses her hall, and it whistles away 
Till in distance, yonr poor little golfie display 
Appeal like a'frivilons putt. • 

In yachting and driving it's ever the same^ — 
She does them distressin^y well 
Ton reaUy can't mention a sport or a gsme 
Wherin she's not apt to excel. 
We men thought she'd leaye ns our automobile; 
But it didn't ooenr to her thus. 
So she's cutting the comers on only two wheels. 
While the poor timid man who must ride wi^ her feels 
She is going the limit and pliis! 

* * ' 

Since in spheres where we once so triumphantly wrought, 
We men are so badly bereft. 

We shall have to play even by turning our thought 

Toward the things that the women have left 

So we'll learn to embroider, to knit and crochet, 

Andd their triumphs we'll never begrudge, . 

-Till sometime weHl fill their poor hearts with dismay,. 

And they'll worship us dnce well know better than they 

Just how to make tatting and fudge. 

— Nixon Waterman. 
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SKIPPING ROPE. 

Did }ou ('vcr skip or jump th^ rope? Yon, pliiin]» Iteauty to whom 
the fear of ^jrowirifj "Ftmit" is ns a nipfhtmarc? You, slpiulcr ^istcr, whose 
waist is be^nnning to lose something of its shape, grace and perfection? 
Ton, mediuin-wdght swoman- ot . 40 or oyer, with the dread of that 
^'settled'' look and figure rendering you periodically faint? 

Cast the eyes of your memory back, all of you, to those far happy 
days, when ymi and all the other little girls of your acquaintance skipped 
gayly to school and hnck on many a hri^'ht sprincr morning, those joyous- 
ly exciting recesses whon the lot of you jumped the rope together. 

Ah\ You remcnilxT? 

Then you see the point of this Ktor)% of course. 

Kone of you had a thick waist or stiff knees or a heavy carriage in 
those days had you? And all of you, thoueh you never gave the matter 
a thought, were slim and lithe and graceful. And it was a heap of fun 
to skip and jump the rope, wasn't it? Well, then — what's the matter 
with the skipping rope now? 

No woman past 25, naturally, will do well to try how many times 
she can junij) in succession, nor to essay the "pepper, salt, mustard, 
vineerar" diversion too rapidly or to often; adult hearts may not take 
kindly to sudden exercises of such ultra active order. But to jump the 
rope easily, lightly, gracefully, why, there's no hetter exercise or recrea- 
tion. Try it, and see how digestion, complexion, spirits and temper all 
merrily improve and respond. 

The individual skipping rope costs little, and the only requisite for 
its successful use is a shortened skirt — the long skirt of the grown 
woman interferes with the upward sweep of the rope. But, since all 
exercise is best taken out of doors, if possible, the skirt may be pinned 
up, supposing this the only obstacle to joyous skipping. If the skipping 
positively cannot be indulged outdoors, open all tiie windows and skip 
in your bedroom and bathing suit, or some similarly curtailed and airy 
garment. Speaking of bathing suits, next to swimming skipping, prop- 
erly undertaken, is the ideal exercise for women. It brings into play 
all the lines and muscles too often allowed to deteriorate for lack of use. 

Most women, for instance, lean forward, bend to the front far more 
and oftener than they lean backward or sway to the side or the rear — 
which is the reason of the special good ^ects of swimming upon the 
female divine. A large majority of women have a tendency to "sink. in.'' 
at the waist line just as soon as they leave off regular gou or tennis'tir 
*'gym" work. A larger majority unconsciously adopt the tread of a sub- 
limated elephant just as soon as they leave otf dancing or mnnig. Most 
of all, perhaps, learn to carry the entire torso stifily, with an induced 
and altogether unnecessary awkwardnoss born of neglected, disused 
muscles after the thirthieth birthday For all these faculty and regret- 
able conditions the skipping rope is a delightful alternative and cure. 

To reap the greatest benefit from the niendly rope, use it regularly 
but spaiingly at first, ^tand straight to beginn with, take a good, loiDg 
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breath of fresh air, arid skip lightly, usin^ the right and left foRt alter- 
nately at- first. When this has become easy and graceful — and be svffe 
to use the toes freely, nevey to alight flatfootcd — jump, with both feii. 
When fhiB feat hafi lost the charm of novelty, try various wayf of skip||- 
ing, forward,' backward, round and round, al^^the pretty, grace and heiu^ 
bringing stunts that you knew and loved s^well in childhood. Almost 
before yori know it, you'll find ymirs^olf looking forward eagerly to tl^e 
daily five or ton minutes of skippm;,^ rope pleasure — five minutes twice 
a day being better than a single ten-minute period. You'll find, loo, 
that your color, circulation, deep breathing, nerves and digestive iunc- 
tions have all changed for the better, and that you are sleeping like the 
proverhial hahy. Now is the time to -go on skipping regularly, ''forever 
•*n* ever," as the children sav. 

If you have a long hall, secluded veranda or other airy space in 
which to play, and if you like companionship, get some other womanf<lr 
women to play with you. There's no better fun than concerted skipping; 
iwo at a time, unless it be the regular "jump the rope" game, for which 
;i3 youngsters we "counted out"' and "jumped in"' duly and with stated 
• trder. The caution against too hard or sudden work of the kind must 
be observed, especially in the beginning, because the play is so nice and 
exhilarating that it presents almost irresistible temptations to excess, 
particularly when you see the other woioian's rounded arms go up and 
her form assume correspondingly graceftd lines and preeautionB. But 
this is all the caution that is necessary, and you might even, having 
needed space, give a skipping rope party to sundry joyoushearted friends 
and comrades. 

There arc few prettier sight< thon that afforded by a line or group 

of laughing, bright-eyed women, lithely skipping— to music, if you will 

— or jumping the rope that two of the number twirl rapidly. And as 

a modest, inexpensive aid to health and beauty the skipping rope de- 

srerves a first prize. . ■ . . . ; ^ 

- — ' — ■ « • » ■ . • ^- -.' ] 

EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL JOURNALS AND PHYSIOfOGIC 
AND HYGIENIC NOTES OF INTEREST. 

. . Bjr D. H. PERD. KRflGfl. M. D., PhibdelpliUi. i • ^ ^ ^: 

The magazine TuhercuJnsb, the monthly of the International Anfi- 
ruberculo;is Association, published in Berh'n. contains a comprehensive study 
of the relation of alcoholism to tuberculosis mortality, by Dr. Jacques Ber- 
tillon of Paris^ the well known statistician. It is well illustrated with 
charts and tables. ^ 

Some of Dr. BertiIlon*s conclusions are: i. Alcohol is the most prom- 
inent predisposing oiuse in the spread of tubereulosis in France; 2, m orjder 
successfully to combat tuberculosis the attack must be centered on the les* 

sening of alcoholism; 3, from the figures compi'ed, which show the death 
rate from tuberculosis in the North nearly double that in the South .(230 
as against 140 per 100,000), Dr. Bertillon conclude that inc^^d,jise of 
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wine in the northern departments would materially lessen the mortalitf 
from consumption. He bases this conclusion on the fact that the inhabi- 
tants of northern France drink spirits in large quantities as opposed to the 
light wines so freely used in central and southern France. He says: "If 
the people of the twenty-eight northern departments drank light wines or 
beer, they would loie the desire for distilled liquors and the i^thtsis ddith 
rate would fall to 140 per 100,000 as it has in central France. This would 
mean a saving of 16,500 deaths from tuberculosis a year." 



THE BATH TIME 
'In connection with the question of the hour at which a bath should 
be taken, the following simple rules may be useful. Take cold baths on 
rising in the morning, and warm ones just before retiring. In taking 
Turkish or Rxisstan baths, the hour need not be considered, except as in all 
baths, none of which should be taken less than an hour or so before or after 
meals. Where it is pos'^ible. ii<;e fresh, clean rain water for the bath. 
This is the nearest approach to distilled water, which is too expensive for 
geneial use. Soft water is next best to rain water, and a little borax or 
ammonia in hard water will soften it. Brisk rubbing should always follow 
a bath; then the bath will do all that is claimed for it in the wiqr of reno- 
vating the person, invigorating the system, increasing the fineness and sqft- 
ness of the skin, and making one look and feel younger. Cleanliness of the 
skin has a great effect on the general health, and it is well known that if 
one has been exposed to infection the best thing to do by way of precaution 
is to take a hot bath immediately. It is a mistake to remain too long in a 
tepid bath. Thirty minutes should be the limit. Throughout the winter 
and early spring it is best, if one is at all liable to chill's, to take one's bath 
at night, just before going to bed* If taken in the daytime, brisk exf^rctse 
immediately afterwards — either walking or dumb-bell' practice— » highly 
beneficial— "H^d^A/' London. 

From San Francisco comes news which is both startling and appalling. 
Diseased and tuberculous meal's are to be admitted to the markets of that 
city, the local health board having rescinded the rules by which unfit food 
of die kind has formerly been excluded. Thb means that the diseased meat 
will go to markets patronized by the poor, and will be sold for less than 
healthy meat. 

The statement that such an action has been taken by the health board 
because the restrictions against diseased meats were harmful to business 
interests is shocking enough; but well may respectable, intelligent citizens 
of the Golden Gate stand agast, when their health oflBcer makes a statement 
like the following, which is. credited to him by the San Francisco CaUt 

"I believe that this matter of tuberculosis is a survival of the fittest, 
anyway. Proper livinp: and cleanliness for each person make him strong to 
resist the disease, but 1 think further measures arc practically useless, on 
account of the great prevalence of the disease. Vaughan, of Ann Arbor, 
has prepared very classic Statistics, in which he found, by performing an 
autopsy on all bodies brought to the morgu^ of several large dties, that at 
least 75 per cent, of all the people showed' sigpis of having or of {having hatt 
at some timfc tuberculosis." 
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. The Philadelphia NorM American comments upon this pkiQt «f news 
in a manner which is so much to the ppmt that we reprmt'a portion M 

what it says: 

"It is difficult indeed to realize that in the twentieth century there still 
live physicians whose honest thoughts are identical with those of the French 
aristoci:ats of the old regime, before Madame Guillotine upreared her two 
anus for her bloody preaching. 

"They were not consciously cruel, the laded and wigged and powdered 
people who felt no concern for the peasantry, whether they starved in the 
fields or were crushed under the nobles' carriage wheels. They believed 
in the survival of the fittest. They owned all property, human and inani- 
mate. Their rights were vested, and, therefore, the only ones existent to be 
respected. 

"It requires, a sense of historic proportion to be fair to those men and 
women whose careless tyranny caused that bloody wave. But their beliefs 

do not to-dnv ?eem more barbarously obsolete than those we hear quoted of 
the officer of an American community in charge of the lives of 'liundreds of 
thousands of human beings. 

"Spread tuberculosis where, when and how you please. The germs 
are all around, anyhow. If you are poor and unenlightened, you will be 
apt to become q)nsumptive and accept the infliction of a curable disease as 
a death sentence. You are better out' of the way in any instance. Men 
whfr raise cAtle and men who sell meat are propertied men. T^ey are the 
ones to be protected in their profits. You are ignorant. You are poor. 
Your powers of resistance of infection are reduced by your inheritance of 
lowered vitality from the constant, confined toil of generations of your city- 
' bred, factory-trained ancestors. You are not of the fittest. What right, 
then, have you to ask for safeguards against germ poisoning that might, per* 
mit you to survive?" 

. If this be not a fair summary of that official opening of the markets 
of a great city to tuberculous meat, we confess our inability to paraphrase 
plain EngliA wox6%r^The Fresh Air jl^4fAaf»«» Philadelphia. 



The wise physician well understands the therapeutic value of fun and 
a cheerful spirit. Medicine may be a necessary and powerful agent in the 

treatment of illness, but it may fail where fear or melancholy joins hands 
with the disease. Cheer up! Smile! Let a few thrills of humor run ever 
so weakly through the veins and tickle the risiblcs. The hostile forces of 
disease and worry can be driven back by the benevolent microbes of mirth. 
^Eugene Thufing, in the "Chrde.'^ 

It isn't tfiie walking merely, It is keeping yourself in. tune for a walk, 
in the spiritual and bodily condition in whidi you can find entertainment 

and exhilaration in so simple and natural a pastime. You are eligible to 
any good fortune when you are in a condition to enjoy a walk. When the 
air and the water taste good to you, how much else will taste sweet! When 
the exercise of your limbs affords pleasure, and the play of your senses upon 
the various objects and shows of nature, quickens and stimulate your spirit, 
your relation to the world and to yourself is wlhat it should be-rsimple 
and direct and wholesome. — John Burroughs, 
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- ODJ^FARATIVE MUSCULAR POWER-^A man of thirty wigh- 

infe ort Jin average a hundred and thirty pounds, can dfag, according to 
Regnier, only a hundred and twenty pounds. The proportion of the weight 
dtavvn, to the weight of his body is no more than as twelve to thirteen. A 
draught hor?;p can exert, only for a few seconds, an effort equal to about" 
tivo-thirds of his own w^eight. The man, therefore, is stronger than the 
horse. But, according to Plateau, the smaller:' iiisect drags without difficulty 
five, six;' >tbi,-ibd twenty times its own w4ig^t.' The cockchafer draws 
^urteeh times its ftwn weight and more. Other coleoptera lare able to pui; 
themselv^ into equilibrium with a force of traction "reaching as high as 
fbrty-two times their own weight. Insects, therefore, when compared with 
the* vcrtebrata which we employ as beasts of draught, fhave enormous mus- 
cular power. If a horse had the same relative strength as a donacia, the 
tractioii it could exercise would be equivalent to some sixty thousand pounds. 

M. Plateau has also adduced evidence of the fact • ^at in the saijse 
group of insects, notably differing in weight, the smaller and lighter will 
manifest the greater strength. To ascertain its pushing power, M. Plateau 
introduced the insect into a card-paper tube, whose inner surface was slight- 
ly roughened. The creature perceiving the light at the end through a 
transparent plate, whidli barred its passage, advanced and pushing the latter 
forvirard with all its mig^t and main, especially if excited a litde. The 
^late pushed forward acted on a lever connected with an apparatus for 
lif^suring the effort made. In this case also, it turned out that the com> 
parative power of pushing, like that of traction, is greater in proportion 
as the size and weight of the insect are small. Experiments to determine 
the weight which a flying insect can carry, were performed by means of a 
thread with a ball of putty at the end, whose mass could be augmented or 
reduced' at will.- The result is that during flight an insect cannot carry 
a weight sensibly greater than that of its own body. Consequently, man, 
less heavy than the horse, has a greater relative muscular power. Dhe dog, 
less heavy than the man, drags a rompnratively heavier biirden. Insects, as 
their weights grow less and less, are able to draw more and more. It would 
appear, therefore, that the muscular force of living creatures is in inverse 
proportion to their mass. — **HeaIih/' London. 



The majority of people hardly appreciate how mudi we are creatures 
of habit, nor how much habit ha$ to do with our daily lives; yet it is our 
habits which give us our individual characteristics, and which make us differ 

from one another. Habit even affects our walk and the carriage of our 
body, and one can often tell a man's trade or occupation by observing his 
manner on the street. The old farmer, who has used the muscles of the 
chest more than those of the back, becomes stoop-shouldered,, and he carries 
his arms ihalf-flexed, because his work has developed the flexor muiscles and 
not the extensors. There is excuse for this, but sometimes a mere foolish 
physical habit becomes so fixed that it is most diflicult to root out. It is to 
habit, also, that we owo our characteristic expression of countenance. 

(^ther muscles, like tlie heart, can be wrongly educated. If by run- 
ning and other violent exercise long continued, it gets into the habit of 
working too hard, it will pump away at that rate all the time; and besides 
the damage of forcing too much blood to certain parts, it will wear out too- 
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soon. A penon may also acquire the habit of eating enormoiis quantities 
oi food, and may distend his stomach to accommodate the burden, until 
by-and-bye it becomes relaxed and habitually torpid. It is first slow from 

necessity, and by-and-bye becomes slow from force of habit. As an oppo- 
site extreme, sometimes jwople coddle their stomachs too much with soft, 
bland food, and too little in quantity, until it loses its ability to digest 
ggod meal. Such a stomach needs a course in gymnastics, by giving it ajii ' 
injcreased apnount of work to do upon substantial food. We do not n^o 
that improper food should be' put' injto the stoniach, for this or. ahy.dfher 
purpose. Rich pastry, mince pies, fried foods of every descriptibn sho;uI^ 
never be eaten. But an invalid need not live perpetually upon milk^and 
gruel. — "Health/' X,ondorL. , .. , . ,.i . 

BO0K REVIEW. ■ ^ ' 

.— *THE SEXUAL QUESTION," by August Forel, . t)., Ph. 

D., LL. D., bcinsj an English translation (from the French) by Dr. C. F. 
Marshall, F. R. C. S., London, England. 536 pages, 6V2 by 93/2 inches. 
Published by Rebman Company, 1123 Broadway, ^Jcw York City. Mailing 
price, $5.50. 

As educators, social workers, physicians, and members of other pr()it'> 
sions inquire more deeply into the causes of much of the misery surroundirig 
us, and also into the causes of so many physical and mental phenomena of the 
adolescent boy and girl, the fact is continually brought before them that 
much is the result of the sexual life of man. In this wonderful book, "The 
Sexual Question" Dr. Forel ha^ treated the subject from two points: first, 
as a study of nature, and secondly, as a study of the psychology of man in 
health and in disease. 

In nineteen chapters Dr. Forel, in a masterly manner, treats of the 
reproduction of livinc; bein?s, the evolution or descent of living beings, the 
sexual appetite, psychic irradiations of love in man and in woman, ethnology 
of the sexual life of man and of marriage, s?xual evolution and pathology, 
the influence of environment, the sexual question in religion, medicine, 
political economy, pcda^otry and art. 

The last chapter is devoted to Dr. Forel's conclusions, to Utopian ideas 
on the ideal marriage of the future, and to biliographical remarks. 

The book will be a valuable help to educators, lawyers,- phvsicians, in 
fact to all who are interested in laws underlying the actions of human beings 
when moved by thb second strongest instinct of all living beings. The 
book Is hi'Thlv recommended. To be had from Mind and Body, Herold 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis, 

—"MAKING TJFK WORTH VVHILK.' hv Herbert N. Fisher, 
318 pages, s'^t by 7 H inches. Published by Poubleday, Page &. Co., New 
York. Mailing price, $i..^2. 

The author calls the publication "a book on health — and more." It 
consists i»f three parts, part .1 treating of the whole question of health. ' 
part II of the individual and his health,- and i>art III of the difficulties laid 
in the way of sensible reform in many of our habits bv custom and b\ fnols. 
This part ends bv proposing measures to gain the desired end, i. e., Health. 
Thn hook K well worth reading by every teacher. To be had from 
Mind and Body. 
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— "FIRST AID." Industrial edition. A manual of instruction by 
Major Charles Lynch and Lieutenant M. J. Shields, published by P. 
BUkistoris, Son Si Co., Philadelphia. 

Th» Red Cross text book has been prepared especially for the tiidiift- 
trial workers. The present edition will also appear in Polish, Lithuanian, 
Italian and Slovak, so that it may be read by the majority of minors. 
Much of the material of this book is published also in the regular Red 
Cross Textbook. The descriptions of accidents, their causes, how to avoid 
them, and how to treat the injured are clear and good. The book ought 
to find a place in every work-shop and store. To be had from Mind and 
Body. 

—"HOUSING REFORM," a handbook for use in American cities, 
by Lawrence Veiller. 214 pages, 53^ by 8 inches, published by Charities 
Publicatioin Committee, New York. Mailing price, $1.25. 

As Mr. deForest points out in the introduction, this book Is written 
by ^the person most competent by knowledge and experience to deal with 
the subject:" Mr. Veiller is qualified both as reformer and as a public 
offidal to treat housing reform in a practical way. He tells not only the 
need but the remedy, and hnw to secure it. 

The contents of the fourteen chapters are: Housinfr Evils and Their 
Significance. Some Popular Fallacies. Congestion and Overcrowding. 
The Housing Problem a Threefold One. How to Start a Movement for 
Housing Reform. The Essentials of a Housinn; Investiisation. Modd 
Tenements and Their Limitations. Municipal Regulation. Essential 
Principles of a Housing Law. What a Housing Law Should Contain. 
The Enforcement of Housing Laws. How to Secure Legislative Reforms, 
and lastly. The Field of Private Effort. A Chapter of "Dont's." 

This is a book that should be read bv all teachers as it eives them an 
intelligent insieht into one of the great reform movements of the day. To 
be liad from Mind and Body. 

—"HYGIENE AND MORALITY," by Lavinia L. Dock, New 
York, 1910, published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. 200. This book may 
be obtained from Mind and Body, Herold BIdg., Milwaukee. Mailing 
price, $1.35. 

. This book, by Miis Dock, a registered nurse, is well wrttteo and of 
especial interest to nurses and social workers. Although the author says in 
the preface: •'Though the book is meant primarily for the nursiAg profes- 
sion — the author hopes it mav be uspful tn many other women as well," it 
seems to be> too scientific, particularly the first part of it, to be understood 
by the laity. 

The book is divided into three parts, viz.: I. The Veneral Diseases; 
IL Prostitiution ; III. The Prevention of Venereal Disease. 

It will be seen by tiiese superscrptions that it deals primarily with 
sexual hygiene. 'As a prevention of venereal diseases. The total eradica- 
tion of prostitution is proposed. Dr. Prince A. Morrow, President of the 
American Society of Sanitarv and Moral Prophylaxis, is frequently cited. 

The book is undoubtedly of value from a socialoligjc point of view. 

Dr. K. 
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JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH OUTSMUTHS, 

TEACHER OF GYMNASTICS AT SCHNEF^FENTHAL 1786—1835. 
By Eked E. Eeonard, M. D., Obcrlin College. 



More than ten years before Salzmann opened his private school at 

*chnepfenthal, Basedow had made physical training an integral part of the 
urriculum at the Dessau "Pliilanthropinum" (1774-1793). In January 
jf 1776 Simon, one of his teachers, undertook the direct oversight of this 
branch of instruction and discipline, and after him Uu 'Toit was entrusted 
(1778-1793) with the same task. Ehree years as teacher of religion and 
co-director at Dessau (1781-1784) had made Salzmann himself familiar with 
the means and methods adopted by these men, and immediatdy after his 
own school was started he assigned to Andre the direction of the daily 
gymnastic lesson and the Sunday games of pupils. A year later, in July of 
1786, this portion of Andre's duties was turned over to GiitsMuths, who 
thus became, not the first, but the tourth teacher of gymnastics in modern 
times in a school open to all classes of society. T lie pre-eminence of Guts- 
Muths among pioneers of modern physical training does not rest, therefore, 
upon priority in time, but is due rather to his long period of service^ 
almost fifty years, to the character and results of his teaching and the favor- 
able impression which it made upon visitors, and to the series of volumes 
from his pen \\ liich formed what has been aptly called the first normal school 
of physical training: lor other teachers, and not in Germany alone, but else- 
where in Europe and even beyond its borders. 

GutsMuths, son of a tanner in moderate circumstances, was born Au- 
gust 9, 1759, in the ancient Prussian town of Quedlinburg, pleasantly situ- 
ated on the Bode about thirty-five miles southwest of Magdeburg and only 
three miles distant from the northwest base of the Harz mountains. Once 
a fortified Hanseatic town, it is still partly enclosed by a turreted wall, and 
commanded from a rocky eminence at the west by an old castle which was 
for eight centuries the scat of the imperial abbesses of Quedlinburg, until the 
secularization of the abbey in 1803. The crypt of the adjacent abbey churdi 
contains the tomb of Henry the Fowler, who founded the town in the first 
half of the tenth century and with others of the Sa.xon line of Holy Roman 
emperors made it one of the royal residences. The birthday of GutsMuths 
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lies between those of Quedlinburg's two most famous sons in modern times— 
the poet Klopstock, born thirty-five years earlier, and Karl Ritter, the father 
of scientific geography, born in 1771. His own farlv borne, No. 122 auf der 
Polle, is marked by a memorial tablet ol marble, ^ncn by the Berlin Turn- 
lehrer-Vercin and unveiled with appropriate ceremonies April 16, 1871. It is 
said that, kept much at home and denied the dose companionship of other 
children, he would dimb the roof almost daily and sit there for hours at a 
time to gaze away at the Harz, and over the nurseries and gardens for 
which the town was celebrated then and upon which £urope and America 
still draw for supplies of flower and vepetable seeds. 

The boy's first library consisted of a great Bible illustrated with beauti- 
ful copperplate engravings, an old geography with woodcuts of the different 
races of men, and, best ^oved of dl, the "Acerra philologica," in German. 
This last book, containing hundreds of sdecdons from ithe wridngis' of well- 
known Greek and' Latin authors, he .read tbrough a score of times, he said, 
and it may have given him his first introduction to the gymnastics of the 
ancients. He was also fond of working with tools, and skilful with his 
pencil and afterwards with brush and paints. In the spring of 1773, while 
he was in his third year at the Gymnasium or classical secondary school of 
Quedlinburg, his father died. Four years later, upon recommendation of 
the prorector of the Gymnasium, he became private tutor in the family of 
Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm Ritter, a respected physician in the town and medical 
adviser to the then abbess of Quedlinburg, Princess Anna Amelia, sister of 
Frederick the Great. GutsMuths now found his time fully occupied. Be- 
sides preparing his own school tasks, he must teach the two oldest of Dr. 
Ritter's four sons and a merchant's boy whom he had also accepted as a 
pupil, and to fit himsdf the better to discharge the new duties he studied 
carefully Basedow's "Elementarwerk" (1774) aitd especially the "Mcth- 
odenbuch" (1770). 

In 1799 GutsMuths entered the university of Halle, intending to take 
. up the study of theology; but inclination led him to attend as well courses 
in mathematics, physics and modern languages (includini^ English and 
Italian), and pedagogy, too, continued to interest him greatly. After three 
years in Halle he returned to Quedlinburg to resume his old position in the 
Ritter housdiold, where there were now six children, five of them boys and 
the oldest bardy nine years old. The next to the youngest, aged three, was 
Karl, the geotrrnnhfr-fo be. Only two years later, in June of 1784, Dr. 
Ritter succumbed to a severe attack of typhoid fever. His young widow 
found herself unable to continue the salan- which GutsMuths had been 
receiving, but he was unwilling to desert the family in its time of need and 
was easily persuaded to remain for another year in spite of the changed 
circumstances. 

During this same year Christian Gottfailf Salzmann was making prep- 
arations to open his new educational institution at Schnepfenthal, about 

seventy miles away to the south and west in a straight line. Already teachers 
had been selected, but outside of his own large family there were no pupils 
on the grounds. He decided to receive without charge, as the first of these, 
some promising lad not yet beyond his sixth year, and having learned of 
Dr. Ritter's death from a publtsbed announcement, sent two friends to Qued- 
linburg to see whether there might not be among his sons a suitable candidate. 
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As a result, Frau Ritter was asked to part with her favorite Karlt... J^c 7, 
1785, taking the boy and his brother Johannes, four years oldcrt she.^t out 

for Schnepfenthal, accompanied by GutsMuths, and reached there at noon of 
the 9th. A stay of several days led to such favorable impressions on both 
sides that slie accepted Salzmann's offer to receive both children, and Guts- 
Muths consented to remain as a permanent assistant. He made the return 
journey 'to Quedlinburg with the widow, arranged his affairs in the home 
city, and on the 30th of the same month was again in Schnepfenthal, ready 
to begin the duties which were discharged uninterruptedly thereafter until 
within a few weeks of his death, nearly fifty-four years later. 

The life^tory of GutsMuths during the next half-century, apart from 
his work as teacher and author, is soon told. In a letter to a university 
friend, written in June of 1791, he speaks of his garden, and of cabinet- 
making and wood-turning; he has daily gymnastic exercises with the children 
in good weather, goes shooting in the fall, and in winter skates on the 
mbadows and coasts down the neighboring hills; he is an industrious botanist, 
still takes up his brush occasionally, painting portraits especially, but also 
landscapes from nature, and enjoys the use of a very good pianoforte by one 
of the. best German makers; he mentions the many distinguished visitors 
(Goethe, Wieland, Kotzebue, and others), but says that of more importance 
to him is the Gotha library of seventy thousand volumes from which he has 
permission to draw whatever books he desires, (hroug^ a menenger who 
makes trips bade and forth every day or two. The school itsdf has a good 
collection of books, and he has been made librarian. Together with an 
English pupil he has read much in that language. 

Twelve years after his arrival in Schnepfenthal, on the 15th of August, 
1 791, GutsMuths was married to Sophie Eckardt, the eighteen-year-old 
daughter of a clergyman and a niece of Salzmann's wife. For some time she 
had helped in tlie domestic economy of the school. They occupied a store- 
house on the grounds, at first, but after fifteen months moved into a home 
of their own in the little village of Ibenhain, a half-mile distant in the valley. 
There they gradually improved and beautified the dwelling and its sur- 
roundings, laid out a garden which became famous for its flowers and fruit, 
and by the purchase of adjoining pieces of ground from time to time came 
at length to be possessors of a considerable estate, the source of much pleasure 
and not a little profit. The family life seems to have been .an ideal one. 
Eight sons and three daughters, were bom to the couple, and the mother of 
GutsMuths spent her last years with him, until her death in December of 
1808. Only two of the children married during his lifetime, but they pre- 
sented their parents with six grandchildren, "Father" Salzmann died in 
1811, but his son Karl succeeded to the directorship and the new administra- 
tion brought no change in GutsMuths s relations with the school. The com- 
pletion of fifty years of teaching, celebrated June 1, 1835, found him still 
in full enjoyment of his powers and busy in his caUing. He conrinued in 
active service up to the end of March, 1839, and died on the 21st of the 
following May after a brief and painless illness. 

In the earlier years, while pupils and teachers were few, GutsMuths 

gave instruction in various elementan,- subjects, but especially in geography 
and the French language. Gymnastics was added, as we have seen, in July 
of 1786. Later, when he had moved to Ibenhain, he confined himself to his 
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favorite subjects — the gymnastic lesson from 11 to 12 daily (until the sum- 
mer of 1835), and p;eo|iraphy and technology between 2 and 4. After 1802 
he was swimming; teacher as well. Salzmann had expected not more than 
twelve pupils at the start, but in the fall of 1785 there were already 13, in- 
cluding four of his own children, and the numbers steadily increased during 
the next two decades, to 49 in 1790, 52 in 1800, and 61 in 1803. The war 
which broke out in 1806 led to a marked falling off, followed by another 
rise, from 22 at the beginning of 1814 to 36 three years later, and 41 in 1823. 

For full information rejjarding the sort of fjymnastic exercises which 
GutsMurhs practiced with his pupils we turn, of course, to his books. With 
few exceptions they were taken out-of-doors, in a spot set apart for the pur- 
pose and provided with the necessary apparatus. Already at Dessau, and by 
his predecessor Andre at Schnepfenthal, a varied list of suitable forms had 
been elaborated: Marching in time, walking on the balance beam and 
crossing ditches on the edge of a plank, jumping over a stick placed on jump 
stands, pole vaulting, jumping across a ditch, vaulting, carrying weights with 
outstretched arms, throwing at a target, foot-races, running and jumping 
through a long rope swung by two persons, simple free exercises indoors, 
skating and coasting, and long walks. Most or all of these GutsMuths con- 
tinued to employ, modifying them, however, and making numerous additions 
as experience suggested jn During the summer of 1794, for example, or before 
it, he has the pupils going up and down a rope-ladder, swinging on vertical 
ropes, climbing a mast, hanging and traveling on the under side of a hori- 
zontal beam, balancing rods on the finger, going through various exercises 
while standing on one foot, jumping over a rope swung close to the ground, 
throwing a wooden discus, wrestling, pushing against each other, lifting a 
weight hung on a rod and moved toward or from the hands according to 
the strength of the individual^ estimating distance with the eye, and reading 
aloud so as to be heard by a person stationed at vary ing distances. He kept ^ 
an accurate record of each pupil's performances, in order to note his needs 
and progress. 

Some idea of the value of the contributions which GutsMuths made to 
the literature of physical training may be gathered from a mere list of titles, 
arranged in chronological order. It will be noticed that the books cover 
four related subjects — gymnastics proper, games, swimming, and manual 
training. 

1793. Gymnastics for the Young ("Gymnastik fiir die Jugend. Ent- 
haltend eine praktische Anweisung zu Leibesiibungen.") Two volumes, pp. 
28+672, illustrated with ten copperplate engravings and a folding sheet 
containing eight figures. 

1796. Games ("Spiele zur Uebung und Erholung des Korpers und 

Gcistes, fiir die Jugend, ihre Erzieher und alle Freunde unsdluldiger Ju- 
gend freudcn") . Pp. 22-}-496. illustrated with four plates containing 16 
figures. A second edition, unaltered, appeared the same year. 

1798. // Maniifi! of Sicimming (Kleines Lehrbucii der Schwimm- 
kunst zum Selbstuntcrricht "). Pp. 22-J-124. 

1801. Mechanical Avocations (**Mechanische Nebenbeschaeftigungen 
fiir Jiinglinge und Maenner 

1802. Games, A third edition of the book of 1796. 

1804. Gymnastics for the Young, A second edition of the book of 
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1793, but "re-writtcn throughout and much enlarged, " so as to be essen- 
tially a new work. One volume, pp. 164-32B, illustrated with 12 plates 

containing 52 figures drawn by the author. 

1809. Mechanical Jrocaitons. A second edition, unaltered, of the 
book of 1801. Pp. 14-|-4b8, illustrated with 8 toiding plates. 

1817. Mamutl of Gymnastics for the Sons of the Fatherland ("Tum^ 
buch fiir die Sohne des Vaterlandes*'). Pp. 78+300, illustrated with four 
copperplate engravings containing many figures. 

1818. Catechism of Gymnastics. ( "Katechismus der Turnkunst: kur- 
ver Abriss der deutschen Gymnasttk. Ein Leitfaden fiir Lehrer und 
Schiller"). Pp. 6-1-182. 

1833. A Alanuai of Swimming. A second edition of the book of 
1798, "revised, improved, and enlarged." Pp. 38-[-108. 

Any discussion of the contents of these volumes would prolong this 
article unduly. Readers may be referred to the American Physical Educa- 
tion Review IV: 14-16 (1899 March), and IX: 95 and 96, 105-107 (1904 
June) ; but especially to Dr. Carl Euler's "Geschichte des Turnunterrichts." 
third edition, pp. 20-4S (Gotha, 1907), and Adolt H. Netsch's "GutsMuths' 
paedagogisches Verdienst um die Pae(]a<^ogik, die (jeographie und das Tur- 
nen" (Hof a. S., Rud. Lion, 1901. 112 pp.). Reprints, translations, or 
abridgments of the "Gvmnastics,*' or compilations based upcm it, appeared 
in Denmark, Sweden, Holland, France, Austria, Italy, Greece, England and 
the United States (attributed on the title-page to Salzmann!). The first 
edition was reprinted in 1893 by A. Pichlet's Witwc & Sohn ( Vienna and 
Leipzig), and in the same year an 8th edition of the "Games" was published 
by Rud. Lion (Hot a. S.). In addition to his books on physical training 
GutsMuths wrote numerous ones devoted to Geogfaphy, and rendered an 
important service to educational science through the "Bibliothek der paedo' 
gogischen Litieratur" which he edited and published in the ytzxs 1800-1820 
(53 volumes). 

The Erxiehungsanstalt Schnepfenthal has enjoyed an unbroken existence 
down to the present day. The modern pilpriin to this historic shrine leaves 
the main line of railway between Leipzig and Cassel at 1^ ri^ittstedt, seven 
miles west of Gotha, for a short spur which leads south to Fried rich roda. 
Beyond Waltershausen the track bends to the left to avoid the first foothills 
of the Thuringian Forest, passes Ibenhain, and then curves sharply to the 
right again to disappear up a narrow valley. At the mouth of this, four 
miles from Frottstedt, is a little station where the traveler leaves the train. 
A few steps to the west, along a road which follows the base of the ridge, 
bring him to the grounds of the school, a former villa site, and on the rising 
slope, through the evergreens, appears the long main building, two stories high 
with a mansard roof and a tall pointed tower in the center. Behind the 
structure rise successive ranges of steep hills, and the view in front covers a 
wide, open, cultivated valley in which at least five villages can be counted. 
Within all is severely plain, but neat and comfortable. The walls of the 
reception room are almost hidden by rows upon rows of small portraits of 
former pupils. 

Retracing his steps to the station, and crossing the track and a stream 
just beyond it, the visitor passes the village of Rodichen at the right and 
climbs an oak-covered ridge which leads off to the north, at right angles to 
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the first. Here he finds a level spot which constituted the original Tut nplatz 
or outdoor gymnasium. A rustic fence encloses the small area, shaded by 
oaks and beeches, and a balan<%-beam, pairs of fixed jumpstands, and other 
apparatus of more recent date recall the scenes depicted in the "Gymnastics" 
of 1793. Close to the Turnplatz, at the north, lies the cemetery of the 
school, containing among others the graves ot GutsMiiths and "Father" Salz- 
mann. The former is marked with a flat stone slab, inscribed with the name 
"J. Ch. F. GutsMuths," followed by the place and date of birth and death. 

A brisk walk of ten minutes from the school out into the valley carries 
one to the villa^ of Ibenhain and along the length of its single street. The 
row of houses on either side are set close to the road, and the barnyards which 
separate rhem are hidden by tight, high fences, pierced by large double gates 
for teams and a small one at the side for the use of human beings. Down 
the center of the street flows a stream. At the far end rises the village 
church, and adjoining it — ^tfae last house on the right — ^is a two-story dwell- 
ing, better -looldng than its neighbors, the sides i^tered, but the gable end, 
facing the street, slated from peak to ground. A cast-iron tablet set in the 
gable bears the inscription "F. F. F. F. Hier wohnte Joh. Christian [read 
Christoph/] P'riedrich GutsMuths, der Bergriinder der deutschen Turn- 
kunst, geb. in Quedlinburg den 9. Aug. 1759, gest. in Ibenhain den 21. Mai 
1839. — Gestiftet von deutschen Turnern am 9. Juli 1861." It was unveiled 
on the 20th of October, 1861, in the presence of turners from Eisenach, Er- 
furt, Gotha, and Waltershauscn, and pupils and teachers fimn the Sjdinep- 
fenthal school. 



A SEVEN-DAY TRAMP THROUGH NORTHrEASTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

By William A. Stecbbr. 

We're of?! Only one who has set out on a tramp equipped for any- 
thing reasonable that may occur knows what this means. Yes, the three of 
us were ofip for a week's tramp. Dressed in serviceable dothes, the -few 
necessaries packed in a knapsack slung over the shoulders, we started care- 
free on our trip from Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, at eight o'clock on a 
bright, sunny September morning. While we had outlined our route in 
rather bold strokes and eventually hoped to land at the Delaware Water 
Gap, we had no definite plan which held us down to doing anything certain 
Qt any time or on any day. We just knew "that we were off," that the 
^-un was shining, that it was a glorious day, and that we were g^ad to get 
out of the city into the great open country. 

What wonder then that we fell into the error of most trampers and 
walked more on the first day than we should. We landed at Collegeville, 
on the Perkiomen creek, shortly after half past one o'clock, having marched 
seventeen and a half miles. Hunting up one of the many boarding houses 
located here, we ate dinner. After a rest we secured a skiff and rowed up 
this beautiful creek for a swim. The late afternoon was spent lounging 
under some of the large trees bordering the creek; After supper we were 
soon asleep — all in one larp:e ronin. 

Our expenses for dinner, supper, sleeping and breakfast (next morning) 
were $1.00. 
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The second day found us up early — and stifl. This day's tramp was 
up the Perkiomen valley. The road wound up the valley among rich farms — 
cider pressing was in progress in several places — past several old and flour- 
ising towns. 

About noon time we reached Perkiomenville. Dinner at the hotel cost 
us each forty cents. After a rest we continued our tramp. 

The main industry in most of these towns is cigar-making. Here are 
located enormous cigar factories, in which whole families — father, mother 
and the children — are employed. 

The inhabitants are mainly Pennsylvania Germans; it is perfectly safe 
to speak German to anyone you meet on the road. In fact, if inquiries as 
to direction, distance to the next town, condition of the road, etc., are made 
in German one is immediately looked upon as a friend, and is certain to 
get not only all the information asked for, but also many inside glimpses 
into the life of the inhabitants. 

We reached Palm early enough to take a bath (bath rooms are not 
found in all hotels) before supper. We slept two in a room. Supper, rooms 
and breakfast cost us each one dollar. 

People rise very early in these villages. We were awakened at six 
o'clock and at seven had a splendid breakfast, in company with the proprietor 
of the hotel, his wife and all the children. We were treated as guests of 
the family. Eight o'clock again found us saying "Auf Wiedersehen," and 
of? on the third day's tramp. 

About ten o'clock we had our first experience with a rainstorm. It 
came up so suddenly that we had no chance to go to a house. In fact, none 
was in sight. A small, low, thickly leaved tree gave us shelter until the 
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shower passed over. About eleven o'clock we passed over the watershed 
dividing the water flovvinf]: toward the Ferkiomen and the Schuylkilll from 
those flowinj^ toward the Lehigh. 

The view from this crest is magnificent. A friendly apple tree gave 
us shade and frait as we sat under it and enjoyed the scene across the great 
valley beyond. 

An hour's walk down hill brought us to Macungie. Dinner at the 
hotel cost each forty cents. We were anxious to pet closer to the Blue Ridge 
mountains and that as quickly as possible. Therefore after dinner we took 
the trolley to Alientown (cost 15 cents). After a short tour through the 
bustling town we visited the famous duck farm, where thousands of ducks 
are raised for eastern markets. Then came another trolley ride to Slating- 
ton (cost 25 cents), the Blue kidge mountains now being directly in front 
of us. After an early supper a visit was paid to one of the great slate 
quarries with which this reg^ion abounds. Supper, rooms (two in a room) 
and breakfast cost us each $1.2S. 

Our fourth day's walk was begun at eight o'clock in a drizzle. Cross- 
ing over the Lehigh river, we turned up the tow path of the canaL Since 
the railroads were built the canal is not used much.- We met only two 
canal boats, filled with anthracite coal. The large and numerous locks^ were 
interesting;. Crossing the moving water of the overflows of the canal on a 
narrow board is a unique experience for a city dweller, as a "dizzy spell" 
will be certain to precipitate one into the water. 

The scenery, where the Lehigh river forces its way through the moun- 
tains, is very fine. A tramp of nine miles brought us to Weissport. Crossing 
the canal we were received by the martial strains of "Has Anybody Here 
Seen Kelly?" played by the city, band with more fervor than correctness. 
Not expecting such a royal welcome on the threshold of a town we were 
highly elated. Upon inquiry, however, we were told that "ti e band is 
practicing;; day after tomorrow is Labor Day." A good dinner at the hotel 
soothed our disappointment, and a trolley ride up Flagstaff mountain (fare- 
10 cents) brought into view such wonderful scenery that we soon forgot the 
band. 

The grandeur of the view one has from Flagstaff mountain down upon 
Mauch Chunk and the Lehigh valley surely reminds one of Switzerland. 

The same trolley took us down the other side of the mountain and 
landed us at the famous "Switchback railway." This is a combination of 
two inclined plane railways and two gravity railways. The route traveled 
is twelve miles long. The fare is seventy-five cents a person. 

The walk from the station down the steep streets into Mauch Chunk 
reminds one strongly of the steep roads in Alpine villages. After supper at 
the hotel (cost fif^ cents) we troUeyed back to Weissport to sleep. Having 
found no "running water" in any of our rooms during the trip, we were 

nevertheless awakened during the night by receiving a shower bath. Rising 
quickly we discovered that it was raining heavily and that a leak in the 
roof allowed the water to drop on our heads. Moving the bed close to the 
door we were soon again in deep sleep. Dinner, room (including shower 
bath) and breakfast cost each one $1.25. 

Leaving Weissport on the fifth day of our journey at half past eight 
we turned from the Lehigh valley to cross the watenJied between it and 
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the Delaware river. The walk was along the north side of the Blue Ridge, 
part way through a great stretch of forest country. It must have been about 
half past one when, tired and hungry, we reached Trachsville, a village 




View from Flagstaff Mountain, showing Mauch Chunk, the Lehigh river 

and canal. 

consisting of a small hotel and a few dwellings. Upon inquiry if one could 
get anything to eat we were told that "we eat dinner at twelve o'clock." 
The dishes evidently had already been washed, for we saw two young girls 
violently rocking themselves on the porch. Arguing with the young man 
in charge that we did not know the local customs, we entered the barroom 
(all country hotels have barrooms). Discovering several jars filled with 
candy, we bought some and sent it to the young "kitchen mechanics" with 
our compliments. This was a wise move, for after the candy was accepted 
and eaten one of the girls appeared and said she would see "what was left 
over." After a short time she appeared with an enormous loaf of home-made 
bread, a few pounds of butter, a crock of home-made apple butter, one 
large home-made sausage, a half gallon of milk and a huge apple pie. When, 
after a half hour's hard work, we found that we could not eat all, and asked 
for our bill we found that we each had to pay twenty cents. 

■ Hearing that a "real" stage coach left Broadheadsvillc every morning 
at seven o'clock we had a farmer drive us there, which cost each of us forty 
cents for the eight mile ride. 

. The rest of the late afternoon was spent visiting a small lake m the ■ 
vicinity. Supper, bed (two in a room) and breakfast in the quaint, neat, 
hotel at Broadheadsvillc cost us each 75 cents. 

We were up very early on our sixth day out, for this was Labor Day, and 
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we were to take the stage at seven o'clock. We found the stagewach. to be a 
rather long, covered wagon, with a roof, but open at the sides. It was al- 
ready comfortably filled by farmers and their families in holiday attire, bound 
for Straudsburg, twelve miles off. Its driver's name was Adam. Well, Adam 
knew his business. He stopped at evcr\' little town, took everything (in- 
cluding the mail) that was billed for Straudsburg. He loaded on more 
passengers, rigged up an extension behind the wagon, and put a few coops 
filled wi'th live chickens and geese there. Bags of potatoes were tied under 
the wagon. A bed and mattress were strapped on top. Later side-extensions 
were improvised. When more people came, five passengers (two from our 
party) had to climb on the top of the wagon. We surely "were a sight" 
when we drove up the main street of Straudsburg filled with hundreds of 
visitors. Adam, however, always kept his passengers in the best of humor 
by witty remarks about anything he saw or passed. Some day we will be 
certain to find him as the traffic manager of some city's street car system. 
At the end of the trip we were taxed i\ity cents apiece for the privilege of 
being allowed to ride with Adam. 

'After we had walked through the city we had a good dinner at one of 
the smaller hotels (thirty cents each). A trolley ride through beautiful 
country (fare 10 cents) brought us to the Delaware river. The tramp was 
then continued along the well built road between the many beautiful hotels 
that lin6 the river, and through the famous Delaware Water Gap. A swim 
in the river at the lower end of the gap was refreshing before the walk to 
Portland was resumed. Supper, rooms (two in a room) and breakfast cost 
each of us $1.25. 




View from Mt. JefTerson, showing one of the Inclined Planes of the 
Switchback Railway, Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. 
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Wc were now at the niittheast end of our trip. The seventh day was 
used to trolley homeward via the well known Liberty Bell route to liangor. 
At Nazareth a stop was made to visit its old academy. Then we rode on 
to Allentown. Eating dinner. there (thirty-five cents), we turned off to the 
east, passing through many small towns and arrived in Philadelphia at four 
o'clock. 

We had had a splendid vacation of a week; had lived out of doors most 

of the time; had seen and tramped through one of the most interesting parts 

of Tennsylvania. Including all expenses, the whole trip cost each of us 

fourteen dollars. . ' . 

» < • » « 

VENTILATIOJI IN ITS RELATION TO HEALTH. 

By William G. Snow. 



In connection with the crusade that is being carried on m many parts 
of the country by heating and ventilating engineers to educate the public 
to a proper appreciation of the necessity for adequate ventilation of their 
public and other buildings, Including their homes, t'ne following, taken 
from a lecture delivered by William G. Snow at Cornell University last 
May, forii^s a careful review of the subject that will prove interesting: 
reading to the engineer and layman alike. Mr. Snow's lecture was de- 
livered in the course on Sanitary Science and Public- Health, in co-opera^ 
tion with the N^w York State Department of Health:' 

. "While it is admitted,**- said Mr. Snow, "by all thinking people that 
ventilation must promote health, it is mot realized to vv'nat extent the con- 
verse of this statement is true; that is to what extent ill health is caused 
by insufficient or ineffective ventilation." 

Macfie, in his recently published work, "Air and Health," says: 

*'Air containing merely the CO- and moisture usually contained in 
vitiated air will not produce the effect of vitiated air, and vitiated air, 
therefore, must contain an additional constituent. This additional con- 
stituent, though undetected by ifaemists, is probably detected by the nose, ' 
for It is well known that air is oppre«;sive and harmful not so much in pro- 
portion to the amount of CO- and moisture it contains as in proportion to 
its smelliness. The very fact that the nose is so sensitive to such odors 
would seem to suggest their harmfulness." 

In addition to the caihonic^add gas, the e^uvia and the humidity 
mentioned, w^iich affect the comfort and . well-being of persons, are the 
dusts to which Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden's little book "Dust and Its 
Dangers" is devoted. 

Outer air contains, of course, more or less dust which when admitted 
to a building tends to settle. Dr. Priidden observes that even ordinarily 
efficient systems of ventilation do not carry off any considerable proportion 
of the dust particles from closed still rooms ... and when by a system of 
*• forced ventilation we. cause large volumes of dust>laden air from out-of- 
doors to pass through them, we are actually, so far as micro-organisms are 
concerned, cleansing the air and sending it out much freer from germs than 
when it entered, tViese having slowlv settled as the air makes its way from 
the entrance to the exit of the ventilating openings." He says: 
• . 

. ;} •.- 
it 
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"When we consider the comportment of dust particles in closed rooms, 
we see at once that the great renovating and cleansing agencies which are 
so efficient out-of-doors are, except on sj>ecial occasions, absent, namdy, 
the winds and strong air currents and the more <or less frequent and pro> 
longed wettings. : . . A rainfall, to a certain extent, tends to free the air 
■ of its germs by washing them down. ..." 

Dr. Frudden points out that: 

"We s'nould always remember that bacteria do not become detached 
from the surfaces or materials on which they grow or are lodged while 
these are in a mmt condition " 

The most obvious means to prevent the accumulation of dust within 
enclosures is to remove it from the entering air. 

While the harmful effect of foul air may not be immediate further 
than its effect on one's comfort or mental acuteness, it is generally con- 
ceded that frequent and protracted exposure to suc'n air, as in the case of 
poorly ventilated school buildings, results physiologically in a lowering of 
the vitality of the occupants, rendering them more susceptible to disease 
and considered economically results in a lessened efficiency on the part of 
both pupils and teachers. 

Player asserts that> in modern hygiene, 'nothing is more conclusively 
shown than the facts that vitiated atmospiiieres are the most fruitful' sources 
of disease." 

Tuberculosis and pneumonia are most prevalent among persons living 
or working in unventilated rooms. These diseases are caused by specific 
bacteria which, for the most part, gain access to the air passages by adher- 
ing to particles of dust which are inhaled. To bad air we attnbute much 
of the anaemia, the pallor, tSoe neurasthenia, the general ill-health of slum 
dwellers and factory workers and most persons eng^d in sedentary in* 
door occupations." 
. As to the effect of dust, Mr. Frudden says: 

"Very moderate amounts of dust particles in sensitive persons cause 
such a degree of irritation of the respiratory organs as either to deprive 
them of robust health or predispose them to the acquirement of various 
diseases which with unirritated lungs tliey would readily resist. 

"As to the. bacteria . . . tSaere are unfortunately a few species which, 
when they' once find lodgment in one place or another in the organs of 
respiration, may grow and multiply, and successfully resisting all the pro- 
tective agencies of the body, set up distinct, persistent and even fatal 
disease. These forms of bacteria which can or in these regions commonly 
do this, arc insignificant in number in comparison with the harmless species 
with w'nich dust is usually swarming. But few as they are they have an 
.lejctreme significance. If it were not for these few species of disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria people could perhaps afFord to be as indifferent as they are 
. to dust and its dangers. . . 

It has been pointed out among the causes of atmospheric vitiation and 
discomfort that high temperature and humidity have mudi to do with the 

oppressiveness of the atmosp'nere in occupied spaces. 

As to desirable and practicable relative humidities in rooms occupied 
in winter by persons in health, ^taking into consideration the cost of main- 
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taining a high relative humidit}' in cold weather and the trouhle from oon-. 
densation on windows, I am inclined to favor a range from 50 per cent 
to 55 per cent according to the weather, rather 'than a higher relative hu- 
midity. 

Referring to humidity as applied to manufacturing plants, this was 
discussed in a very interesting manner by George V. S. Michaelis in a 
paper entitled "Sanitary Conditions in Ventilating and Humidifying Cot- 
ton Milla." 

Mr. Michaelis says after pointing out the economic waste due to in- 
sufficient heating, resulting in chilled fingers of mill operatives: 

''Pure air is, however, fully as important in influencing product as 
warm fingers. Adequate ventilation, therefore, is as vital a factor in sum- 
mer as in winter. . . • . » 

"Curiously enough, 'numidification has developed in the minds of most 
milt men as a purely mechanical proposition; that is to say, in its rdatkm 
to improved fiber conditioning. Adequate huniidity has been recognized 
as increasing output through strengthening the yam, reducing electrical, 
tension, improving the yarn hy causing the fibers to engage together more 
closely, and by giving greater elasticity at the same time that greater 
strength is given. This may be called t^ie direct effect of humidification. 

"Proper attention has not been given by mill men to the indirect ef- 
fect of humidity which is upon the uwrkin^ capacity of the operative. 

"Unbiased British officials and certain American engineers have demon- 
strated that, considered both immediately and ultimately, the direct or 
medianical value of humidity w6rks' on parallel lines virith the indirect or 
operative-working-capacity effect, and that the best resulb in dividends are 
secured by considering direct and indirect (mechanical aiid personal) ef- 
fects together, in other words taking the resultant of the two working 
factors. 

In certain buildings, where the results o£ changing from poor to good 
ventilation have been carefully observed, a marked improvement in tht 
general health of the occupants has been manifest. - For example, Cie 
records of the United States Pension Bur^eau show that when- the offices 
of the department were located in scattered and poorly vent9ate9/lMiild> 
ings, 18,736 days were lost by employees throui^ illness in one year and 
about the same number for several' successive years. 

When the department became established in its new well-yentilated 
quarters t'.ie loss was reduced to 10,114 days' absence on account of illness, 
the working force being larger and the work increased. 

The gain effected is not to be measured alone by the days' absence 
saved, but by the greater vitality and efficiency of the ehtire working force; 

It IS stated that improved ventilation, resulted in the reduction in the 
'death rate in the Dublin Lying-in Hospital from 50 per cent to 5 p^r 
cent for equal terms of years. 

In the Boston City Hospital good ventilation is said to have given re> 
ductions In death rate from 44 per cent to 13 per cent in surgical 'War^ 

and from 2^ per cent to 6 per cent In other wards. 

In regard to dwellings, investigations among the dwelling-'nouses of 
Dundee, Scotland, showed that with an increase in air space per occupant 
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there was a great falling off in the death rate. With air space per per- 
son in the ratio of 4 to r, for example, the death rate was in the ratio of 
about 12 to 2 L, showing a reduction of over 40 per. cent in the case.of . the . - • 

larger spaces. 

Even thoug'n there be no method of ventilation provided, the mere 
abundance of space per occupant secures a certain air change owing to. the . 
fact that no partitions, floors or ceilings are perfectly tight, hencc^.the 
greater the space per occupant the greater the surface of surrounduig walls, 
etc., and the greater the accidenul air l^kage of spontaneous > ventilation 
as some put it. . . 

Prof. Winslow. of the Mass Institute of Technology, in a paper on 
*.*The Cash Value of Factory V^entilation," mentions tnat: • 

"Efficient production requires skilled and practical workers, in good . 
physical coiiditioii, applying themselves, with' energy and enthusiasm to 
their tasks. ' . . . 

"Irregularity, of attendance^ and the physical sluggishness and nerv- 
ous inattention which accompany lowered vitality, mean direct money loss 
to the employer of labor, as well a> a burden on the comm\inity at large." 

As an example showing the results of improved ventilation t'ne paper 
calls attention to the operating room of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph ' Cd. at Cambridge, Mass. — a long room having a capacity of 
30^000 cu. ft., 'extending from front to back of a business blocL Fifty 
or sixty women are employed in this room as opera^ors^ u 

''Pqriiig the warmer naonths no difliculty has ever been experienced in 
ventilattno: the room 'by means of large windows at each end and by the 
use of electric fans. In the winter time, however, it was impossible to 
secure adequate natural ventilation wit'nout undue exposure to drafts. In 
the spriijg^ of 1.907 a simple but efficient system of artificial ventilation was 
installed. ... 

"A marked improvement in the comfort and general •condition, of the 
operators followed this^change and the betterment was suQidiently marked 
to show itself in a notably greater regularity of work." , . . 

Statistics collected and tabulated show that prior tO' the installation 
of the ventilating Mstejn for the three icinter monfh<;, January, February 
and March inclusive, 4.9 per cent of the force were absent in 1906 and 
4.5 per cent in 190J. Wit'n the ventilating system in use the absences for 
the Kune .months in' 1903 fell to onlv 1.9 per cent; a striking reduction. 

Perhaps- nothing: , has focussed the attention of the General public on 
the necessity of fresh air so much as the crusade now being waged agauut 
tuberculosis.. Dr. Woods Hutchinson, in his book, "Preventable Diseases," 
brings out in a mo^t vivid manner the wonderful changes wrought in the 
prevention and treatment of this disease. 

He advi>:es us to learn to sit or sleep in a gentle current of air all the 
time wc arc indoors. ' • • . . 

If ventilation could be had for little or.no cost above that for heating 
alone, there would, not be the "hue and cry'* against it on the part of 
those whose "pocket herve" is touched. 

The fact, 'nowever, that in cold climates adeauate ventilation costs 
money should not be allowed to stand in the way of its more general com~ 
pulsory adoption. 
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Those who are most in need of it are, as a rule, least able to demand 
. it, hence the necessity of the stronj; protecting the weak thr-ough the en- 
actment of legislation to secure to children in schools, to adults in public 
buildings and to workers in factories and shops an adequate volume of pure 
fresh ain Jt is not. pleasant to consider ^aat in crowd^d,-'«nventilated 
rooms the air must be bfeath«d and rebreathed, nor is it pleil^nt to con- 
sider the other causes of atmospheric vitiation within endbsun^' ds pointed 
out. — ^Heating and Veil^lating Magazine. 

PNEUMONIA AND DUiT. 



While the old 4ime unreasonable dread of contagrotift disease has 
been declining because of the growing assurance that itiodern medical 
science has advnnced sufficiently in its knowledge of disease distribution 
to point out the special dangers involved and their successful avoidance, 
there haa developed a well founded feeling that man v 'diseases formerly 
eonridered as due to eanata within the individual tdfy^ore under cet'- 
tain circnoistances tcbe communicated from without. After all, even 
a quarter of a century ago very few ph^-sicianf^ were convinced that 
tuberculosis was anything but hereditary, and most refused to accept 
the notion just then being introduced that it was contagious. A half 
century ago the idea of- pulmonary consumption eier being communi- 
cated to those in 'doffersQBtaot with suficrers' itt»lii ¥bat disease would 
■have beco very generally scoffed at by medical men as well as the fnibKe'. 
There are other diseases in which the existence bf a' certain measure of 
communicability is just beginning to be clear to progressive medical 
science. Among these .the most prominent is pneumonia. 

It may seem needlessly alarming to daiss |llRiM[inonia among, the 
possibly oenimuiaable diajrases.r^ut the firvsent 'MilMatfon with regard 
to this afiectioa is snfficwntly'V senious to justify <r0tl8iderab1e alarm. 
Professor Osier, one of our most distinguished AtHerican medical authofik' ' 
ities, said of the disease recently : ' ' ! ^ . 

"The most widespread and fatal of all aoute diseases, pneumonia, is 
now The Captain of the uMen of Death,' to use tlic phrase applied by 
John Bunyaa. to consnmptioB.*? " > 

This deelatation is called forth by the recent mortality statiitiet of 
onr large cities. While other diseases catisf every vear a decren=^ing 
mortality in proportion to the population, the death rate from pneu- 
monia is on the increase. The death rate from consumption is notably 
less tlian it was even a decade ago^that frow pneumonia is alarmingly 
greater.. This incmae in*-fatality has cpoie^jtn^ doting the period when 
the better sanitation. of oitfr cities has Mn-aMrtaterfal redoctioii itt'the 
general mortality of even crowded centers.* 

During the last quarter of a century the average age at time of 
death in this country has increased from about 31 years to over 35 
vears. The three most importaiit .caus^- of death , iremain— pneumonia, 
heart diaease and consumption^* Wlbtle tlie >iiiortality.from pulmonary . 
tuberculous has. been notably decreased and the expectation of life after 
the development ©rh^art disease has became much more fa vorable, the 
fatality of pncfimonia is ever on the increase. The incidence of pneu- 
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monia is dtsectlY in proportion to the density, of population;, and as tht 
tread of otir modern life is to gather people more and more Jb crowded 
urban centers, the outlook is discouraginpf. 

It is often assumed that pneumonia is almost exclusively a disease 
of the cold weather. It is the custom to associate it with the eiitehiog 
of cold. The main hasts for this is the fact that thcaffectioii is nauallj 
vshered in by a chill. Pneumonia is, koweyer, a disease of any season 
of the year when the conditions of its development are fulfilled. These 
conditions are not exactly known, but are commonly bound up with 
the bringing together of many people in more or less confined spaces. 

The history of si case of pneumonia usually includefi the presence of 
the patient la a crowded hall, theater, church or some numerous 
assembly within a few days before the development of the affection. The. 
germs of the disease evidently get into the air and are taken up by the 
respiratory mucous membranes under such circumstances. In normally 
healthy individuals they fail to develop, but in those who are run (ipwn 
from overwork .or worry or some pathplogical condition, • or wha,.aiie 
temporarily predisposed by exposure to cold air when latigued or when . 
hungry, the germs find a favorable soil for luxuriant growth. At times 
there may under such circumstances be apparently epidemics of the 
disease. There have been several such groups of cases at schools. There 
has been no doubt m the minds of hospital physicians who have seen 
groups of cases occur |n wards that contagion is at times an Important 
factor In the aproid of the disease. . . . ■ . 

The gksun of hope In: the ' prospect of amelioration of the pitaent 
conditions with regard to pneumonia is to be found in reliance on sani- 
tary precautions to lessen opportunities for the distribution of the 
specific germ of the disease. These must concern themselves especially 
with dust and its dangers. Greater care will hare to be insisted on 
with regard to the car&l deanhig of rooms-^hi which crowds of people 
collect. This may even rtquire the replacing of the carpeted floors of 
theaters by polished hard wood, which will hare to be kept scrupulously 
rlean. The cleaning process will have to be done in the early morning 
hours, giving ample time for the dust to settle before the opening of 
the theater. Sunlight is practically entirely excluded from our theaters 
at the present time hy the 6uppo«ed neoetsltict of the itrehitcctur&l 
problem involved in the confined space that must be utilized. The sun's 
rays are the great na,tural antiseptic, the most powerful and universal 
bactericide we know. If they could be allowed to penetrate freely for 
several hours on a clear day into rooms meant for the accomodation 
of crowds they would do more to make the space healthily clean than 
even the minutest possible cleansing precautions. The health regulations 
of the future will doubtless impose the necessity for the admission of 
direct sunlight into theaters just as the police regulations require fire 
escapes. 

Meantime, of course, such proposals may seem Utopian and the 
theory on which they are founded far fetched. Much stranger things 
have happened, however, in the history of applied sanitary science 
than ' the acceptance of such common sense Ideas. The city santtaiy 
engineer of the future will consider it^qtiite as objectionUbfo, or even 
more so on the score of health, to have dusty streets than to have 
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malodorous streets. A special effort will have to be made to bring 
people to the realization of the necessity for such at present apparently 
unwarranted sanitary interference, but the current popular attitude in 
matters of public health is so much in advance of that of twenty-five 
years ago that the otitlook is not discouraging. Mncli will hare to be 
snbmitted to in order to lessen the ravages of this most fatefol of the ^ 
nursing sisters of death— pneumonia. Dust an<^ its dangers for the re- 
spiratory "tract, not because of its mechanical irritation, but its germ 
contents, must be the text that will lead to a proper appreciation^^f ., 
present conditions and the means necessary for their correction.. ,. 

About this tttnt every year in our Inm cities tlie niortalityVdtte to 
pneumonia becomes a riiarked feature of the mortality report of the 
Health Department. 

There is no doubt that pneumonia has actually increased in frc] 
quency to some extent, tho not by any means to the extent that seems 
to be indicated by the mortality record. A considerable share of the . 
deaths in pitenmonia^more than oncshalf of them— occur in children 
nnd^ five years of age and in old persons beyond Mxty-fiye. With • 
regard to both these clwises of patients it was not the custbni, until 
comparatively recent years, to seek out the direct immediate cause of 
death so carefully as is done at the present time. 

Tuberculosis used to be the most serious foe to humanity, but now 
its colleague in the realm of ptdnfoiiiif^ diseases hiis surpassed it. There 
is an actual increase of pneumonia atton^ healthy adult*, and the dis- 
ease is every year claiming more and more victims in proportion to the . 
population. The main causes of this are that, as population grows 
thicker, dirt and dust of all kinds, as well as the exhalations of others* 
lun^^s. get into the air we breathe and becomes sources of infection. It 
is typically a disease of the dty rather than the country, and is not 
due to exposure to cold nearly so much as to the inhalation of infections 
material from other persons. These causes for its development furnish 
the best hints for its prevention. 

As to its treatment, not much can be said beyond the fact that all # 
symptoms which develop must be promptly met and treated, in order 
that they may disturb as little as possible the patient's health and 
strength. Besides this, the most important thing is that there shall be 
a ])lentiful abundance of fresh air, and that this shall be admitted 
directly to the room. The presence of several persons in the room must 
not be permitted, and lights and other sources of atmospheric vitiation 
must be, as far as possible, .excluded. In our hospitals better results are ' 
obtained by treating patients sufTering from pneumonia out in the 
open air, on the roofe of hospital buildings, or under tents in the yard, 
than in any other way. A distinguished Canadian specialist in pulmo* 
nary diseases declared that he would rather be treated under the trees 
in the park than in the best appointed hospital in the city. 

As to the fatalitv of the disease, the expression of the old English 
physician two centuries ago must not be forgotten. He said: "It is 
much more important to know what sort of a patient has the disease 
than what sort of a disease the patient has." The outcome in pnen> 
*monia depends much more upon the condition of the patient before the 
disease developed than on the severity of the attack itself. This is, of 
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course, a general rule to which there are exceptions, but the exceptions 
are few and far between. All depends on what the patient takes into 
poettmonia with him. If he has an affection of the heart to begin with 
it will be a miracle if he escapes with hid life. If there was any kidaer 
disease when the pneumonia began, then he will almost surely die, 
overwhelmed by the toxins of the pneumonia, which he is unable to ex- 
crete because of the conditions of Lis kidneys. If when he was younger 
he suffered from tuberculosis his recovery from pneumonia is much more 
donbtful than would otherwise be the case. The recovery will usually 
not begin by crisis with rapid convalescence, but will come by lysis and 
a .long, slow climbing up of the hrll to health. This represents more 
nearly what is known about pneumonia at the present time than any 
sensational reports with regard to the disease; and it makes clear the 
necessity that those who already know themselves to be suffering from 
diseased organs are under of taking precautions that will enable them 
to avoid a disease which is almost sure to be fatal if it comes. 

**The Independent." 

■ « • » ■ 

POSSIBILITIES OF APPLIED HYGIENE IN OUR SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

• JBy Bmilt Copb Smbdlby, Wcsttown, Pa.* 

The invitation to speak to you today came to me with a large degree of 

surpri^^e. Nevertheless I consider it a privilege to have this opportunity to 
share with you the results of our practical experience with Applied Hygiene 
at Westtown School. , 

Allow me to state briefly .that Westtown, with an average attendance of 
230 male and female students, was founded hy Friends in 1799: for children 
who have membership with diem, and that it has stood for all-round sec- 
. ondary education ever since. 

Gymnastics were introduced in the year 1887 and have been taught (to 
the girls) three times a wedk during regular fifty-minute school periods since 
that time. Every girl is measured and tested each year, and in addition to 
this she is catefully examined for heart, throat and lung troubles by the 
school physicians. . 

The school is located in the midst of six hundred acres afiordtng ample 
opportunity for out-of-door life in way of games and such exercise as cross* 
countr}^ walks, camp suppers, etc. 

A well-organized Athletic Association among the girls has been in oper- 
ation for years. It includes five subdivisions: Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, 
Swimming, and Skating, each governed by its own rules and regulations. 
The girls go in for these different sports primarily for the pleasure and sec- 
ondarily to acquire skill, self-control and general efficiency. When certain 
standards are reached they win their class numerals as reward of their 
success. All the students belong to this Association and elect, in season, 
whichever sport they wish. This makes it possible for every girl to take 
part in some active game pvery afternoon between school and supper. 

' 9 

* Read at the meeting of the Philadelphia Physi<;al Bdacation Society, Octo- 
bef 29th, 1910. 
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Exerdse r^^ations demand that one hour shall be the minimum amount 
of time spent out-of-doors each day (rain or shine) and that at least three 
days in the week the girls must take part in some active sport or game. This 
last rule was made simply to help a few lazy, inactive mortals to get into 
things and learn what real fun is. • ' - • - 

Our out-of-door equipment is unusually good, and any fine da^ the 
casual visitor may see at least three-fourths of the girls distributed over six 
tennis courts, the hockey and basketball fields, and swimming pool. And the 
beauty of it all is that our pupils appreciate their blessines and arc thriving 
in good Chester County air. 

Swimming is optional in the fall, the pool being open three afternoons 
everj'^ week. During the Spring Term formal gymnastics stop and swim- 
ming classes take their place. All who do not know how to swim by that 
tim« -are definitely taught and at the dose of the school year about ninety 
per cent are per^ctly at home in the water. 

As soon as a girl can swim -correctly the three recognized strokes (chest, 
sides, and back, a distance of 400 feet), and also the length of the pool 
twenty times in ten minutes (a distance of 1,000 feet given as an endurance 
test), she is awarded her class numerals, which she wears vspon her sweater, 
a recognized compliment. The complete test covers a distance of 1,400 feet, 
which is 80 feet more than a quarter of a mile, but it is only, 1,000 feet, which 
is accomplished in ten minutes. 

Girls who make the school teams in hockey, basketball, and tennis, or 
who pass an examination in iancry skating also are entitled to class numerals. 
As soon as snow comes, it is gleefully welcomed. The boys make a coast- 
ing track, and sledding, on flexible flyers, becomes the height of fashion and 
is heartily enjoyed by all ag^. 

If any one girl succeeds in acquiring three small numerals (like '10 or 
*12) she is entitled to one lar^e set (like 1910 or 1912), which shows at 
once her athletic standing. Thirteen girls constitute the total number having 
received Inrge numerals of their classes, and three of these girls have excelled 
in every one of the six athletic divisions and might have worn two sets if they 
diose. There is no lade of interest in athletics at Westtown.' 

The girls do not have what is commonly known as a Field Day with 
the hundred-yard dash, broad and high jumps, hurdling, etc., and thus far 
they have not missed it, which relieves me of a responsibilil^ which I prefer 
not to shoulder for girls of secondary school age. 

Thus far I have given you an outline of the Athletics, and while they arc 
doing much toward increasing the health and happiness of the children, there 
is still another department which is closdy assodated and is playing a very 
important part. 

Three years ago a thoroughly practical Hygiene Course was introduced. 
We believe with Mathew Arnold "that conduct is three-fourths of life, and 
that is no less true of the physical than of the moral and intellectual life." and 
further, since training is a matter of life-long importance and consists largely 
in observing proper rules of every-day life, we are trying to inculcate in our 
pupils those habits of healthful living which idate to their personal and 
community life. 

This is brought about by the direct study of the simple farts of hygiene 
as practiced individually. So that correct habits in eating, sleeping, exercis- 
ing, bathing, etc., may become, as Montaigne has said, "second nature." 
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We want them to have the spirit of pcxaooal ambition as well as social 
helpfuln^, and it is by this method that we have approached them, and it 
ha!> been through their loyal co-operation that we already observe a marked 

improvement in health conditions. 

In order to judpe what is being accomplished we have a "Health Regis- 
ter" which is decidedly unique, containing a list of personal questions which 
they answer eadi day for a month. These cards are carefully escamined once 
a- fortnight and marked on a regular basis, deductions being made wherever 
shortage occurs, and at the end of the month credit is given each child upon 
the extent to which she has lived hygienically. A grade is entered on their 
monthly reports and goes home to their parents along with other marks. In 
this way Applied Hygiene has become a real and vital factor in each girl's 
life and further is recognized as a part of the school course. 

In addition to this practical side a short course of six lectures is given to 
the First, Second and Third year girls, while a regular course in Physiology 
, is given in the Senior year. 

Returning to the Health Register, I would like to say that from them I 
have been able to make an intelligent study of the girls and to help them to 
understand the importance of not only knowing, but what is far more diffi- 
cult, living up to the best standards in these matters of every day life. It is 
gratifying to observe the change in public opinion in regard to the simple 
matter of eating between meals, for instance. It had long been the custom 
at Westtown (as well as at naany other boarding schools) to have crackers, 
cake, jelly, candy, etc, always on hand to eat between times. This seemed, 
in the minds of the children, a necessary part of school life. 

About three years ago one of the school physicians made some remarks 
to the children about the disadvantages and evil effects from eating too often 
and of questionable articles. The interest of the girls was aroused, and I 
determined to make a special study of this particular question. 

Fruit was put on sale, and they were encouraged to eat fruit at all 
suitable times and it would not be counted against them, neither would small 
quantities of candy when eaten shortly after any regular meaL 

With this understanding we started the crusade. I looked over their 
cards once in two weeks^ and reported to the student body the progress which 
was being made, and at the end of three months interest was running high, 

for in Tenth Month the average number of girls not eating between meals 
was twenty, while in the First Month following seventy-six reported clear. 
Now it is the exception for a girl to eat except at meal time, and the best 
part of all is, that they feel better and are healthier and voluntarily acknowl- 
edge the fact. Each girl averages from eight to ten hours of sle^p, and 
windows are always open at nights. 

In case of bathing the showers are in great demand not only after 
eacereising, but also before breakfast, when it is customary to see a line wait- 
ing for cold water showers. Thus the germ for correct self-government ui 
these simple every day matters is getting a good start. 

It also falls to my lot to have charge of the excuses issued on account of 
illness and to keep a record of the same. I am therefore in a position to make 
a comparative study of healtli conditions as they exist during different months 
of the same year, and also for difEerent y^DS. 
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CURYQ8 IKBPR9S9NTIN0 THB NU|4BJ^ THAT WBRB SICE DURING 
. THB SCHOOL YBAR }QM AKD 19M, AIM 1900 AND 1010.. 
— f */#'f.^«. 
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In making a health curve for diiierent months of the past two years, 
such a curve xegistafs lower in siz.moaths jout.of nuie dunng the seoovid ' 
jrear of tbe experiment In other words, there was less si^ess in Ninth) 
Eleventh, Twelfth, First, Second and Fifth Months of 1909 and 1910 with 
more girls in the school than there was during the same months of liie 
previous year. 

The total number of girls who missed some school in 1909-1910 was 
twen^ less than in 1908-09, notwithstanding the fact that there were ten 
more on the roll the 3^r we had less sickness. 

The curve ran highest in Second Month of both years, showing that 
vitality and resistive power is down at that time. 

A small hospital was built three years ago, making it possible to com- 
pletely isolate any contagious disease. Since we have had it there have been 
six cases of measles, three at a time twice. This includes all cases of con- 
tagion in the whole school. 

Having dius reduced the possibility of spread , in cases of simple con- 
tagious diseases, our next step is to determine the cause for the increase in 
the preventable minor illnesses during certain months, and if possible to 
fortify against attacks of colds and tonsilitis, etc. Can it be that because we 
live more shut up in the First, Second and Third Months the cold germs 
have a better opportunity to cause trouble? If so, let us have better ventila- 
tion all tbe year around. 



» 
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It seems to me now that one of the chief educational reforms of the 
future would be the better ventilation of the school rooms, which will u> 
evitably bring with it a direct effect upon the learning capacity quite apart 
from the questions of- physical health. 

Our principal and superintendent are both tboroughly awake to all 
educational movements in other sections, and have interested the rest of the 
Westtown community in the experiment made by'Dr. Evans in Chicago, his 
fresh air methods and results. This fall arrangements have been made for 
out-of-door study during vacant periods for a group of twenty-five girls who 
are less strong than the rest. This studying is done on a porch with a south- 
west exposure, aiid adjoins the regular study hall. These pupils are a self- 
regulating body and report any disorder to the teacher who has charge inside. 
Thus far their keen interest in the success of the plan has^k^ than re- 
markably good. Many of them have sent home for steamer lUgs and extra 
wraps, and the school has had heavy blanket bags made to wrap around them 
when real cold weather sets in. Plans are being made to have two sides of 
this porch enclosed with adjustable glass windows for cold and stormy 
we^^er. The idea is to see how many of the twenty-five can remain out all 
winter and what the efiiect will be. We feel with Dr. Evans that "too much 
air is just air enough,", and that the experiment will be a most interesting 
study. 

I would not wish to imply that these twenty-five girls are sickly or have 
any real trouble of any kind, for we have no invalids at Westtown; quite 
I the contrary; we are considered a healthy crowd. 

The school rooms have always been h^ted and ventilated by the best 
up-to-date methods, those scientific methods whidi are so beautiful in theory, 
but which produce a dry and overheated atmosphere in spite of all good inten- 
tions. This fall, among other improvements, we have had directions that the 
real genuine fresh air direct from the outside is to be allowed to enter by 
opening the windows at frequent intervals. The class rooms are all aired 
before the opening of school, and the starting temperature lor the day is not 
below 63 degrees nor above 67 degrees. Tht feeling seems to.be growing 
that people are apt to live too warm during the winter months and thereby 
cultivate sensitiveness. 

While appreciating that Westtown, with its comparatively small num- 
ber, its rare environment and equipment, may be no guide for secondary 
schools in general, yet I do believe the possibility, to experiment for the good 
health of our children, is far greater than we may first realize, and that it is 
quite worth our while to be fully awake and to see if Hygiene cannot be 
nude more vital and practical in our schools. 

We teachers of Physical Education must have a truly broad outlook, 
and train the children under our care, in forming those habits which will 
give power by which to live more completely. In other words, to help them 
to acquire that physical efficiency, which is ability to do easily and happily 
whatever they have to do in the every day of life. 



—Your publication is the fairest, squarest, and most intelligent and practical 
exponent of pbjsicnl training and although I am not now active as a teacher, 
I assure you I wonld not be without a copy regularly of "Mind and Body." 
I have all volumes since it was established and I want more. 

Yoars tnily LOUIS LBYBRZAPF. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



— THE YEAR 1911 brings with it a number of great anniversaries 
for those interested in physical training. In our last issue we called attention 
to the hundredth anniversary of the opening of the first open air gymnasium 
and play field at the Hasenheide, Berlin, under Jahn. Today we wish to 
remind our readers that in July it will be one hundred and twenty-five years 
since, in 1875, Johann Christoph Friedrich GutsMuths began his notable 
career as teacher at Schnepfenthal. 
Dr. F. E. Leonard has written an 
original article on GutsMuths 
which we print in this issue and to 
which especial attention is called. 
GutsMuths was an ideal teacher 
who from the very beginning un- 
derstood the intimate relation be- 
tween mind and body, how one af- 
fected the other. He also fully 
understood the mental and moral 
value of play. His plea for the 
use of games to regenerate a nation 
physically and mentally would 
please our most enthusiastic mod- 
ern play advocates. Yes, even the 
manufacturers of our modem 
frames from which we hang ropes, 
poles, ladders, swings, etc., would 
be astonished to find that Guts- 
Muths used such frames in his 
playground. 

The North American Turner- 
bund at its national convention last 
June adopted a resolution advising 

its societies to celebrate the anniversaries of GutsMuths and Jahn by appro- 
priate festivities. We propose that all schools, associations, playgrounds, etc., 
do likewise, and that next May or June every city has its celebration in honor 
of these two men who did so much to place our physical training upon a sound 
basis. If we show the world that long ago such exercises as running, jump- 
ing, climbing, vaulting, throwing, exercises upon fixed apparatus, and all 
sorts of games were consciously used by great teachers as the best means not 
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merely for physical development, but also for mental and moral ends, we 
shall greatly help our cause. Now is the time to prepare ior a 

Field Day 
In Grateful Remembrance of 
GutsMuths (1785) and Jahn (1811). 

—INTEREST IN OUTDOOR LIFE is incicasmg. What is needed 
to get more pupils to join in the movement are accurate accounts of short 
and long trips: How they were organized and OHiducted ; how much the trips 

cost; how camps should be arranged and managed; what the expense is of 
fitting up and conducting a camp, etc. It is our intention to publish a series 
of articles in Mind and Body covering those points. The first article 
appears in this issue. Contributions by our readets will be received with 
thanks. • . » 

PLAY AND PLAYBR0U WD8. 

OOAL BkVL 

AN OLD GAMB IN A NEW WAY. 
By Gboiob B. Mcllmon, Philaddpbia, Pa. 



The interest a diiid displays in a game is in direct proportion to the 
skill which may be required; that is, the more difficult the game the greater 

the interest. 

A game should supply a physiological need. It should supply exercise 
that will develop the musculature, that will co-ordinate the system of mus- 
cles with the higher senses and that will bring in use to the greatest degree 
the precentral motor area of the cortex; in a word, it necessitates what will 
develop the neuro-muscular activity ol the org^ism and correlate this with 
the governing centers of the brain. 

All of our popular national games have these characteristics. Baseball, 
basketball, tennis, handball, football, etc., require the exercise of the muscles, 
the co-ordination of the musde system and the exercise of the special senses. 
There is a tremendous expenditure of nervous energy. The arms, leg^, body, 
eyes and ears must all be used, all must work harmonioudy, and all must 
be co-ordinated by the control of the higher centers. 

Rarely is a new game invented. It may be new to you or it may simu- 
late some game that you know, but it has undoubtedly been played somewhere 
even though in a modified form. Goal ball is in the evolutionary stage in 
the Philadelphia public schools, and much remains to be learned. It is a 
combination of basketball and soccer. It is especially adaptable to school 
yards and to cold weather with the additional advantage that it may be played 
with large or small numbers with the same degree of interest. 

Little is required in the way of lines. The absolutely necessary ones 
are the goals and goal-keeper's space — described hereafter — while the others 
only facilitate the duties of the referee. Two posts (or perpendicular. lines 
on a fence will answer) are placed six feet apart and six feet high at each 
end of the playing space (Diagram, a), A rope or bar is placed across the 
top of these posts (Diagram, b). This constitutes the gpal '((j). With the 
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line connecting the base of these posts as a base line, a square is maiked out 
towards the middle of the field, which necessarily must be six feet square. 
This constitutes the goal-keeper's space (K). A circle, eighteen inches in 
diameter, is placed in the middle of the field (O) and another concentric to 
this with a diameter of twenty feet (20 ft.) (C). A line six feet long is 
placed parallel to near edge of goal-keeper's space and fifteen feet away as a 
free diniw line (F). From the center of this line a aide twenty feet in 
disineter is marked (M) and an alley-way laid out fiom the free throw line 
to the near edge of goal keeper's space (N), 

(All of these twent>'-foot circles and alley-way are not necessary txxxpt 
in regulation of games.) 

The playing space may be any size or shape. It is immaterial whether 
it is 6,000 square feet or 10,000 square yards, only the smaller the space the 
less should be the number of players. 
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The players aie divided into equal sides. A dodgeball or basketball is 
placed in the small central drde. One player from each side, with no other 
players nearer than ten feet, stamp with one loot toeing the 18 inch circle 

and at a given signal seize the ball. The ball is advancfd toward the goal 
by passing, a score being made \\ lien it is thrown between the goalposts and 
under the crosspiece. There should be two halves with a change of goals. 

The following rules arc suggested, though they may have to be changed 
with the evolution of the game. 

(1) There shall be one goal-keeper for each side, who is the only one 
who may enter the goal-keeper's space, though he is not compelled to stay 
there. If any one of those defending the goal except the goal-keeper shall 
enter this space, the ball shall be given to the other side, live yards away, for 
a free throw. If any part of the body of one of the aggressive team enters 
^is space, the goal, if made, shall not count and the goal>keeper shall throw 
the ball out with no one nearer than 10 feet. 

(2) Running with or advandog the ball by oneself is prohibited and in 
such case the ball shall be given to a player. of the opposite side with no one 
nearer than 10 feet. 

(3) Kicking the ball, holding, tripping, pushing and any unnecessary 
roughness shall be penalized in the same way as advancing witli the ball 
(See 2). 

(4) A free throw consists of a trial for a goal, at a distance of five 
yards horn the near edge of the goal-keeper's space, with no one nearer than 
10 feet and no one in the alley-way between the goal-keeper and the one 
making the throw. 

(5) There are no out of bounds, and the play shall only be stopped 
as in above mentioned cases and after scoring, in which case it shall be put 
in play at the center. 

(6) One official is all that is necessary in a small field, though two niay 
be an advantage when a large Held is to be covered. 

Gbo. B. Muluson. 



— "Can You Take a Raw Eggf" "Never," you shudder. But you 
can, and it is an accomplishment that everyone should have, for eggs taken 
raw are invaluable at times. Several years ago, when the idea was first 
introduced,- it seemed barbarous to many people, like eating raw meat, and 
only a step from cannibalism. But the athletes and the invalids together 
blazed the way, until iaen are now hundreds of persons who eat their 
eggs that way from preference. Certainly there is no doubt that they art 
better so, as coagulated albumen, which is the white of the egg cooked 
hard, is one of the most difficult things the human stomach is ever called 
upon to digest. If t'ne egg is broken whole into a small wine glass and 
a few drops of fresh lemon juice squciifaed qVer it, it may be swallowed as 
easily as a raw oyster. Try not to bredk'tlie yolk in the mouth, because 
it is this which has the unpleasant flavor. If the egjg is thrown into the 
mouth so that it strikes the base of the tongue, it will go down of its own 
accord. Never take t'ne egg into the front part of the mouth, as it is 
almost certain to break in getting itself swallowed. — ^**The Fresh Air 
Magazine," Philadelphia. 
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BOSTON'S MUNIOIPAL Of MNASlUMS. 
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Although Boston, has municipal indoor .gymnasiums not duplicated in 
:number or efficiency Jby any in the world, comparatively few citizens appreci- 
ate this -fact. . Six institutions are now .devoted exclusively to physical wel- 
fare; and soon two model new buildings will be added — at East Boston in 
January to mark the birthplace of the municipal gymnasium idea in America, 
and at Jamaica Plain next June, when a former structure will have been 
rebuilt. Two others are planned but not started — K)ne on Blossom street in 
the West End and one in Charltetown. For the latter, money has heen 
provided but work is ddayed. A new gymnasium b also-planned, for Ward 
15 in South Boston. 

No other city can offer a list of sudb length or show service so great 
as centers about the Boston free public gymnasiums, unless Chicago be the 
exception. That city has more of such gymnasiums than Boston is likely 
to have for many years, and the recreation system of which they are vitally 
unportant parts, produce greater returns than the g> mnasium of Boston can 
hope to cqtial under present arrangements, even if the nunnber were tlie samc^ 

The difference is one of fundamental, policy whiph* rests upon the con- 
ception of what is proper recreation service by a city. Shall it be through 
several unrelated agencies following various policies, sonic good and some bad, 
as in Boston? Or shall it be through systematic arrangement of gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds, dancing halls, athletic fields, swimming facilities, means 
for social Welfare and civic educ^^ion, all under inteUigent supcrviskm that 
springs from a central aj^ministration, which is the meSiod favored in Qit- 
. cago and in other progMiy||tptti«s.? 

So far as the gymnasiums go thofie>is no room to question their value. 
They give ample returns for cvtriy dollar spent on them. The individual use 
of the gymnasiums and baths i^ probably more than the use of all the 25 to 30 
playgrounds of the city in which supervision is given or attempted. The 
haths ave a ieatuje of the municipal gymnasiums having separate importance 
in the scheme oi^ public welfare piiovisioas. . As a matter of fact, a number 
of the gymnasiums are more often, referred to, officia^jr at least, as badis than 
4S gymnasiums. Botl^ worl^ tq&sther.. 

The service is operated under careful supervision, local and generaL 
The city has not created these recreation centers and left them to run them- 
selves, as has been the too frequent policy with playgrounds. Erratic ad- 
ministration "higher up" has been the main trouble in this department. 

Medical supervision is an important feature from a hygienic point of 
view. This has been developed to a state where all applicants for use of the 
various gymnasiums are provided twitb medical examination and' advice on 

methods of right living for efficiency. This part of the work has been d6' 
veloped by Dr. William R. Wood bur}' and staff, until not even the Ch'rago 
recreation centers nor any others can show anything like the same personal 
oversight and provision for the well being of individuals. , 

Civil service instruction and practice is another important part of the 
work of the public gymnasiums. Many of the policemen and firemen going 
into these departments of city service pass thfough the public gymnasiums 
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The improvement in physique of applicants for these positi<M18 sinoe this sy9- 
tem has been in efficient operation has been very marked. 

The gymnasiums also serve as preliminary training schools for volunteer 
leaders, who devote time and energy to the service of the city and their fellow 
men w^iile getting personal benefit and pleasure, widi a hope of some day 
becoming paid instructors in the gymnasiums. 

It is worth while mentioning that the men, women and children who 
make use of the city's gj-^mnasiums, who "wiggle their arms and legs about" 
and use the various apparatus that make possible all-round development for 
personal welfare and good health, do so because they like to. It is just 
as much play for them, it gives them just as much pleasure, as if they were 
Paying games in a playground. If this were not so, why should the young- 
ster and the grown-ups keep using the gymnasiums? They don't have to. 
Elverything is run, in a sense, on a "do as you like" principle. All citizens 
who comply with the few necessary rules are free to use the gymnasiums as 
desired, and they do so practically to the limit of capacity. If one of the 
early parts of the general plan, of which only a litde his been carried out, 
ever becomes possible, there will be a gymmttiam run by the dty in each 
waid, which will be not only a place for phyncal exeidse and deaibliness, but 
also a neighborhood social center. 

The municipal gj^mnasium and baths are conducted by the Bath De- 
partment. The department also has charge of bathing beaches and floating 
baths in summer. The total attendance at all these institutions is. over 
2,000,000 a year. The present head of the department is Richaid M. Walsh* 
Hugih C. McGrath is general superintendent. The trustees, serving without 
pay, are Francis M. Carroll, Mis. Agnes C. Bulger, James W. MdLaug^hlin 
and Chairman Walsh. 

Some of the good points in the doings of the department are thus indi- 
cated by one of the gymnasium directors, Henry A, Higgins: 

"In view of the haphazard manner in which the department has been 
jdcvdoped, one may well marvel at the wdl-ordered methods and tystem 
with which it cares for the physical education and xecieatton of men, women 

and children. One beach, for instance, on a hot day, accommodates more 
people than may be seen on all the playgrounds of the entire city. 

"All the beaches, together with floating bath houses, are open for usfr 
during the entire summer season and hundreds of thousands of the city's 
population derive from use of them all ythe advantages of bodily exercise, per- 
sonal deanlmess and wholesome recreation. Instructors give free instruc- 
tion. It is undoubtedly due to this fact that few cities in the world can 
point to as many children who can swim as are found in iJie city of Boston* 
Hundreds of children have been taught not only to swim, but have been 
coached in the methods of rendering aid to others. 

*'The three summer months suffice to reap all these advantages. But 
during the entire year the indoor baths and gymnasiums are doing their noble 
work. The system has become so elaborate that practically all the big resi- 
dential districts are provided for. 

"All time agencies are centers from which health and deanlihess radiate 
every day in the year. In them thousands bathe and take some form of regu- 
lar, systematic physical exercise. There are hours specially set aside for men, 
women and children, and all have their organized classes. Two days are for 
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men, two lor women and girls and two for boys. General public bathing and 
gymnastic dasses are conducted simultaneously. 

"The most successful of all these places, from the viewpoint of attend- , 
ance, is the Columbia Road gj'mnasium and baths. Here four classes a week 
for women have an aggregate attendance of 800. There are two classes of 
men, 250 each, and four classes of children aggregating close to 1,000. In 
addition to this there is the bathing attendance in the shower baths and the 
swimming tank. 

"The D Street Gymnasium, South Boston, in point of attendance, 
comes close to Columbia Road, with Cabot Street Gymnasium and that of 
North Bcnnet Street closely following. At the two South End gymna'^iums 
the classes are smaller because these buildings are small, old and out-dated 
and cannot accommodate the people who apply. 

"In point of high bathing attendance, the North Bennet Street Gym- 
nasium easily leads. This building is located in the thickly settled section of 
the North End, where little or no bathing facilities exist in the homes. From 
300 to 1,200 people bathe iiere every day. The house has a record of having 
handled 1,800 in one day. i ht Dover street bath house, which has no gym- 
nasium, ranks next to the Nortb Bennet Street building. Thh house, too, is 
located in a thiddy settled scctioyi of the city where bath tubs are scarce. Six- 
.teen hundred penons are said to have bathed there in one day." 

THE OBLIGATORY EXERCISES ON THE HORSE FOR GER- 
MAN GYMNASTIC FESTIVALS FROM ISSO TO ISOS. 

Translated by Carl O. HiKSH0LZsa,'Militaf7 Institnte, Bordentowo, K.J.* 

FRANKFURT. 

1. From the side-stand frontways, straddle vault to a balance-rest (fig. 
46) holding the 1^ forward horizonttdly, squat backward to the front-test, 
feint and make one whole circle left widi the left leg, feint left with both ^ 
lega and double rear vault to a cross-stand. 

2. Long Horse. Giant leap (Fig. 52). Keep the lep;s together as 
long as possible. Height of horse 150 centimeters, distance of the beat-board 
from the horse, 1 meter. 

DRESDEN. 

1. Run and jump to a free rest frontways on the pommeb, hold it as a 

lever from 4 to 5 seconds, slowly squat through forward to the balance-rest 
(Fig. 46), holding the legs forward horizontally, lower the legs to the rest 
rearways and circle the left leg left, then the right leg right, then circle both 
legs right and jump off to a sidestand rearways. 

2. Long Horse. Giant Leap (Fig. 52). Place the hands on the neck 
of the horse in nuddng the leap. Keep the legs together as long as possible. 
Height of horse, 130 cettdmeten. Distance of the beat-board from the horse, 
1 meter. 

MUNICH. 

1. Feint with the left leg, feint right with t)oth leg^, circle both legs 

• * Translators Note. In order to make these fij^nres used more easily andeiv 

stood, the reader is referred to the "Code Book of Gymnastic Extrcises," by L. 
Pant;^ Figares occurring in .the translation refer to the illustrations in tkat 
b6ok» 
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right to a mt frontways, one half right cirde^with the left leg and sclssois- 
tight sideward and then left sideward to a balance rest over th6 left pommel,, 
left hand between the legs and the legs held horizontally, circle backward 

the left leg and rear vault left to a cross-stand. . 

2. Long Horse, (jiant Leap (Fig. 52), but with the hands placed on 
the croup; a cone-shaped felt hat .40 meter high shall be placed in the saddle. 
Height of horse 130 centimeters. Distance of the beat-board from the horse, 
, 1 meter. 

BRUSSELS. 

1. Flank vault swing left to the rest rearwaj's, circle the right leg 
right and then Hank vault swing right to the rest frontways, one half circle 
right with the left leg and scissors right and left, one half crcle backward 
with the left leg then a rear vault passing over the croup and neck to a cross- 
stand. 

2. Long Horse. Squat Vault. Height of horse, - 130 centimeters. 
Distance of the beat-bpard from the horse, 1 meter. 

HAMBURG. 

1. From the rest frontways, half circle right with the left leg, one half 
circle left with the right leg to the rest rearways, flank vault swing left to 
the rest frontways, one half circle left with the right leg, raise the left leg 
over the neck to a balance rest Over the left 'pommel, legs hdd horizcmtally, 
circle the right leg backward over the croup, continue the swing over the 
neck to a feint left with both legs, swing both legs backward and make one- 
flank vault circle to the rest frontways, one half circle left with the right 
leg and scissors left, one half circle left with the right leg over the croup to 
the balance rest on the right pommel. Circle backward with the left leg and 
rear vault left over the croup t6 a cross-stand. 

. 2. Long Horse. Giant Leap with a half turn on the long axis of the- 
body. (Giant straddle vault with a hall turn.) 

Nt^RNBERG. 

1. From the rest frontways, feint left, circle the left leg left, then feint 
right with both legs, circle both legs right to the rest frontways, one-half 
circle right with the left leg and scissors right and left, one-half circle right 
with the left leg, then feint with both legs and circle both legs left to the rest 
frontways, the needle right with a three-quarter turn left to die riding seat: 
in the saddle (Fig. 50) ; reverse (under) grasp on the rear pommel and 
lever on both elbows, dismount to a cross-stand at the cod of the hone by 
rolling over forward resting the right shoulder on the croup. 

2. Long Horse. Giant Leap. Placing the hands on the neck of the 
horse. Height of horse, 1.50 meter. Distance of the beat-board from the 
horse, 1 meter. ... , 

FRANKFORT. !^ 
1. With a run, jump to a free rest ffootways; squat through forward 
to a balance rest, legs held horizontally, squat through backward swinging 
the legs and body up high, lower to the rest frontways; feint with the right 
leg, circle the right leg right to the rest frontways, then circle both legs right; 
letnt left with both legs and circle both legs left foljowed immediately by a 
rear vault passing over the croup and neck. (The right hand rests in the- 

> 2. ' Long Horse. Giant Leap. Keep tho^iafilf $tj^ght, the legs straight: 
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and held together. Place the hands on the neck of the horse. Between the 
beat-board and the horse a buck should be placed crosswise and touchinc; the 
horse. Height of the apparatus, 1.35 meters; distance of the board from tlie 
horse, 1.30 meters. 



FIELD DAY OF THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Saturday, May 21st, 1910. 

Indian Club Exercises for Pupils of Grades VII ano VIII. 

Mtisic:— MaroTi, '% Tfme. ■ , ' 

An introduction of >^ bents; will jjrcccdc the exercises and an interlodc of 
IG beats will be played between the parts, during which the pupils remain in the 
starting position. ■ 

PART ONE* 

First Exercise. 

a) Raise clubs sideward oblicjuely downward, march forward three steps 



and close heels at four 1-4 

b) Raise clubs sideward obliquely ujiward, mark time and face lefli about ... 5-8 

c) as a), and d) as b), at 16 clubs are lowered 9.16 

e) to h) Repeat a)-d) facing right about .V. 17^2 

Second Exercise. 

a) Raise chibs horizontally forward and stride left forward 1-2 

b) Swing clubs down and backward on right side, turn trunic right and 

bend left knee ........................... 8>4 

c) and d), Return movements 5-8 

eV-h) Repeat to ri^ht , 9-16 

i) Raise left clnb horizontally forward .' 17-18 

Swing a complete straight arm circle forward twice 19-22 

1 ) Lower club and pause 23<24 

in)-nV-o) Repeat with right — ...... — — ..•«•••••••• 36-82 

Third Exercise. 

a) Raise clubs horizontallj sideward and stride left sideward 1-2 

b) Bend arms, left over head, right across back, clubs horizontal, tnm bead 

left and bend left kiMe.................. 

c) and d) Return movements 5-8 

e) and h) Repeat opposite 9-16 

i> Raise left club horizontally isideward 17-18 

k) Swing a complete straight arm circle outward twice.* 19-22 

1) Lower club and pause 23-24 

m) Hnd o) Repeat with nght...*.>..>.M...M........»......»«..M..... 35^2 

Fourth Exercise. 

a) Raise clubs backward and stride left backward. 141 

b) . Raise clubs side-upward, cross them at neck of clabs over head and 

c) and d) Return movements........>».......M» 5-8 

e) and h) Repeat with stride and knee bend right....'-.... 9-16 

i) Raise left club backward up m........ 17-18 

k) Swing a complete straight arm circle backward twice.....«....,..M.*.»......... 19-22 

1) Lower ekib Muikward and pause 28-24 

m) and o) Repeat' with right: 26-82 

^ • ■• 4x32-128 Beats. _ . ■ • 

EART TWO. 

First ExERtisE.' ' ' 

a) Raise clubs sideward, arms straight, march forward three steps and 

close at four. 1-4 

b) Cross clnbs over head at the neck of clubs, mark time and face left 

about ; 5-8 
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c) as a) and d) as b), at 16 clubs lowered. *......... ...•«•«•••••. 9-16 

e) and b) Repeat a)-d) facing right about-..^..^ — 17-32 

Second Exercise. 

a) Raise clubs horizontallj forward and lunge left forward 1-2 

b) Sw^in}^: dabs backward on right fide and Tower trunk forward.M».....«... 3-4 

c) and d ) Return moyemcnts 5-8 

e)-h) Repeat to rtj^ht. At 16 raise clubs to starting position 9-16 

i) Arm circle, hand circle, arm circle forward left and return to starting 

position .'. 17-20 

k) the same as i) with right 21-24 

t) and m) swinjs^ both clubs with arm circle on side of bodjr and band 

circle in front left and right • 25-32 

(At 82 lower clubs.) 

Third Exbscisb. 

a) Raise clubs horizontally sideward and lunge left sideward.^........ ........... 1-2 

b) Bend trnnk left sideward 8-4 . 

c) and d) Return movements 6-8 

e^ and h) Repeat to rij^ht. At 16 raise clubs to starting position 9-18 

i) Arm circle, hand circle, arm circle sideward lett and return to starting 

position M..M..».....« .. lT-20 

1<) the same as i) with right «... 21-24 

1) the same as i) and k) swing both clubs outward twice m... ................ 26-32 

(At 82 lower dubs.) 

POUIITB BXVRCISB. 

a) Raise clubs backward and lunge Icit backward 1-2 

b) Swing clubs forward up and bend trunk backward................................... 3-4 

c) and d) Return novements ........................... ................................................ 5-8 

e) and h) Repeat luQge backward right. At 16 raise clnbs to starting 

position .....M..... «... ... »-16 

t) ^ arm circle left backward to forward position; hand drele backward 

and arm circle backward tO startiiig position...^ ........................... 17-20 

k) the same as i) with rigbt^M 21-24 

1) the same as i) and k) with both dubs 85-82 

PART THREE. 
First Exercise. 

During the' interclude of 16 counts the ends of the clubs are placed under arms . 

at 9. 

a) Raise left leg forward ; hop right 1 — cut step left 2— raise right leg for- 

ward and cut step right*;..... 8^ 

b) Two step left forward ; 5-6, step right fortfvard and turn left about..... 5-8 

c) and d) Repeat a) and b).........................„..............»...................„.,...„„....^... 9-16 

e) and h) Repeat a) and d) starting with right and turning right abont. 17-82 

(At 32 raise dnbs to starting position.) 

Second Exercise. 

a) Swing clubs backward and lower trunk for ward. ..................... 1-2 

b) Swing dubs forward up and bend trunk backward...., 

c) the same as n ) . d ) straighten trunk and raise clnbs to starting podtton. 5 8 

e) and h) Repeat a) and d) «.„..,«.., 9-16 

i) H donble arm circle forward on left side turning trunk left and return 1 

doable hand circle forward outward with bending arms 2— and 

arm circle forward to starting position 8-4 17*20 

k) the same as i) right Sl-24 ' 

I) and m) Repeat t) and k>............. .... 25-82 

Third Exercise. 

a) % double arm circle left sideward, leit arm in rear and bend trunk left. 1-2 

b) Swing clubs left ddsward oq)H4*i^Iy upward and bend tmnk'to rvbt«. 3-4 

c) and d) Retnm movements 5-8 

e) and h) Repeat a) and d) starting to right _ 9>4& 

i). 54 double arm circle inward to sifje podtion. 1— tilt dulMI On strujight. 

krmu I 2— Donble hand circ(ct'ontward bdiind 17.18 
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S—Double arm circle downward to side position with arras crossed in 

front... 10-20 

k) mme at i) latt tine return dnbs to starting position. 21*32 

Fourth Exhrcisb. 

a) Double arm circle backward to position upward and bend trunk back- 

ward 1-2 

b) Swin^ clubs forward down and backward lowering trunk forward 3-4 

c) and d) Return movement (^return clubs backward to starting position. 5-8 

e) and h) Repeat a) and d) 9-16 

i) Double arm circle outward to the upward position twice 17-20 

k) Double arm circle combined with double hand circle outward 21-22 

Ij Double arm circle outward to starting position 23-24 

ra) Repeat i)-kHj 25-32 

With the last count place right club on shoulder and lower the left close ranAs 

and march off the field. 



The New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 

OTTTDOOR ATHLETICS. 

The New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics entered on September 14th, 
the twenty-fifth year of its existence with a good sirad enrollment of pupiti. 

The first four weeks of our fall term were as usual, spent in outdoor sports 
and athletics at our fields at Silver Sands^ where a three period schedule alter- 
nating hockey, baseball, soccer, tennis, boating and swimming was carried on 
by four divisions, daily. 

One most interesting feature of this outdoor season, were the long rows of 
our navy, which has been enlarged to consist now of two canoes, two round 
bottomed and two flat bottomed boats, up and down the Connecticut coast. 
Often one division rowed one way and walked back while another walked to the 
place of destination and rowed track. 

CAMPING. 

This year a new and enjoyable place was tried in connection with this out- 
door work and proved a success. This was camping. Tents, cots, and cooking 
utensils were added to our possessions, the Senior class was divided into three 
sections and each section camped for a week at the shore. This camping is a 
benefit in several ways besides the great pleasure of the free healthy life and we 
arc hoping that soon not only Seniors but the whole school will camp during 
our Spring and Fall terms. 

The athletic season closed with our interclass irames which were played on 
the last three days, the hockey in a pouring rain. These resulted as follows : 
Hockey : Seniors 0, Juniors 1.— Baseball : Seniors '2'6, Juniors 13.— Soccer : Seniors 
Of Juniors 1. 

WALKING. 

We continued our outdoor pleasures after the beginning of indoor work by 
walking. So far we have taken four walks of 9~-18 miles each. One, most 
delightful, was by moonlight on October 18th, to East Rock and from there to 
the shore where we took a plunge at 11 o'clock in a high roaring surf. We 
walked back as far as the car line and from there rode home, arriving at 12. 
Breakfast was Inte the next moming and onr schedule began at 10.30 instead 
of the usual hour, 8.30. 

Our last walk was a folly one on December 13th, through snow banks to the 
top of West Rock. It was an ideal day, cold but bright and the tramp of seven 
miles was completed in two hours and a half. 

Now the time has come for ice, our outdoor exercise during these winter 
months will be skating whenever the weather is favorable. 



— Vidue of Lying Down, Nature takes the time when one is lying 
down to give the heart a rest» and that organ consequently makes ten 
strokes less a minute t'nan when one is in an upright posture. Multiplying 
that by 6o minutes gives 6oo strokes. Therefore in eight hours spent in 
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lying down the heart is saved nearly 5000 strokes, and as the heart pumps 

six ounces of blood with each stroke, it lifts 30,000 ounces less of blood 
in a night of eight hours in bed than when one is In an upright position. 

As t'ne blood flows so much more slowly through the veins while one is 
lying down, extra covcrinps must then supply the warmth usually furnished 
by circulation. — "The Fresh Air Magazine," Philadelphia. 



EXCUSES FROM OYMNASTICS III THE PHILADELPHIA 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

By D. M. Perd. Krooh, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 



According to the physicians advices before me, the total number of 
excuses from gymnastics during the past year were only ii2 against 56 
last year. Of this number 8 were excused temporarily and 24 perma- 
nently. 25 of' the excuses asked for ezcnses from all forms of physi- 
cal exercises while 7 pnpils were allowed some mild forms especially 
free exercises. 

The following tabulation shows the number excused in each grade, 

and the number enrolled. 

The number excused amounts to only 0.020% 
of the total average number enrolled. Last 
year the percentage amounted to 0.036 or 
eomparatiTely 1% times as many. 

The following tabuFation shows the order 
of excuses by grade in comparison to the per- 
centage. 

The causes for the ex- grade] 1, 

cases varied somewhat ^JJj ^ 
from those given last 5th ** 4. 
year. The causes given were the following : 7ch 5. 

2od *' 7 

TABLE OF EXCUSES. i^t " 8. 

Total Par- Temp- Perina- 
I'HVSICAL CAUS£ FOR EXCUSE. ex- tial orary nent Tout 





Average No. 


No. 


Gnde 


Enrolled. 


ExcuMd. 


t. 




3 


2. 


27528 


3 


8. 


2623ft 


8 


4. 


22541 


4 


5. 


18712 


5 


6. 


14137 


5 


7. 


9434 


2 


8. 


6222 


2 




156346 


32 



Appendicitis 8 — 113 

Bronchitis-chronic ; 1 - - 1 1 

Chorea (St. Vitus Dance)...............; 2 1 1 2 ' 8 

Croup-spasmodic — 1 1 — 1 

Deformity and Malformation of Joints 1 — - I" 1 

Fracture of Arm 1 — 1 — 1 

Heart Disease 7 2 2 7" 9 

Hernia-femoral ruptnre « — 1 - * I 1 

Hip Joint Disease ............... 1 1 - 2 2 

Incontinence — 1 — 1 1 

Injury to Hip 

Paralysis-inlaiitile 8 - - 8 3 

Pott's Disease (tuberculosis of spine ).........«.....«.... 3 * f- ■ • 3 ■ 3 

Rbenniatism 

Weakness : 1 - - 11 

Total..^ : « 26 7 3 24 82 ' 
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In conclusion I must state that the cards for excuses used this year 
ihave been more thoroughly filled out than the sheets were which we 
used last year. They are more complete and specific. 

Sample af Cavd u—A, 

BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Pliyaical EducatMO, Room 694 Ckf Hall. 

PHYSICIAN'S CERTIFICATE. EXCUSE FROM GYMNASTICS. 



Teachers may temporarily excuse pupils from Gymnastics. Excuses formore 
than a few days, as well as permanent excuses will be given by this office only 
upon approval of the physician's certificate. Principals will always be notified 
61 the disposition of sucli cases. 

Philadelphia - 

Hame of Pnpil...,..............,.„„...., „..vAgCH«....".—i— Grade. 

Name of Scbool and Teacher. . 

. (Above dtita ii to b« filled o«tt by ihe Prine^t or TeMlm!) 



Office f Permanent excuse accepted Principal notified 

Kecords) Temporary excuse. Keep track oi this case and report later. 

S igned ; Date l^"^- 



(REVERSE SIDE.) 

TO BE FILLED IN BY THE EXAMINING PHYSICIAN. 



Date...........................".."".—""*""""*""""'*^ 

It is advisable that (name) '. 

be excused ^^an^nti^ physical training marked with a 

cross (X.) Running ( ), Jumping ( ), Free Exercises ( ), Apparatus 

Work ( ), Gymnastic Games ( ). 

Please give short diagnosis; constitutional or organic defects. 



If temporary, bow lonjjf, approximately, should this excnte be valid?. 
Signed M. D. Address..... 



EXAMINATION FOR TEACHER OF OYMNASTICS, 

Newark, New Jersey, January 14tb, 1911. 



An examination of candidates for the position of teacher of gymnastics in the 
public schools of this city will be held at the Hamburg Place school building, 
Hamburg Place near Perry Street, on Saturday, January 14th, 1911, beginning 
at nine a. m. 

Tbe written examination will include the following subjects : 

1. General principles of anatomy, physiology and hygiene. 

2. Theory and practice of physical training. 

Candidates who have been graduated from a professional training school in 
physical training, whose professional course covers a period of not less tban two 
years, may be exempted from the written examination, provided, such candi- 
dates hold aiSO a diploma from an approved four years' high school course, or 
present evidence of scholarship equivalent to tbat covered by such a diploma. 

Important. Only candidates possessing a diploma from an approved loor 
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years* high school coune, or candidates presenting evidence of academic trainiiigr 
equivalent to that covered bysncta a diploma, ahall be considered eligible to tame 
the examination. 

An oral examination will be given at the same and place. 

The cxami nation will be open to men and women. 
The salary schedule for the position of teacher of physical training is : 
High school head teacher, male $1500 to $2500 per annnn. 
** ♦ female 1200 to IHdO V 
" assistant, male 1200 to 2(KM) " 

" " female 900 to 1500 *• 

Grammar school teacher, rnalf lOOO to 1700 " 
Candidates will be rated upon the following basts: Written examination^ 
50 per cent; oral examination (experience 25 per cent, fitness 25 per cent) 60 per 
cent ; total 100 per cent. A rating of not less than per cent in each of the 
examinations is required. 

Candidates who wish to take this examination should communicate at once 
with E. K. Sexton, Secretary of the Board of Examiners, City H#lt Blanks on 
which to make formal application can be had upon request. 

A. B. POLAKD, City Superintendent. 



GYMNASTIC AND ATHLETIC NEWS. 

By £MANU£L HAUG. fi07 West 158tb St., New York. 

— Pittsburg University is to have a new Stadium and an athletic field. 

The field b to be laid out, the Stadium built and presented to the university 
in time for use at the opening of the university next fall. No specified 
amount is fixed but it is said that the gift will amount to several hundred 
thousand dollars. The gift is made by J. C. Trees, an alumnus of the 
university. 



— Jt the annual meeting of the Amateur Athletic Unkm the following 

officers were unanimously elected: President, Everett C. Brown, Chicago 
A. A.; Secretary-Treasurer, James E. Sullivan, New York; Vice Presidents, 
A. J. Liil, Jr., Boston; J. J. O'Connor, St. Louis; T. Morris Dunne, Port- 
land, Ore. ; George F. Pawling, Philadelphia. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has asked for the privilege of holding the Olympic 
Games in 1916 within its limits. Judging by the enthusiasm with which 
this request was received it seems certain that Cleveland will be selected. 



— ^The following records were accepted by the A. A. U.: 

RUNNING RECORDS. 

Sixtv Yards, Indoor— 06 2-5, W. J. Keating, Albany, N. Y., Feb. 
8, 1910; 06 2-5, R. Cloughen, New York City, Jan. 28, 1910. 

Ninety Yards, Indoor — 09 2-5 ; E. A. Frey, New York City, May 2» 
1910. 

One Hundred and Twenty-five Yards— 122-5, F. Ramsdell, Celtic 
Park, New York, May 30, 1910. 

One Hundred and Ten Yards— 104-5, R. Cloughen, Celtic Park. New 

York, Sept. 5. 1010. 

Seventy Yards, Indoor — 07 1-5, T- J- Archer, New York City, Feb. 5^ 
1910; R. Cloughen, New York City, Feb. 5, 1910. 

Two Hundred and Twenty Yards — ^21 1-5, R. C. Craig, Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 28, 1910. 
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Five Hundred Yards~S7 3-5, M. W. Slieppard, Aug. 14, 1910. 
Five Hundred and Fifty Yards — 1 :04, M. W. Sheppard, August 14, 
1910. 

Five Hundred and i' itty ^'ards — 1 :05, M. W. Sheppard, June 27, 1910. 
Six Hundred Yards— 1 : 10 4-5, M. W. Sheppard, Aug. 14, 1910. 
Six Hundred and Sixty Yards— 1 ai 2-5, M. W. Sheppard, May 30, 
1910. 

Seven Hundred Yards— 1 :26 4-5, M. W. Sheppard, May 30, 1910, all 
made at Celtic Park. 

Eight Hundred Yards — 1:43 3-5; M. W. Sheppard, Poughkeepsie, N 
Y., Aug. 23, 1910. Race track. 

Nine Hundred Yards— 1 :57 1-5, M. W. Sheppard, Aug. 7, 1910. 

Two thirds Mile— 2:45 2-5, M. W. Sheppard, July 31, 1910. 

1,0()0 Yards^2:122-5, M. M. Sheppard, July 17, 1910, all made at 
Celtic Park. 

Two-thirds Mile — ^2:442-5, M. W. Sheppard, race track, Newark, N. 
J., Aug. 20, 1910. 

Two and One-half Miles, Indoor— 12:08 1-5; Jan. 29, 1910. 

Three Miles, Indoor— 14 :29 2-5 ; Jan. 29, 1910. 

One and Three-quarters Miles, Indoor — 8:10 3-5; Feb. 26, 1010. 

Two Miles, Indoor— 9:141-5, George V. Bonhag, Feb. 26, 1910, ail 
made at Buffalo. 

Two Miles— 9:26 3-5, T. S. Berna, Ithaca, N. Y., May 7, 1910. 

Four Miles, Indoor — 19:394^5, George V. Bonhag, New York City, 
Feb. 5, 1910. 

Four Miles— 20:11. Four and One-Half Miles— 22:43 1-5. Five 
Miles — 25:09 1-5, George V. Bonhag; all made at Travers Island, Sept. 10, 
1910. 

Ten nnd One-half Miles— 58:02. Eleven Miles— 1 :00:56 1-5. Eleven ■ 
and One-half Miles— 1 :03 :53. Twelve Miles— 1 :06 :5() 3-5. Twelve and 
One-half Miles— 1 :09 :48 4-5. Thirteen Miles— 1 :12 :49 3-5. Thirteen 
and One-half Miles— 1 :1 5:51 4-5. Fourteen Miles— 1 :1 8:56 3-5. Four- 
teen and One-half Miles— 1 :22 :05 4-5. Fifteen MUes— 1 :25:15. Fifteen 
and One-half Miles — 1 :28 :33. Sixteen ?^Iiles — 1 :31 .49. Si.xtecn and One- 
half Miles— 1 :35 :12 3-5. Seventeen Miles— 1 :38:37.1-5; all made by J. F. 
Crowley, Celtic Park, Nov. 14, 1909. 

Seventeen and One-half Miles — 1:42:08. Eighteen Miles — 
1:45:114-5. Eighteen and One-half Miles — 1:48:22 2-5, Eighteen Miles 
— 1 :51 :41 4-5, Nineteen and One-half Miles — 1 :55 :03. Twenty Miles — 
1 :58:27 3-5; all made by James Clark, Celtic Park, Nov. 14, 1909. 

HURDLE RACING RECORDS. 

Forty Yards, Low — 0:05, T. N. Richards, Lafayette, Ind., Feb. 19, 
1910. 

Forty Yards, Low — 0:05, T. N. Richards, Lafayette, Ind., Feb. 19, 
1910. 

Seventy Yards, Low— 0:072-5, J. J. EUer, New York City, Feb. 5, 
1910. 

ScventN-five Yards, Low — 0:09 2-5, Roger Bacon, New York City, 
Sept. 17, 1910. 
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Equaled same day by Bob Eller, New York City, Sept* 17, 1910; J. J* 
EUer, New York City, Sept. 1 7, 1910. 

*Four Hundred and Forty Yards, 20 Low Hurdles — 1 :00, C. J. Bacon^ 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. July 3, 1910. 

One-fifth Mile, Low---0:43 3-5, C J. Bacon, Celtic Park, N. Y., June 

25, 1910. 

JUMPING RKCORDS. 
Running Hop, Step, and Jump — 49 ft. 7 3-8 in., D. F. Ahearne, Celtic 
Park. N. Y., May 30, 1910. 

^Standing Hop, Step and Jump, Indoor'^2 ft. 8 in., Piatt Adams, 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 25, 1909. 

VAULTING RECORDS. 
Pole Vault for Height— 12 feet 10 7-8 inches, Leland S. Scott, Stanford* 
Cal., May 27, 1910. 

Pole Vault for Distance, Indoor — 28 feet 2 inches, Piatt Adams, Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City, Oct. 31, 1910. . 

SHOT PUTTING RECORD. 
42-Pound Stone With Follow— 27 ft. 1-2 in., M. J. Sheridan, Celtic 
Park, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1909. 

THROWING WEIGHTS RECORDS. 
*56-Pound Weight for Height— 16 ft. 6 1-4 in. M. J. McGrath, Chi- 
cago, 111., Aug. 28, 1910. 

56-Pound Weight for Height— 16 ft. 6 3-16 in., Con. Walsh, Travers 
Island, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1910. 

56- Pound Weight from Stand— 33 ft. 1 in., M. J, McGrath, Travezs 
Island, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1910. 

WALKING RECORD. 
*One Mile— 6:29 1-5 (indoor), G. H. Goulding. Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 

26, 1910. 

RELAY RACING RECORDS. 
Two Thousand Four Hundred Yard Relay (Indoor) — 5:06 1-5, Irish- 
American A. C. team (J. Bromlow, W. C Robbins, A. R, Kiviat, H. 
Schaaf), New York City, Feb. 5, 1910. 

Two-Mile Relay — 7:53, Irish-American A. C. team (Riley, J. Brom- 
low, M. W. Sheppard, A. R. Kiviat), Celtic Park, N. Y., Sept. 5, 1910. 

THREE-LEGGEP RECORD. • 
Ninety Yards, Indoor— 0:10 1-5, W. J. Keating and W. Blade, New 
York City, May 2, 1910. 

DUMBBELLS. 

*Pushing up one dumbbell weighing 104 pounds 18 times, with one 
hand, from shoulder to full arm length above the shoulder, George Tsam- 
biras. New York City, Mardi 19, 1910. 

WALL SCALING RECORD. 

One Hundred Yards, Wall Scaling — 0:35 4-5, Second Division Naval 
Militia, C. N. G. team (A. L. Perkins, W. C. Roberts, H. L. Treat, F. 
Loveland. Jr., W. E. House, E. V. Hedlund, W. J. Goltra, J. C. Corn- 
stock). 25 yards run to 10-foot wall, 25 yards and return, 25 yards to and 
over wall, then 25 yards to finish. Hartford, Conn., Feb. 21, 1910. 

JAVELIN RECORD. 

Throwing the Javelin — 163 ft. 1 in., B. Brodd, New Orleans, La., Oct* 
15, 1910, 
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Hose Carriage Race, Ten-Men Team — ^Run 200 yards from standing 
start, lay 100 feet hose, break coupling, affix nozzle, and show water; 0:44, 
Uniontown Hose Company, No. 2 team, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., Aug. 
27, 1910. 

♦Medley Relay Race (Indoor)— 7 :41 2-5, All Toronto team (C. L. 
Watson, 220 yards; M. J. Folinsbee, 440 yards; G. M. Brock, 880 yards; 
J. L. Tait, 1 mile), Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1910. 

*A11 records marked thus are subject to further investigation. 

SWIMMING RECORDS. 
Fifty Yards, Bath, Two Turn*— 0:242-5, C. M. Daniek, Chicago, 
lU., April 6, 1910. 

One Hundred Yards, Bath, Four Turns— 0:544-5, C. M. Daniels, 

Chicago, 111., April 7, 1910. 

One Hundred Meters, Bath, Four Turns — 1 :02 4-5, C. M. Danieb, 
New Yofk City, April 15, 1910. 

Two Hundred Yards, Bath, Seven Turns— 2:14, C. M. Daniels, New 
York City, March 5, 1910. 

Two Hundred and Fifty Yards, Bath, Nine Turns — 2:55 3-5. Three 
Hundred Yards, Bath, Eleven Turns — 3 :35 4-5. Three Hundred Meters, 
Bath, Thirteen Turns — 3:57 3-5. Three Hundred and Fifty Yards, Bath, 
Thirteen Turns — 4:17, C. M. Daniels, New York City; all made March 
4, 1910. 

BACK STROKE. 
One Hundred Yards, Bath, Three Turns — ^1 :12. One Hundred and 
Fifty Yards, Bath, Five Turns, 1:56 2-5. H. J. Hebner, St. Louis, Mo.; 
both made April 9, 1910. 

RELAY RACING. 
Two Hundred Yards, Four Men, Fifty Yards Each (25 yards bath) — 

1 :45, New York Athletic Club (George South, 0 :26 2-5 C. D. Trubenbach, 
0:27 , N. Nerich, 0:262-5, and C M. Daniels, 0:25 1-5), New York City, 
April 15. 

Two Hundred Yards, Six Men, Fifty Yards Each (25 yards bath) — 
2:42 1-5, New York Athletic Club (above and L. B. Goodwin, 0:28 3-5, 
and J. A. Ruddy, 0:283-5). New York City, April 15. 

Four Hundred Yards, Four Men, One Hundred Yards Each (20 yards 
bath)— 1 :00 2-5, New York Athletic Club (George South, 1 :01 3-5 ; C. D. 
Trubenbach, 1 :03 3-5 ; N. Nerich, 1:00, and C M, Daniels, 0:55 1-5), New 
York City, April 11, 1910. 

Five Hundred Yards, Five Men, One Hundred Yards Each (20 yards 

bath) — ^5:02 3-5, New York Athletic Club (above and L. B. Goodwin, 

1 :02 U5), New York City, April 11. 

♦ 

— The International Olympic Committee has definitely decided to hold 
the next Olympic Games at Stockholm, Sweden, in 1912. The following 
branches of sport will be included: Athletics, cycling (road race), fencing, 
gymnastics, swimming, wrestling, horse display, lawn tennis, shooting, yacht- 
ing and probably football and rowing. 

The method of selecting an American team will in all probability be 
the same as in previous years. Try-outs will be held on the Coast, Central 
West, South, and in the vicinity of New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
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— At a recent meeting of the Intercollegiate Association of Amateur 
Gymnasts, March 20, 1911, was set for the annual intercollegiate meet in 
the Yale gymnasium. 

The question of how many times a member of a team could compete 
in the intercollepiates and also in dual meets resulted in considerable discus- 
sion. It was linally voted to recommend that a man could compete but 
four times in the intercollegiates and the same for the dual meets. This 
changes the rule for the dual meets, it formerly being possible for the men to 
enter as many dual meets as their college would let them. 



— The players in the recent Harvard and Yale football game were in 
actual motion only a trifle more than three minutes in each of the four fifteen 
minute periods, according to a correspondent of the Harvard Bulletin, who 
held a stop watch at rlic ^ame. It was also ascertained that there was an 
average of twenty-one niinutes' actual rest in each period. 

The correspondent claims that there was less than fifteen minutes of 
running and wrestling stretched over two hours of play, and that the game is 
far less exhausting than a boat race, which calls for sustained effort for more 
than twenty minutes. 



• — That the new football as worked out during the season just closed 
has made the game more interesting to players and spectators alike is the 
general opinion expressed by the members of most of the great teams. The 
great majority believes that the new rules have made the game less dangerous 
and all agree that it furnishes greater opportunity for headwork on the field. 
C^t. F. J. Daly says: 

"I think the new rules put a greater premium on speed and brains than 
the old rules. They give a better opportunity for the individual to show 
himself. On the whole they are very beneficial, having accomplished the 
purpose of the Rules Committee to a very great extent." 



BOOK REVIEW. 

—TWENTY YEARS AT HULL HOUSE, by Jane Addams. 462 
pages, 5 ' J by 8 inches. Published by The MacmiUan Company, New York. 

Mailing price, $2.75. 

This is in no sense a guide book to settlement work, or a recipe for 
clubs and classes. It is the life story of Jane Addams. 

With that clearness and gentleness which characterize all of Miss 
Addams' writing, but with those stirring forces in reserve which reveal 
themselves in the mintage of every phrase, she has set down in one volume 
the story of her life, the history of Hull House, and her conception of the 
philosophy of social progress. 

Now that all societies and schools are judged by their efficiency as social 

agencies in their communities, the trials and tribulations, the hopes and 
victories of Miss Addams will be a guide to every one interested or actively 
engaged in work imdertaken for the welfare of the community. The book 
is highly recommended. To be had from Mind and Body, Herold Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE ATHLETIC RESEARCH SOCIETY. 



The third annual meeting of diis society took place in New York 6tt 
Wednesday, ^December 28th, 191a The executive committee met on the 
evening previous to discuss several reports. The following circular letters 
and reports give a fair idea of the magnitude of the problem and what^ 
so far, has been done to clear ify the situation. It will immediately ap- 
parent that many more typical cases must be studied in order to arrive at 
the solution of what amateurism is. The point brought out very forcibly 
by die discusHons was that our present rules defining an amateur were 
entirely wrong. The result of the meeting was that the study of typical 
violations of the spirit of amateurism should continue during the coming 
year so that a great mass of cases could be used to arrive at definite con- 
ditions. 

On October i8th, 191O, the following letter ua.s sent to all members: 

Dear Sir: — The Athletic Research Society is a voluntary orgamization 
formed for the purpose of studying athletic conditions and problems. It 
is composed of representatives from the various classes of institutions which 
have wide interest in athleticst.* as follows: Colleges and Universities^ 
Normal Schools, Public Schools, Private Secondary Schools, Young Men^s 
Christian Associations, Sunday Schools, Playtrroimds, Social Settlements, 
Boys' Clubs, Turners, Rural Associations, Military Clubs, etc. 

The Society has been orj^anizin^:; a committee to make such a thorough 
Study of the amateur problem and amateur laws that its conclusions may 
he embodied in an authoritative report which wilt become the foundation 
for a sounder development of our national, competitive play life. The 
committee is composed of sub-commit te e s' w ith chairman and associates, 
one for each class of institutional interest represented in the society'; thus 
insuring a presentation of all the varioiK institutional' problems in ama- 
teurism, at various age periods. 

In so far as possible the National Associations representing the gen- 
eral interests of the institutions involved m the Athletic Research Society, 
e. g., I. A. A. U. S. for the colleges, International Sunday School Com- 
mittee for the Sunday Schools, International Committee for the Y. M. 
C A., etc., haye been induced to cooperate zn the appointment of &e 
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committees and make the sub-oommittecs thetr own. ' It is hoped in this 

manner to tie together for a cooperative effort in one (xmerful committee 
the interests of all educational and social institutions vexed with the 
spirit and motives in competitive play. 

It is the purpose of the Athletic Research Society to have the prob- 
lem studied without bias or regard to previous practices. The plan of 
Study is for each institutional committee to work by the case method. 
This will .involve three things. First, a descriptive statement of typical 
cases that occur or have occurred repeatedly in individual institutions in 
the committee's proup, and that seem to be or arc claimed to be viola- 
tions of the spirit of play or tendencies to evil resulting from bad motives 
in play. Second : An analysis of these cases as to the real moral or educa- 
tional' issue involved, and the effects physically and morally on the indi- 
vidual or individuals involved/ or 0a the growth of competitive play 
among the many, or of dlie social status or public respect for competitive 
play, etc. Third : A statement of measures that will meet the gcnerat 
tendencies to evil and the special cases, in the form either of technical 
rules or of general principles that all educators and social workers can 
agree up>on, or of administrative policies or organizations for educational 
propaganda or control. 

When these several studies of sub-commtttees representrng institution- 
al interests and problems are brought together in the committee oi the 
■whole, all the angles of interest will be clear and the common elements 
and the mutual problems differentiated from the special institutional prob- 
lems. This will give the foundation for general constructive work. 

The committee of the whole will meet with the Athletic Research 
Sode^ in New York, Dec. 28th. It is hoped that substantial progress 
will have been made by each institutional committee by that dme. 

Yours sincerely, 

Clark W. Hbthbrington, President. 

This letter was followed by a secMid which was sent to the members 
of a special committee. It read as icdlows: 

Chicago, 111., December 3, 1910, 

To Members of the Committee on the Study of Amateurism: 

In a circular letter of October 18, I gave the scheme of organization 
and a plan for a scientific study of Amateurisip. Below are additional 
suggestions which it is hoped will' show some relationships and a method 
treating material. 

In a scientific study of Amateurism the subject should be investi- 
gated both in its broader meaning and in its technical sense. Ifi its broad- 
er meaning Amateurism is identical with the play spirit* in its technical 
meaning it is contrasted with the professional spirit. 

A brief statement will show- the character of study needed under both 
tliese headings. 

Athletic activities as play, and therefore the play spirit, are receiving 
new recognition among educators and social workers. Modem studies of 
child nature and the relation of play to the growth and devddpment of 
the child, have given pl!ay an entirely new meannng. It is now known 
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that the vegetative powers, the nervous systemSi the instincts at the root 
of character and the emotions that make life joyous, as well as the intel- 
lect, depend upon activity for their devrfopmcnt, and that play is Nature's 
means of securing this necessary activity. Without play there can be no 
normal' development. Furthermore, each stage of growth and develop- 
ment during childhood and youth has its characteristic plays and games 
which are rdated to the needs of the growing organism, mind and spirit 
at that stag^ of development. Athletics, properly speaking, i. c., plays 
and games formalized under strict rules of procedure for the sake of 
testing physical' prowess and skill in obedience to the competitive impulse, 
arise with adolescence and the social feelings and rivalr}-. Athletics are 
essentially adolescent plays and characteristics of the needs and spirit of 
that age. They are the most interesting and stimulating of those activ- 
ities necessary in adolescence for the continuance of organic and nervous 
development and they are a vital power in moral, social and spiritual 
development. 

In contrast to these values as stated, certain evils appear in athletics. 
These objectionable features are the product of tendencies seen even in the 
plays of children that become more prominent in athletics because of 
their nature, i. e., the vigorous form of the activity, the social character- 
istics involving competition in rivalry, and the interest of spectators in the 
contest. The pbjectionable features are as follows: The tendencies i. to 
physical injury through accident, 2. to over indulgence, 3. to specialization, 
4. to bad manners at play and bad spirit in defeat or victor}-, 5. to evasion 
of the rules of the game, 6. to violations of the classification necessary 
for fairness in competition (eligibility) 7. to develop as a spectacle for the 
amusement of the public. The first three of these tendencMs to evil re- 
duce or destroy die physical values of play; the fourth and fifth the moral 
values; the sixth and seventh the social organization and the respect for 
athletics as an educational influence. 

The tendency to become a spectacle is especially important because it 
tends to reduplicate and exaggerate all the other evil's in proportion to its 
development. Human nature loves to see any fighting spectacle. This 
interest has produced the professional. It has produced, in so^aUed am- 
ateur contests that are spectacles, all the specialized and business-like meth- 
ods, the "commercialism," the professionalism; the exaggeration of the 
managerial function and the coaching function, etc., etc. These tenden- 
cies become more prominent as boys approach maturit>\ It is very doubt- 
ful whether athletics can be organized with the spectator the dominating 
influence in the organization and the spirit of play be retained. 

It is these tendencies to evil that make the "control** of athletics 
«iecessary. If athletics are to become a phase of our national phy life and 
are to be worked into the character-forming customs of our people, wt 
need an Athletic Platform declaring the principles and methods necessan,' 
in the administration of athletics to secure the values and avoid the evil's 
— a platform on which all educators and social workers caim join in an 
administrative endeavor and which can be used to educate the public con- 
cerning the meaning and needs of athletics as an educational force. 

In this pl'atform the principles of administration designed to promote 
and preserve the play spirit should be perhaps the chief planks. 
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These statements will show the relationship in .the stody of Amateur- 
ism as the spirit of play, and amateurism in the sense of "motive" with 
reference to material' gain as an element in the classification of indivi(hials 
for fairness in competition. We need as a result of our study of amateur- 
ism, first, a dedaratioii o£ those principles that are necessary in the organ- 
ization and administratton of athletics to preserve the spirit of play. We 
need, secmidly, an unbiased and scientific study of the technical problems 
of amateurism at different ages and under difEerent institutional' condi- 
tions. The general principles above would give a classification of boys 
according to development and ability and the activities adapted to them. 
This technical study covers tlie results of "motive" or attitude toward 
material gain for participation in athl^ics, its effect on the development 
of the, athlete, its effect on a classiiicatioit for fairness in competition, its 
effect of boys and die public toward athletics, etc. 

On this latter phase of the subject we need to forget that we have 
rules and make a scientific study of cases. This analysis of cases will 
determine the principles involved and the legislation necessary. Below I 
give two of the cases used in organizing the analytical outlines for the 
Study of amateurism incorporated in the "Report of the Committee oa> an 
Amateur Law," I.C.A.A>U*S., Section Three, pp. 10^13. 

SAMPLE CASE I. 

A boy jroes to a picnic, participates in a foot race and wins a cash 
prize. What is his status? The principle involved in this case is typical 
of all cases where a reward is given, for participation in a particular con- 
test. The case brings up the usual questions. What was the boy's 
motive? What was his age? What institutional connections did he have? 
Who was responsible for the cash prize being given? What effect does 
the act have ytk a. system of control? 

It is fair to assume from evperience that with a public opinion favor- 
able to athletics and with proper leadership, boys will participate in con- 
tests without desire for individual rewards. It is merely a matter of or- 
ganizing the play incentives. Doubtless with our present unformed pub- 
lic opinion and our inadequate leadership, some boys would not be led to 
enter the contest indicated but for the prize. The medal is open to the 
same objection. In some places where athletics are well developed, ath- 
letes have refused to compete unless expensive medals were offered. Here 
the leadership has perverted the taste and motive by securing: participation 
through material inducements rather than by an organization of the play 
Incentives. Should not the leaders be condemned radier than the b^? 
Should not public opinion be roused agunst the giving of individual 
medals as well as casii prizes, especially In such manner, that the reward 
becomes the incentive rather than the pleasures in the con test. Except 
for this tendency it may be granted that the case cited in its simplest 
form has neither any effect on the boy nor on the development of athlet- 
ics, or a system of control of motive. 

The case however merges over into more difficult cases. The folf- 
lowing questions state the problem: 

Suppose ioit example the b<^ is under fifteen years of zigti sup- 
pose he is between fifteen and twentj': suppose he is over twenty. Can 
a boy justly be held permanently responsible for acts committed previous 
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to, say fifteen years of ajie? Suppose the boy has never heard there was 
^uch a thing as an amateur law. At what age and under what social 
conditions cant he be held, responsible for this knowledge? Suppose the 
boy is. a member of a Playground or a Sunday Sdxxd or & Y. M. G. ' 
A. or a High School where athletics are organized but he has never been 
a member of a team. Si''^'^o«p he is also a member of an organized team. 
These questions- of membership, of knowledge, • and of age, eadi compli- 
cate the other. 

It is recognized that a boy of exceptional skill at any age, who is a 
member of a team representing an institution may develop material mo- 
tives and demand and .receive a reward horn partisans for participation. 
It is not so dear however, ait what agp or period of development a boy is 
physiologically able to d^vdop skill enough to be of value to a promoter 
of contests for the amusement of the public This should be settled and 
a distinction made between the two cases. 

Considering the difference in age and institutional relationship, would 
not principles of administration along the following lines meet all the 
dangers? 

First, throw the responsibility for adequate provisions for athletics 
under wholesome conditions and adequate leadership oh educators and 
social workers, or those institutions dealing with the adolescent. 

Second, frame a r^ulation that assumes information and re^KMisibil- 
ity after a boy becomes a competitor in open' contests or a member of an 
organized team. 

Third, frame a regulation that assumes information and responsibil- 
ity after a boy becomes a candidate for a team in any organization at 
which time he shall be given information and be required to sign an honor 
pltdgt to maintaih In his athletics pyre play jnotives. 

• . SAMPLE CASE 2. 

Groups of boys in a certain city are tn the habit of organizing tbem^ 
selves into base ball teams and playing- games for a jackpot. They put 
down a hat and each player throws a coin of a stated denomination into 

the pot. The winning team takes the pot. 

What is involved in this act, and what attitude must administrators 
take towardii it? 

What is the motive? Social workers agree that these boys do not 
play for the money involved. They play for the game, but they add to 
.the legitimate emodoaal pleasures of the contest die powerful gambling 
unpulses and emotions of chance in order to intensify the pleasures of die ' 

game. It is not "technical professionalism," in this case, if we consider 
the act from the standpoint of the principle of amateurism, the motive ini- 
volved. Therefore it has nothing to do with laws of classification framed 
to bar boys with a money making motive from participation with or 
against boys widi pure play motives. On> the other hand the act 'is bad 
educationally; it adds an illegitimate incentive to die play mcendve; it 
leads to the money motive in play; it 4evelopes gmnbling habits at die 
habit-fixing age. Obviously the practice must he condemned by educators 
and social workers and worked into a code of principles that will elim- 
inate it Furthermore, it must be recognized that, at a later age, gambling 
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can be and is used in colleges and clubs as a subterfuge under which 
money is paid skilled athletes by partisans for participation. 

A large number of sudi cases will give the data for lestdatioii* 

Respectfully submitted, 

Clark W. Hethbrington, 

Chairmaoi Ex. Com. 

During the meeting on December 28th the following report of 
Committee on Administration was presented s 

At the annual meeting of the Athletic Research Society on December 
^> I909f R committee was appointed under the following resolution : 

RESOLVED:— First— That a comn^ittee be appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to consist of one representative for each institutional , 
interest in athletics, represented in this Society. 

Second — That each member of this Committee investigate the desires 
of his institutional interests as to the problem of administration and organ- 
ization. 

Third — ^That this Committee confer wkh the Cbmmittee appointed 
hy the Amateur Athletic Union for the investigation of athletic condi- 
tions and that they attempt to bring about a satisfactory administrative 
adjustment. 

The Committee was constituted as follows: George L. Meylan, M. 
* D., Chairmani; Lee F. Hammer, Secretary; Lory Prentiss, (Secondary 
Sdiools) ; A. £. Metzdorf , ( Elementary Schoofe) ; George J. Fisher, M. 
D., (Y.*M. C A/s); Q E. Hauck, (Sundav Schools and Churches); 
Gaylord S. iWhite, (Social Settlements) ; Gwrge W. Ehler, (Play- 
grounds) ; W. P. Bowen, (Normal School's) ; Capt. Robert E. Heun, 
(Military Organizations) ; William A. Stecher, (Turners) ; Myron T. 
■Scudder, (Rural Organizations); Francis Tabor, (Boys' Clubs); R, Tait 
McKenzie, M. D., (Colleges). 

After gettmg the acceptances of -the persons nominated, and filKng 
the necessary vacancies, several attempts were made to get a meeting of 
the Committee. It seemed possible only to get the members together in 
smn11 groups in different parts of the country. The secretary therefore 
prepared ah inquiry blank which was approved by the members of the 
Committee, and which the members sent out with a personal letter to the 
people in their respective groups. Each member of the Committee tabu> 
hted the replies received and sent in a statement concerning the results of 
* the inquiry. Professor Hetherington took the accumulated material to 
make a summary of the entire canvass. 

Several members got together at the time of the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in Indianapolis in the spring of 19 10, and 
discussed the result of the inquiry that the Committee had carried on. A 
furtlier conference on this matter was had at the time of the N. E. A, 
meeting in Boston in July igiiX 

Following this the secretary prepared a tentative draft of a state- 
ment to be presented to the Special Committee of the Amateur Athletic 
Union and sent it out to members of the A. R. S. Committee for com- 
ment and revision. A meeting of the A. R. S. Committee w-as held in 
New York City on October i, 19 10, amd the prepared communication to 



the A. A. U. Committee was further revised and prepared. The sub- 
stance of this oommuiiication wss that it was^ the sense of die Committee 
that 

( 1 ) The control of amateur athletics should be vested in a body 

composed of representatives from all the interests concerned and that such 
representation should be on the basis of the number of competitors regis- 
tered in each group. 

NOTE: — The interests of the different kinds of bodies having to do 
with athletics vary so greatly that it seems best that they should fom 
separate groups aldiough they cover the same territory. For example on 
the Pacific Coast there might be the following groups: Athletic Clubs, 
Y. M. C. A.'s, Boys' Clubs, Universities and Colleges, Secondary School's, 
Elementary Schools, Sunday Schools, Playgrounds. Each of these inter- 
ests would have its representation according to its size in the national 
controlling body. They might also have a iub-governing body for that 
territory. 

(2) These groups should subscribe to a uniform definition of am- 
ateurism and maintain an effective system of regtsttiation, 

(3) Groups having this relation should be given authority to carry 
on all kinds of intergroup athletic activities without procuring sanction 
from, and without individual registration with the governing body — ^This 
to apply when entrance for such games are limited to registered members 
of die groups. In cases where outside eiitries are allowed, those not 
registered with the groups should register with the controlling body and 
a sanction for the games be secured. 

This Committee recommends that the Amateur Athletic Union so re- 
adjust its regulations as to conform with the above suggestions. 

At that meeting a Special Committee consisting of Dr. George L. 
Mcylan, Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, Dr. George J. Fisher, Mr. Lory Prentiss, 
and Mr. Lee Hanmer, was appointed to confer with the Special Com- 
mittee of the Amateur Athletic Union if such a conference should^ be de^. 
sired. 

On October 8, I^IO, a conference with the Amateur Athletic Union 
Commitfee took place in New York City. There was a very frank dis- 
cussion of the whole matter of athletic control and a good many of the 
specific dillicukies that present themselves, particularly in connection with 
athletics in the schools and playgrounds, and also in small communities 
where there is little opportunity for inW-group competition. Dr. Fisher 
brought up the concrete case of a small town fn which there was only 
one high school, two churches and one playground, and called attention to 
the fact that it was necessary for each of these three groups to join the 
Amateur Athletic Union and then be registered before they could have 
competitive athletics among themselves. The individuals in these groups 
could not understand why they should be obliged to do this and refused 
to comply with the requirement. Mr. Weeb of the A. A. U. Com- 
mittee said that the Amateur Athletic Union would permit such groups 
in a small' city to organize a> a local leaeue and compete among themselves 
without registration and sanction, requiring only that such league become 
a member of the District Association of the Amateur Athletic Union in 
whose territory they were located. He further explained that such mem- 



benhip would give the locaf group representation in litic District Associa- 
tion to u hich it belonged and thus a voice in die administration and con- 
trol of athletics in their section. 

Toward the close of the conference Professor Hetherington stated 
in some detail the problems of athletics in the schoob and colleges, and 
showed that these institutions were aiming at something different than 
the athletic chibs, in that the athletics were the means to an end and 
not an end in themselves. He called attention to the necessity of pro- 
viding such activities as wOuM enlist the active participation of the whole 
number of students rather than that of a selected few. The members of 
the A. A. U. Committee gave evidence of a keen interest in this situ- 
ation, and stated that their organization would co-of)erate in every possible 
way to aid the schools and colleges, and would be glad to see some organ- 
ization perfected among these educational institutions that would inake 
possible the neceasarjr encouragement and control of die activities. 

Altogether the conference was well worth while, each group getting 
a better conception of the view- point of the other. It seems as though 
this conference may have paved the way for more effective co-operation^ 
as it surely has resulted in a better mutual' understanding. 

Following this conference the A. A. U. Committee submitted a re- 
port at the annual meeting of the Amateur Athletic Union oni November 
21. In substance the report suggested that the A. A. U. Committee 
encourage the formation of groups or leagues in th-e various fields of ath- 
letic activities and induce such groups to join the District Associations in 
their respective territories. The report dbsed with the following para- 
graph : 

"We hope that all those that are seeking the advancement of am- 
ateur athletics will unite with us in a campaign of education that will be 
constructive, and which will seek to make known the efforts that are 
bein^ made to make the athletic activities of this country stand for fair 
plajr, courtesy, co-operation, wholesome recreation and health." 

Your Committee feels that a decided step in advance has been se- 
cured by bringing about this better understanding through fran^ discus- 
sion of the problems that have developed, particularly in atiiletic activ- 
ities of schools, playgroufnds, clubs, etc. 

Your Committee would recommend: 

First — That steps should be taken to develop more organized co-op- 
eration among the schools, churches, playgrounds, boys' clubs, etc., in this 
matter of atUetic administration. 

Second — That each group should emphasiase those atiiletic activities 
that make possibUe tiie active participation of the greatest number, as op- 
posed to intergroup competitions for the selected few. 

Third — ^That there should be formed local groups in the various 
sections of the country, which groups should join the District Associa- 
tion of the Amateur Athletic Union for that section and thus make pos- 
sible proper control of their intergroup competitions, as well' as to en- 
courage such activities by eliminating the necessity of registration and 
sanction and also for the purpose of belonging to, and having representa* 
tion in the bo^ controlling athletics for their sections of tiie countr.y 
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Fourth — That the Athletic Research , Society carry on a campaign of 
Education to the end, that . . 

(a) The social as well as the physical significance of athletics be 
understood 

(b) Activities be . developed that shall reach the greatest possible 
number 

(c) High standards qf sportsmanship asnd adherence to regulations 
be adopted by thos^ in charge and made elective among the participants. 

After the presentation of the above report the representative of each 
institution was called up for a report. Many of these reports were high- 
ly interesting. The discussion following also was very illuminating, 
showing that while each group had its own manner of managing its com- 
petitive life they .all saw that there should be a commonly accepted stand- 
ard of what constituted an amateur. Several speakers showed that if 
one's participation 'm competitive eport is not judi^ by the motive, then, 
there is perhaps no amateur sportsman in existance, as probably everv 
one taking part in athletics receives some kind of a reward. This may 
be in the form of a medal, a prize of some value, the payment of his 
traveling expenses, a suit, a sweater, a dispensation from paying dues or 
tuition fees, etc., or perhaps in such form as social distinction. That the * 
former scheme of recruiting promising athletes for one's school or college 
is again strongly in existance was shown by numerous instances. 

A strong opposition showed itself against the third recommendation 
of the . committee, i. e., that societies, schools, playgrounds, settlements,, 
churches, etc., form local groups and join one of the districts of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. This recommendation will meet with opposi- 
tion so long as tbe Union does not allow these groups a representation in 
the A. A. U. based on the mumber of registered participants. The A. 
A. U. so iax has set itself against any sdieme looking to an equitable 
representation. Tbe result has been that the policy and practices in ath- 
letics are determined by people who represent the attitude of athletic 
clubs, that is of clubs formed specifically for athletic competition. All the 
other interests, be they churches^ Y. M. C. A., settlements, Turners, 
schools, playgrounds, etc., etc., are prmiardy educational institutions. 
Competitive sport is to them merely one of the agencies to accomplish 
their greater ends. Because of this their methods of fostering and reg- 
ulating athletics will be di£Eerent from those of a body for whom athletics 
is an end and not merely a means. Tlie discussion showed that there was 
a strong sentiment everywhere to gather educational interests that have 
athletic competitions into federations fashioned like the one in Cook 
county, Illinois, or the one in Charleston, S. C, and other places. The 
most encouraging part of the whole conference was the fact that every- 
wliere thinking 'men are' coming to ^he conclusion that the whole play- 
life of our nation, be this in form of simpBe play of small childrem or in 
the form of the most violent competition by organized teams, should first 
of all be based on educational ideals. Then, based upon this educational 
foundation, wise regulations should see that this play-life is also hvgienic. 
Then, based upon these two,_^ regulations should be adopted which will 
allow the greatest freedom to all who, through training and age, are fit 
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to enter competitive sports. The Athletic Research Society invites every- 
one interested in its work to join its ranks. Address No. i, Madison 
Ave., New York, Metropolitan Building;. 



INTERNATIONAL HYGIENE EXHIBITION, DRESDEN, GERMANY, 

MAY TO OCTOr^CR 1911. 



The idea of bringing before the professional world and the general 
public the mighty acquisitions of modem h} giene in the form of a, com- 
prehensive and universal exhibition, an idea which for years has been 
warmly advocated in hygienic circles, will- find its realization in Dresden 
in the year 191 1. 

^ 3fc 

More than n quarter of a century has elapsed since the last general 
hygiene exhibition was organized in Germany. At that time hygiene was 
still an infant sdence for wiiich as yet no chair was provided in most 
universities, a science in modest attire, which was con'sidered by many as 
hardly complete. 

What a change has taken place since then! Not only does every 
university of to-day possess its own hypenic department, but also in all 
civilized states numerous stations have been established for the science of 
hygiene. Grand discoveries, especially in the province of bacteriology, 
enable us to save thousands and thousands of human lives. Technics and 
industry vie with each other in all' fields in the application Qf hygiene to 
practice. In many cases legislation feels compelled to obsen.^e fn its 
measures the precepts of hyp:icne; and the social ideas of our century have 
been led bv hygiene into new paths, to those imposing movements which 
aim to increase the pleasure of living and the working strength of man- 
kind, and to preserve natimis from dissipatbn. . 

The realm of hygiene expands from day to day. Even for the hy« 
giene specialist it is difficult to-day to remain in close connection with the 
total province of hygiene. It wUl therefore be of service to him to see 
the results and acquisitions of recent* investigation displayed as a well- 
ordered, systematic whole, in the form of an exhibition. Also physicians, 
technicists, and administrative officers, as well as all those who cannot de- 
vote themselves to special hygiene as intensely as they would like, will 
welcome the opportunity of easily acquiring the clearest possible view of 
the present condition of hygiene in theory and in practice. 

In this connection, all the hjrgienic achievements of former ages and 

nations will be comprised in a special section, the historical department. 
This department will be particularly instructive as showing what splendid 
provisions were made for the physical development of the individual and 
of whole races thousands of years ago, and how afterwards in later centur- 
ies mankind, through the neglect of hygienic ideas, became a prey to die 
.most frightful suffering and afflictions. 

A special characteristic of a hygiene exhibition is Its peculiar value 
^or the general public. Hygiene has become to-day of capital Import- 
ranee to our whole life, and it is clear beyond any doubt that it is de- 
stined to enjoy a future surpassing all expectations. Although the last 
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centuiy, through the -exceptioiuil devdopment of human acthrity, has 

brought external culture and its technical' appliances to a height never 
before attained, inner culture on the other hand, the care of man himself, 
has made no advancement. The feverish competition which has siezed 
upon all branches of human activity has led inevitably to an overtaxing of 
Strength which threatens to destroy in time the equilibrium of health. Al- 
ready, as a simple reaction against the exaggerated valuation of external 
oilturei die new century 'demands a return to the care of man himself. 

It is an actual fact that our generation is, we might say, in a hygienic 
mood. Man longs for an intensified ieeUng of good health and demands 
hygienic instruction. 

To lay the foundation for such instruction is another leading subject 
of the hygiene exhibition. The visitor shall receive here for once a 
clear conception of the nature of the human body and of the functions of 
the various organs. He shall see the demonstration of the dangers that 
threaten the body, he shall learn how he can help towards warding off 
these dangers and how it is possible to maintain and, if need be, improve 
the condition of his own health and strength.. 

A further department will be allotted to sport; The rapid develop, 
ment of physical training .as a sport in recent decades has frequently had 
as its consequences a competition which has led to excess, indeed in a 
measure, to errors. To exert a discriminating influence and to smooth 
the way for a truly hygienic pursuit of sport, is the purpose of the sport 
department. Through the illustration of all kinds of physical exercise, 
as well as through the scientific demonstration of their effects upon the 
human body, the principles of hygienic sport shall be exempltiied to the 
physician, die educator, and also to the layman. 

In the totality of all these demonstrations a broad field will aliso be 
oflFered to the many branches of industry to exhibit their products and to 
display to administrative bodies as well as to the private citizen those ap- 
pliances which are of practical assistance in effecting hygienic measures. 
Here, ki the first place, special industries will exhibit die numerous ap- 
paratus, instruments, and mechanisms of all kinds which are required for 
the investigations and technical work of hygienic research and practice; 
These industrial exhibits may be expected to produce most profitable re- 
sults. The endeavor to lead a healthful life induces man> to remould many 
of his surroundings according to hygienic principles; and a large syste- 
matic exhibition of model specimens from all fields, which can serve as 
a guide for individual use in . the future, will surdy arouse die keenest 
interest in all circles of the public 

All these exhibits promote the two main objects of the exfaibirion; 
firs^ to present to the hygiene specialist, physicians, administrative of- 
ficers, state functionaries, teachers, engineers, political economists the re- 
sults of the latest hygienic investigations, to give them a distinct picture 
of all that has been accomplished in the field of hygiene; secondly, to 
impart hygienic instruction fo the people and thus strengthen' in the mass- 
es the sentiment for health and hygiene. Where thn sentiment is aroused, 
die professional health worker has a good field of labor, he will easily 
succeed in winning authority for the deiuapd of hygiene. But it is of the 



greatest interest to governments to «trengthen the popular sentiment for 
physical health ami liygienic measures. The millions which states even 
to-day expend for the care of the public health will bear ripe fruit only 
when the people in their turn show insight and understanding for hygienic 
measurcis and principles. If the exhibititMi is successful in eanrting such 
an influen«iK for the hygienic enlightemnent of the people that public con- 
sciousness beconws fully alive to the significance of hygiene then the Inter- 
national Hygiene "Eadiibition of 191 1 will effect a work of great import to 
civilization. 

In the following we present the groups of the exhibition and their 
various subdivisions. 

Group I:— Air, Light, Soil, IVaier* 
A. Air; B. lii^it; C Soil; D. Water. 
Group III — Settlement and Dwellings* 

A. Planning of Towns and Cities; B. Planning of Buildings; C- 
Ventilation; D. Heating; E. Lighting; F. Water Sufiply; G. Scavenging 

and Cleaning; H. Disposal of the Dead. 

Group III: — Nutrition and Foodstuffs. 

A. Nutrition; B. Animal Foodstuffs; C. Vegetable Foodstuffs; D. 
Beverages and Condiments; £. Examination of Foods, Beverages, and Con- 
diments* 

Group IV: — Clothing and Care of the Body. 

A. Clothing; B. Care of the Body; C. Physical Exercise. 

Group V — Profession and Trades. 

A. The Physiological Conditions of Work; B. Causes of injuries done 
to Health during work; C. Injuries in di^^erent occupations; D. Labor 
conditions in relatiwi to Social Hygiene; E. Care of the Working Classes. 

Group VI: — Infeetive Diseases. 

A. 'Principles of Microbiology; B. General Campaign against Epi- 
demics; C. Disinfection; D. The different Infectious Diseases; £. Aniinal 

Epidemics transmissible to man. ' 
Group VII : — Care of the Sick and Lifeisaving. 
A. Care of the Sick; B. Life-saving. 
Group VIII: — Children and Adolescents. 

A. Care of Infants; B. The School; C. Care of Children outside of 
SchooL 

Group IX: — Traffic. 

A. On Land; B. By Water; C. Accommodations for Travelliers* 

Group X: — Army, Navy. 

A. Army; B. Marine Hygiene. 

Group XI: — Hygiene for the Tropics. 

A. Tropical Climate; B. Habitation; C. Mode of Life and Nourish- 
ment; D. Clothing; E. Tropical Diseases. 

Group XII \ — Statistict* 

A. Fertility and . I-ncrease of Population; B. Morbidity Conditions; 
C. Mortality Oinditions; D. Expenditure for Public Care of Health. 

Specid Groups. 

Tuberculosb, Alcoholism, Venereal Diseases; Cancer Diseases, Diseases 
of the Teeth. 
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Historical Section, ' ^ 

A. Personal Life; B. Envtronineat ; C. Public Life; D. Hygienic 
customs, traditions and' laws; E. Dcvelopm^t of statistics oiir health . an4 
illness; F. Ethnographic supplements and parallels to the history of hy-' 
giene. _ _ 

VENTILATION IN SCHOOLS * 

By W. A. EVANS. M.S., M.D., LL D., Chkaj^o. 

Commissioner of Health, Chicago ; Professor of Ujgiene, North* Western 

University Medical School. 

Good air aiid sunlight are necessary at every age' period. Probably 

this need is never greater than durin-g the school' years. From seven to 
seventeen the body is changing greatly. These are the years of plasticity, 
and at the same time they are the years in which plasticity begins to give 
way to crystallizing* It is a bad time . f the body to g^t bdow par. 
Hid)its are being established. Eye accommodation is finding itself; the 
shape of the lens is being established. 

There is some reason for believing thnt the body is charged with a 
certain number of potential units. When a certain number have been 
used, repair is possible. There comes a point beyond which repair cannot, 
be established. 

If a child is under strain of eye or brain for tett- years in the school 
•room, the effect may not be seen at once, ytt it will figure in the faihires 

of recriperation which are evperlpnced years afterward. ' Therefore the 
school years are tremendously imp<:>rtant. 

The Chicago schools are heated by liot dry air. In the higher-grade 
installations the temperature is held it 72^* F. .The relative humidity is 
36. 1800 cubic feet of air per pupil per hour is pumped mto the room. 
In the older installations we frequently find the temperature well over 75*. 
F. and occasionally over 80° F. It has been assumed that because 1,800 
cubic feet per pupil per hour is pumped in the ventilation, is as it should 
be. The assumption is rarely justified. 

Many clinical observations have demonstrated that school schildren do 
not do well in badly ventilated rooms. Dr. A. W. Schram of the Gra- 
ham School found that such children were prone to infectibn with the 
contagious dueases, they had colds, "snuffles," enlarged glands and tonsils. 
They were mouth breathers; they were pale, flabby, nervous, and subject 
to headaches. Principal Watt of the same school found that they did 
not learn readily. The}' were dull and inattentive. 

The windows were raised, the a^r made fresh and moist, the temper- 
ature was lowered to (yd!^ F. and below, according to the outside temper- 
ature. The result was. that the children were healthier, freer' from csolds. 
and infections; the "snuffles" decreased. Besides this the children learned 
faster and better. The principal, viewing it from the pedagogic stand- 
point, was more impressed even than the school doctor. 

As to light: T am strongly of the opinion that the room should be 
narrow; that it should not be wider than twice the distance from the top 
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.of the window to the floor; -that die proportion o! floor space to wall space 
should not exceed one to four; that the windows should be so placed as 
that the light comes from behind or to the side of the pupils, or, rather, 
that in looking toward their books, the teacher, or the blackboard, they 
should not have to look directly at a strong light, or their books should 
not be shadowed so as to strain the eyes: ' ' 

These effects can be had in various ways. The teacher can be seated 
at the back of the room with the students' backs to the teacher; or shades 
pulling up from below can make a dark background for the pupils, or the 
teacher can he so placed In the room so that the wall furnishes a dark 
background. Blackboards should be treated in the same way. 

Believing, as I do, that the removal of air should be as direct as pos- 
sible, I believe in low ceilings. Between the ceiling and the heads of the 
occupants of the room is a volume of warm, foul air, which is being chilled and 
dropping into the breathing zone all of the time. The less space you have, 
the less foul air there will be to drop back Into the breathing zone. I 
therefore believe in an eight or nine foot ceiling. You will get the oper- 
ators to heat only a certain volume of air and they will 'h«it die same 
volume whether the ceilinfs is eight feet or twelve. By taking off die 
extra four feet 3FOU increase the amount of air which wilf be furnished 
in the breathing zone and that is what counts. 

But the principal thing which should Interest us is ventilation. The 
harm which Is done by bad air falls Into two general groups: The quick, 
acting of air-borne infections, and the slow acting or air-caused condi- 
tions. Some illustrations of the former are influenza, common colds and 
cerebrospinal meningitis, and possibly' anterior poliomyelitis, diseases in 
which the bacteria can be transported considerable distances; pneumonia 
and tuberculosis, where Infections cannot be transported far, and scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, and measles which can only be transported very short 
distances. 

Illustrations of the latter group arc drowsiness, sleepiness, mental 
hebetude, headache, lassitude, muscular flabbiness, anemia, chlorosis, chorea^ 
abnormal menstruation, mental irritability and exaggerated susceptibility. 

The causative agents in the first group in the order of their import- 
ance are: Bacteria, dust, humidity, heat^ organic exhalations and odors; 
C O and C 0-. almost negligible. 

The causative factors in the second group In the order of their im-* 
portance are: Heat, humidity, organic ^exhalations, C C O, bacteria, 
dust, od<Mrs. These different elements*, with the exception of bacteria^' 
have been so thoroughly discussed that I need n6t discuss them now. 

Many efforts have been made to discover path<^enic bacteria in ur. 
In these cultures saprophytes usually overgrow, and the tests are negative 
for tubercle and the usual pathogenic bacteria. Conclusion that pathogenic 
bacteria are not spread by air cannot be logically drawn. Efforts to find 
typhoid in a general water supply which we are certain is spreading typhoid 
fever are unsuccessful. Efforts to find typhoid in a milk supply proved 
epidemiologicaUy to be typhoid spreading have proven fruitless. Never- 
theless, we do not conclude diat there is no typhoid diere. 

The moudi has been- filled with Bacillus prodigiosus. and petri plates 
have heen exposed at varying distances, with quiet breathing, talking^ 
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coughing, etc. From this it has been concluded that bacteria can be 
thrmivn through the air about twenty feet, and tlie inference is drawn 
that that is the limit of the danger zone. The air in front of quiet 
breathers has been found to have fewer bacteria than when the same air 
was inhaled. The sum total of all of these observations is an idea that 
bacteria are not air borne ; that they are spread by physical contact. I 
contend that the inference is unwarranted. Such experiments would have 
to be impossibly protracted to giye results from which conclusions could 
be drawn. • 

A person breathes sixteen times a minute for seventy-five years. The 
absence of pathogenic hacrcria from a given cubic yard of air Joes not 
prove that there will not be pathogenic bacteria in some of the other yards 
of air which the man will breathe in his lifetime. And a man only gets 
' consumption once, scarlet fever and diphtheria once ; few get pneumonia 
more than once. More than that: Let us say that only oiie man in four 
gets a tuberculosis infection ; that is a total three hundred year period with , 
sixteen brrnth intakes during each minute of the three hundred years. 
What conclusion, then, is justified from a determination of the bacterial 
content of a single cubic yard of air? 

Ventilation in schools is necessary for comfort during September and 
October, and May, June, July, and August in the Chicago climate. In* 
the south we should add April at the front end of the season and Novem- .* 
her at the rear end. We may say, then, that a Study of ventilation re- 
solves itself into a study of ventilation for the months of November, De- 
cember, January, February, March, and April. It is not of much im- 
portance during November and April. January and February are the very 
trying months. 

It has been our observation' that school air is too hot and too dry. * 

The temperature has ranged from 70'' to 80°; the humidity has been 30 
to 40. The dust content has not been high. The odors are objectionable 
in certain schools in the poorer parts of town and in many schools on 
rainy days. 

The Chicago schools are heated and ventilated as one item. The 
S3rstem used is the Waters. The air is taken in about thirty feet above- 

the ground. It is not cleaned. It is heated to about no** to 130**, ac- 

cordintz; to the temperature of the outside air, the velocity and the direc- 
tion of the wind, and the sunshine. It is discharged into the school room 
at a point above the head of the teacher, by a large opening. It is dis- 
charged under an average velocity of 370 cubic feet per minute. It is 
exhausted near the floor line and usually on the same wall as the inlet/ . 
' Eighteen hundred cubic feet per pupil per hour is pumped in. 

The theory is that the air, being hot and going at a considerable 
velocity, will rise to the ceiling and flow across to the opposite wall, where 
it will fall from wall chill and then flow back along the floor to find its 
outlet. The system is plenum. Should the system work according to 
theory, the breathing zone of the children at the desks would be dead, and, 
thereiFore, polluted, air. As a matter of fact' there arc many currents and 
the air begins dropping to the floor almost as soon as it issues. The 
children situated back in the room do not get a very good supply of air. 
Much of the air short-circuits from the inlet to the outlet after travelling 
a short distance in the room. 
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What is the remedy proposed? 

First: — Reduce the tcrnperature of the rooms to a maximum of 68°. 
This temperature, is more bracing. In. such a temperature the exhaled air, 
heing hot and moist, will rise rigltt out of the breathing zoqc and be sup- 
plied by purer air. . 

-Second : — ^Raise the - jiumidity from 60 to 7a No posnsible objecjtion can 
be raised to this except that it costs money to ^apprate lyater and the 

windows will frost when the outside temperature gets to 20" F. and below. 
The best way to humidify is to introduce a spray of steam into the column 
of incoming air, it the air is to be pumped in. If the humidity is raised 
to 60^ the pupils will be comfortable with a temperatitre of 68° F. .What 
is saved on coal, as between , 72^ F. and,68f F., will morjc than compensate 
ior the steam which is used to. humidify. .Some, of ^e frosting]; of the 
windows can be prevented by putting a radiator under each window. In 
certain rare instances a fan throwing enough air against the glass to keep 
it warm can be used to prevent frosting. But, what harm docs frosting 
do, any way? Its harm is negligible as compared with the harm of over- 
dry air. It keeps out but little light, and under certain . conditions of 
sunlight will give a mellower, softer light than the unobstructed pane. 
If the air is brought into the room through the /adjators, it can be huniid- . 
ified by pans of water or by some of the ps^tent l)umidifi€rs. 

Third : — Blow out the air in the room at stated intervals. This is 
best done by raising the windows and allowing the air to blow briskly 
through. A change of the air four times an hour will, be effected by cur- 
rents which are so mild that they will not Kft bacteria. ^In consequence 
the bacterial flora of the air neither decreases nor increases unless it is be- 
ing modified by animal inhabitation. If, however, the wind blows briskly 
in and out through windows, the bacterial flora of the air will be reduced 
99 per cent. Practically, the way to effect this is to have the teacher 
throw up the windows when- the children go put ,ajt recess. When they 
return they are warm, they have just made heat by exerdsing. By the 
time their heat equilibrium has returned to norpial the heat equilibrium of 
the room will have been reestablished. 

Fourth:^ — Decrease the dust contcnt^of the air of the school room by 

having the students at the blackboards use an eraser which is very slightly 
damp. A piece of cheesecloth fastened over the eraser does well; or the 
fat can be extracted from an ordinary eraser by ether or naphtha. If the 
eraser is too moist the board dries slowly. 

: Fifth : — Introduce the air into the room so as to keep the expired air 
as much separated from the fresh air as possible. This means direct re- ' 
moval of the air from the breathing zone. This cannot be done if the 
room is heated and ventilated by the same air. Such air is introduced at 
no** F. to 130° F. If it was introduced near the floor and the outlets 
were placed near the ceiling the hot air would rush straight from the inlet 
to the outlet and it woul'd be very difficult to prevent great loss of heat. 
The only feasible thing to do when heating and ventilation is done with 
the same air is to put the hot air in high and take it out low. The more 
rational plan is to have the air enter directly from the outside through 
holes in the walls; these holes to be closed by adjustable diaphragms. 
The air should pass directly through radiators and be discharged into the 
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■jocnn at such a temperature as to maintain a temperature of 65** F. t&6^ 
F.; other radiation to be a hot water or steam gravity system. The 
radiators should have water evaporating attachments. The air should be 
introduced in the room at several different points through ducts inside 
room, with many openings in the ducts; the &a.ti to be on the itiner walls 
at, in, or near the ceiling; the gathering ducts to lead to the attic with 
the smallest possible number of turns or angles. In a windy, cold climate, 
^.f. that of Chicago, the duct should lead, to a central large exhaust fan in 
the attic. In a less cold climate,., for example, Cincinnati or Louisville, 
the ducts can. lead , directly to the roof and open to the. outside, surmounted 
.with one of the perflation devices to accelerate suction and to prevent down 
.draft* The philosophy of this suggestion is that when the weather is not 
"extremely cold, and all bends and turns are eliminated from the exhaust 
ducts, the fans can be eliminated. In a milder climate such as that at 
Memphis, the ducts can be made to discharge from each room directly 
.to the outside air, the outlet bcuig at the ceiling line. In the far south, 
/^./Nevv Orleans and Mobile, the wkidows can be used all winter kmg, 
lioth for inlets and outlets, with this single au^estion, that the radiators 
be so placed as that they will come a foot or two higher than the bottom 
of the window. When in cold weather the window is raised six inches 
or a foot from the bottom, the cold air which enters through the opening 
will pass through the radia(;ion. f 
• The advantages of such a method over the present method are: 

1, * The cost of installation will be less than the cost of installation 
at present employed. The system of ducts is .much simpler and the cfr- 
,pacit>' of the fans will be much less. . 

2. The cost of maintenance will be much less. 

(a) On still days the fans will not run at ail. 

(b) On windy days the fans need only be used to exhaust the air 
from the rooms on the leeward side. The rooms on die windward side 
will exhaust without any artificial aid. 

(c) The volume of air needed per pupil per hour can be reduced 
from 2,000 cubic feet per pupil per hour to 1,000 cubic feet per pupil per 
hour, or even less where the foul air is removed without much admixture 
\yith the fresh. In the language of the British Departmental Committee 
.on Ventilation of Factories and Workshops, 1907, "The quantity- of air 
.depen4s on the distribution; and in many cases a relatively smaU quantitj 
/well. distributed is far more effective than a.lirgie quantity badly distri- 
buted." 

The clinical observations upon which this paper is founded have been 
made by the Chicago School. Inspectors under the direction of Dr. I. 
Rawlings and especially by Dr. A. W. Schram. 

. The chemical, bacteriological, and physical examinations have been 
.made Iqr ' the chemists ih the Gity Laboratory. 

The observations on the pedagogic side have beefi made by Principal 
Watt ' 



— On the ground, it is said, the students of the university have not 
heeded his appeals to participate in college athletics as they should, Mr. 
Craighead, the president, has announced that hereafter Tulane will have a 



taste of compulsory athletics. Every freshman and sophomore at the uni- 
versity wiii be compelled to take a certain amount of exercise prescribed by 
the faculty^ Outdoor work w^l onistltute the greater part of the physicid 
reQuiranetits* 

TRAMPING/ 

iBj LosLB Stbcber, Brjn Mawr^ Pa. 
Bdng a short ^aopM of the GInnaa book »Da« Wandcm". 

"We call the young out into beautiful nature where they can strength- 
en their bodies, quicken- their senses aild enrich their minds. In company 
with congenial, energetic wanderers, to die sound of joyful songs, with 

small purse but glad heart they shall itiake pilgrimages through the fields 
of their fatherland, (they shall) avoid as much as possible the inns with 
fheir luxurious table and soft beds lA well filled knapsack, a wander- 
er's staff and a joyous heart — these are his only baggage and with these 
he goes easily through the world." Thus a German writer describes the 
holiday pleasure of a genuine "WanderVogel.** It was to secure to youth 
the pleasures of intimacy with nature, the sense of the charm of hill and 
valley, the delight in the simple primitive life that great men such as 
Rousseau and Jahn and Goethe have believed in — it \\ as for these purposes 
that organizations like the Wandervogel (migratory birds) were formed 
years ago in Europe and are beginning to be formed in America. This 
cotiscious striving for "Return to Naturb" after the example of Rousseau 
had as its practical purpose die regenehiting of the nation's stock, ex- 
hausted after long years of civil anJ international war. '^The movement 
reveals, however, to the thoughtful mind, merely the cropping out of the 
old unquenchable instinct of fi'^anderlust, the restlessness that incited the 
tribes of old to their world wandering and urges the youth of to-day to 
make trial of the world. This spirit, which has animated traveling 
scholars throughout the ag^, lead in 1876 to the definite organization of 
the French "Caravanes Scolaires." Then the a^tation for such wanderers* 
clubs lead in- Germany to the organization of many societies, the foremost 
of which are the "Alt Wandervogel (first organized) and the "New 
Wandervogel." Since 1898 the number of these societies has multiplied 
until now every little village school, every trade union, has its regular 
walking trips. In our consideration of the subject we cantiot do ^tter 
than follow the plan of H.'Raydt and Frits Eckardt in their eidiaustive 
book "Das Wandern." After the introduction, which gives one a wond- 
.crful feeling of the charm and joyousness of these "journeys of the bees 
.in search of the honey of life," as Vater Jahn called them, they take up 
a scries of book reviews, the value and purpose of wandering as a source 
of true education, self control, self denial'; they dwell on the knowledge 
of geography and national history which a child will absorb by seein^g, 
hearing, collecting, on these observation tours; oA the virtues of sympathy, 
social' feelings, humanity, which spring up under the beneficent influences 
that surround the wanderers. ' 



• ,,Das Wandern" by li. Raydt und F. Eckardt. Second edition, 
B. G. Tenlmer, Leipsigi 1 Mark 20 Pfennige. 



In n second chapter the autliolrs treat of the modes of Wandering that 
are in use in Germany, the mere pleasure excursion of a ^oup of students 
under a teacher, the class trip which is prescribed by the' board of school . 
directors as a regular school exercise, the "Turn-'march" a strenuous en- 
durance walk on the order of the prescribed military exercises, the vaca- 
tion trip lasting perhaps a few weeks and including short train journeys, 
even the walk which is a series pf games, relay races, hare and hound 
hunts. The authors urge that wQmen and: girls be, given opportunity to. .... 
enjoy such- excursions also. Tney urge furthermore, that school festivals 
be more generally held in the woods and fields whither the whole school 
can march as a merry yet orderly company. Hill and mountain climbing 
snow-shoe and skating journeys in winter, night tramps by moonlight or 
in the early hours of the morning, walks toward the sunrise — all these 
delightful forms of wandering art suggested. 

The third chapter deals with difficulties in the way of wandering 
and shows how ihr\ are met in Germany. As. to the question of whether 
the school is justified in compeTHnp: children's attendance on the tramps, 
the authors, after dwelling on the benefit to the child of individualistic 
tendencies, of such social exercise, express the belief that school boards 
should make compulsory not only certain "play afternoons," as has already 
been done in many German states, but also regular class excursions. 
This of course brings up the diiHculty of the responsibility for die salety 
of the pupils. In Germany this is met by the laws compelling any per- 
son' who acts as leader for a company of wanderers to take out accident 
insurance. This may seem to work something of a hardship for the 
teacher, but benefits are being secured by teachers' organizadmis which 
often have their own insurance depaitments. The time consumed by such 
wandering is another difficulty not so much for school children as for 
business men. This is met by conducting the walks on Sunday. Surely 
no time could be better for such physical and spiritual refreshment. The 
cost of all trip> is kept as low as possible. It has been found that a child 
spends on the average i6 pfennig (4 cents) a day. The "Alt Wander- 
vogel" reports that its members spend i Mark {25- cents) a day* in ad- 
dition to train fare. "Ueber Berg und Thal*^- telb that a 5 day excursion, 
including railway fare, cost eacJr perton 5,50 Mary ($1.38) and « 9 day 
trip 11,57 Mark ($2.89.) In many places there is a public appropria- 
tion for the use of schools and societies. The last great necessity, that of 
competent, enthusiastic leaders, can be met only by enthusiasm on the part 
of teachers and by gradual training of the ph3rsically and socially qualified 
amonf: the older wanderers. The cause is being greatly hel'ped by the 
railway companies who convey parties of » wanderers at reduced rates, and 
by inn keepers who accommodate the members of the great excursions, 
sometimes scores in number, at a small price per person. 

The closing chapters are occupied with some excellent instructions 
about planning the route, equipping the party, • provisioning, camping, 
rendering aid in case of accidents, etc. 

' . . After reading oi what is being done in Europe in the 6eld of or- 
ganized wandering? one is filled with., the. hope that* the time is not far 

of? when America, too, shall have In every town some society like the 
Wandcrvogel. It woul'd be a potent means of reform, education and 
inspiration to the dwellers in our crowded cities. 
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ROTES AMD CO«IIEIITS. 



' —DURING THE MONTH of January the Playground Associa- 
tion of America has been conducting: Playground Institutes in Pittsburg, 
in Baltimore, in Detroit, and in Holyoke. The purpose of these insti- 
tuted was to mdce possible an excbartge of ideas, and to allow a full and 
free' discussion of the problems of playground administration. As quite 
a ntihiber of representative men and wotnen were selected to address and 
conduct these meetings the results should show themselves during the 
coming season in more effiicient work. It appears to us that the results 
of such institutes would be still greater if practical work as well as lec- 
tui^' weri attempted. We do not mean exfaibitioos of work by children/ 
biit Worlf done by the members of the institute themselves. 



—THE N'EW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, whose physIcaT 
training is under the direction of Dr. C. Ward Crampton, have institut- 
ed a plan of "local supervision** of physical training. This plan' provides 
fiot 'the appointment of die princi|i«Bl -or the assistant to principd in the 
sdiool; or a teacher with sufficient time, to the duty of supervising the 
ph^ical training Work fn classrooms, gymnasia, playgrounds, etc. 

Meetings for these local supervisors have been held and general di- 
rections given. For the reason that the local supervisors were compara- 
tively new to the subject, a circular stating "what, to sec in the cl'ass- 
PBOud was printtd'imd'is giyeni in tlw IHiMf' of the Mind and. Body. Dr. 
CranpttDft cliates that* "l%e -vHiole etaapha^ of pkysical training work 
must be removed from mere method and placed lipon the getting of re* 
suits. We must depart from 'the doing of things* and arrive at 'getting 
things done,' " These suggestions have met with so much favor that an 
extra edition of 10,000 was printed to meet the demands of class teachers 
w&b' -wanted to produce rcsolils fot idie local superviadr 'to "see." 



We are in the midst of the season when the days arc shortest and the 
hours of sunshine fewest. We are also at the time when respirator}^ affeo* 
tions are commonest. "Colds," as they are called, are, however, set down 
without more ado as due tp chaoges of temperature, and the poss&le coonec- 
ticiift bistween these biilKp.i'wiMif jiilui e BtA taM. huk of luaUne miAi^eA ur 19 
very little considered. If '^Aese conditions . die sappo^ to enter ■ causey 
of the i^eater liability to diseases df the air paansies it is oidy be^a|i«SL4;^.dl)e 
ttttditicteiai hannfulhess of .m^t tit and the neqasitv. jbr giei|ter ea^ositre 
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to it during tl^e season of shortest days. For most people are finnly perr 
suaded that cyen for the healthy night air is not innocuous, while for the 

delicate, and e^ecially for sufferers from pulmonary affections, to be out in 
night air is tempting fat^ The free admission of the air at night to the 
room of an invalid is apt to be considered a serious risk. Medical men are 
constantly pleading for more air for the sick room and especially at night, 
but popular tradition still holds its sway and limits ventilation below the 

peine of .prpp«^ w)vQ\?so)|ien^. . . ... i • t:>;^ '^r^.v 

More than half a century ago a great English physidan said that the 
only pure air at night is the night air, and pi|^re air is the great desideratum 
ii\ health or illness. Of late there has come the realization that the night 
air, especially in our large towns, is more wholesome than the day air. For 
one thing it contains les^ dust, because there is less movement on the streets 
to dtttuib dust accumulations and lift them into the grasp of the winds. How 
important this matter of dust and its dangers bimay be gathered from the 
fact diat in the recent European sanitariums for the treatment of tifberculosis 
there is a room adjoining the main entrance where patients must remove their 
walking shoes and don house shoes and where they must brush their outer 
clothing in order to avoid, as far as possible, carrying dust into the living 
rooms. Dust is not alone irritation, but it carries with it many living germs, 
most of them harmless, but some capable of setting up annoying- catarrhal 
conditions if , they happen to find a resting place on already ailing tissues. 

■ The old prejudice against night air u due to the former theories with 
regard to the origin of malaria. As the name indicates, this was thought to 
be due to bad air. Malaria is most frequently contracted by exposure at 
night. We now know that the reason for this greater liability to malarial 
a|^tions after nightfall is that the mosquito carrier of the disease flies about 
only uher the* heat of the day is over. Unacdimated observers have Jived 
during the malarial season in a tent on the Roman Campagna, or in the still 
more malarial country back from Naples, and have never suffered the slight- 
est inconvenience from the disease. They have not avoided the night air, 
but have avoided the mosquito. The night employees of the Italian rail- 
ways in malarial districts always suffered severely from malaria until the 
adoption of face vdls- and gloves,, white other precautibiis against the mosquito 
have in recent years greatly- lessened tiie amount and -severity of die malaria 
among these pec^le. 

How little medical men remain attached to- th^ x>ld tradition of any 
possible harmfulness of night air may be judged from recent discussions and 
observations with regard to pulmonary diseases. In London during last 
winter the most successful treatment of tuberculosis within the city limits 
was reported from St Thomas's Hospital, where patients who would consent 
to the oonditions were kept ooostantly night and day on an. openr hakony. 
Sufferers from pulmonary hemorrhage and from piunM ^betoikkua pfeoii^ 
were relieved of their sympbcmxk'hy tjm M tieatpient. where 

aii other remedies had failed. 

For health and illness one of the important conditions is an abundance 
of fresh air. No old-time prejudice against night air should be allowed to 
\imit the supply. Air, unlike water, very rarely takes up disease germs to dis« 
tribute, them. . ^yen iaflujeost, one .of. the most Jtuilj.^i&gtnkntd^'^ dis- 
eases, has j^cyor lieen .known, to spiead faster than. the- means of oQimiitinica- 
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tion between communities. The unreasoning fear of night air is a relic of 
days when less rational theories of health and disease prevailed. Sleeping^ 
rooms especially ne«^ thorough ventilatioA, and ^is even more impoitaht 
for sufiferen whose external respiration is interfered with by reason of pul- 
monary trouble or whose internal te8|>iration is disturbed because of cardiac 
afiections. — The Independent, 

AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

■ - 

Hie annual; meeting <if «the G>undl was held ' in New York City, 

Saturday afternoon, December 31, 1910. There were eleven member of 
the Council present: Dr. A. K. Aldrnger, New York Society; Dr. E. 
H. Arnold, New Haven Society; Elmer Berry, Springfield Society; Dr. 
C. Ward Crampton, Public School Society; Dr. C. E. Ehinger, Phila- 
del[yhia Society; George W. Ehlcr, Member at Large; Dr. J. H. Mc 
Curdy, Editor-Secretary-Treasurer; Dr. R. Tait IVlcKenzie, Executive 
Committee; Dr. George L. Meylah, President; Baroness BLose Posse, 
Therapeutit Section; Dr. D. A. Sargient, Society CoUiege Gymnasium 
Directors. 

The secretary presented the names of those two years in arrears. 
The resignations presented durinq; the year were accepted. The fol- 
lowing local societies were dropped from affiliation because of failure to 
Kve up to the constitution in tiie matter of membership, (they having^ 
had less than the required ten members' for two years), Cleveland Society 
and Wisconsin Society. 

The secretary-treasurer-editor's report wa^ read and accepted. 

Dr. McCurdy submitted a coinparativc statement of the standing of 
the Association in regard to membership, subscription list, financial stand- 
ing and the Review. 

It is now three years since the dues have been Raised to diree. dollars 
«nd the 'Review changed from ai quarterly to a monthly. We can now, 
■for the first time, get a correct view of rile effect of this move upon the 
Association from the standpoint of niembers, subscribers and ''financial' re- 
sources, as all members are carried on the membership list for two years 
after they have ceased paying dues, unless their resignations are received. 

Total . 1907 1910 

Income $3216.84' $5532.39 

Expenditures i.. 2759-39 '5027-94 

Balance ...................... 457.45 . 504-35 

Paid up Members 797 695 

Applicants O 20 

Subscribers .1 .71 200 

Total • 868 915 

Members in arrears . .'. •. !' 262 294 

Total' ......................... • 1130 • 1209 

As you will note we have in the number of paid up members (in- 
cluding applicants) 82 less than in 1907. We have in the number of 
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subscribers 129 more. This gives us a net gain of 47 on the paid>up 
mailing list of the Review. 

The Couodl in contemplating this dumge of. the raise of member- 
ship felt that some membets would cwoessarily be lost through the raise 
of fee, but that the value of membership would be more to those who 
-could belong to the Association. It seems probable that the loss in mem- 
bership is due principally to the raise of price of the dues, but it should 
not be forgotten or overlooked that we have also lost the second largest 
local society from affiliation, the Boston Society. The local societies are 
the natural membership committee of the Aasociationi and should ma- 
terially aid in keeping up the membership. That they do this to a 
considerable degree is seen from the increased number of members from 
Tvos Angeles and vicinity which have come in through the forming of 
the Los Angeles local society, and the number from Central Illinois which 
have come in through the forming of the Central Illinois Society. The 
society m Utah has not as yet gotten upon its Jeet, but we are hoping 
dirough die enthusiasm of Mr, Bolin and Mr. Day who have lately 
gone there, that they will soon be one of the strongest local societies on 
oyr roLL We. are planning on making a strong call from the office for 
n-ew members early in the year and s;hall be glad of any names or any 
information which may make this call a successful one. 

.The Review has been increased from 388 pages published in four 
numbers to 725 published in nine numbers. The increase in size has 
not been the only thing which has increased ithe value of the magazine to ' 
physical directors. It is important that physical directors should keep in 
touch with many phases of education other than those with which they are 
directly concerned. We have given the best material presented at the 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association, the School Hygiene Association, the 
Athletic Research Society as well ds many papers presented before local 
societies. We are publishing a bibliography of physical education which 
enables one to keep in touch -with all the latest literature on his own * 
specialty whether it is practtcat or theoretical or both. 

The Central Illinois Physical Education Society having fulfilled all 
conditions for affiliation and having presented application for the same 
was declared affiliated. 

Twenf-v^ new applications for membership were presented and elected. 

Dr. Crampton moved that a vote of thanks be extended to Dr. Mc 
Curdy for the business-like manner ia which he had conducted the af- 
fairs of the Association. 

Dr. Arnold moved that -Mr, Ehler be instructed to cast the ballot 
for the re-election to the editor-secretary-treasurership, of Dr. J. H. Mc 
Curdy. This was done. 

The ballots were then cast for nominations for president. Dr. 

Meylan and Dr. McKcnzie received the highest number 0I votes, with 
ofher scatteriniz votes. Dr. Mckenzie moved that Dr. Meylan's nomi- 
nation be made unanimous, which was done. Dr. Meylan was then 
elected as president for the next year. 

Mr. Ehler, as chairman of the program committee presented the 
following tentative program for the convention which is to be held in 
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Boston probably April 12-15. The exact date to be left to the executive 
committee: 

TBNTATIvB PIOGRAM FOR THB dONVBNTIOK 'TO BE* HBL0 IK BOSTON 

. APBIL 12-15, 191 1. 

Wednesday — ' . . 

2:00 P. M. Therapeutic Section Meeting. 
9:00 P. M. Reception. . 
' President's Address. 
Address of Welcome: Social and Moral Vflhies of Physi- 
cal Education, Preaitdient L6weli, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Thursday— 

9:30 A. M. Administration and Management of Physical Education 

in Public High Schools, Tom Browne, Brooklyn. 
10:00 A. M. College Section 

(a) College Athletics, Georgp W. Ehler, WilKam F. 
Garceloh. 

11:15 A. M. Secondar}- School Section 

(a) Organization and Management, Dr. Page, Head 
Master, St. Paul's Andover. 
1:00-2:00 Luncheon. 
'2:30 P. M. Visits to Brookline, Boston Baths and Municipal Gym- 
nasium, Social Centers, etc. 
Skx> P. M. Public Schoot Section. 
Friday— 

9:30 A. M. Preventive Values of Certain Exercises, A Preliminary 

Report, Dr. E. F Arnold." 
11:00 A. M. Administration of Physical Education of Girls and 

Women, Jessie H. Bancroft 
■ ' 11:45 A. M. Administration of Physical Education in Public High 

Schools, Randall Warden. 
I :oo-2.00 Luncheon. ' • 

2:30-10:30 Dein.onstrations. 
Saturday— . 
9:30 A. M. Business Session. 

10:30 A. M. Administration and Management of Physical Education 
• in Social Organizations; E. A. Anderson, Cleve- 

land, O. ; Don North, Springfield, Mass. 
11:15 A. M. Physical Welfare Work of a City, Richard Cabot., 
Meeting of the Council. 



Scholarship for Relav Rare — Instead of being held in the gj'mnasium 
this year the annual indoor athletic meet for Harvard men only, is to be 
hdd in the Mechanics'' Building, Boston, under the auspices of the Boston 
A. A., according to plans now being considered. There will he an inter- 
dlass relay race, and in connection therewith a novel feature. The ncvf^ltY 
is a scholarship of $250, which goes with the winning of the relay race. 
A Harvard alumnus has given this amount, the condifions being that some 
member of the class represented by the winning team is to get the $250 
as a schola^ip. The date of the meet is Feb. 25. 
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the Awarding ot Prizes or Medals to the Vietors In Athletis 

in Keeping with the Spirit of Amateurism. 

By UsKAiAN F. BftBTTUAUBJt, Charleston, S. C. > 

Before {Entering upon the discussion of this topic it will be well to 
emphasize what is meant by the spirit of amateurism as applied to athletic 
.^Kirt.. It is a recognized fact that a certain amount of physical activity 
is necessary to as^^ure the normal development of man. If we are inter- 
-ested only In a healthy man, it would be a waste of time to pay partic- 
ular attention to the ethical side of athletics, because almost any kind of 
athletic exercises wilf make a healthy man, but a healthy man is not al- 
ways a good citizen. As the problem of the high school, the college, the 
Y. M. C. A., the playground, etc., is the making of useful citizens, it is- 
the business of the various athletic departments of these institutions to 
work in harmony with the high purpose of education. 

A student has reason to expect that a course in a law school will 
make him a lawyer, but it depends mainly upon the spirit of the teaching 
corps, or in other words the ethical principles inculcated with the tech- 
nical teaching?,, that determines whether the students will turn out a 
good lawyer, such as the community needs, or another "shyster." The 
spirit of amateurism is interested in good citizenship and it demands that 
athletics in our educational institutions be conducted not for the individ- 
ual, or any particular school, but for the good of the community. Taken 
in this sense amateurism is in sports what patriotism is in politics. The 
spirit of amateurism is the spirit of fair pUy. It does not reduce the 
pleasures of competition, but it does conflict with the spirit of commercial- 
ism, which has crept into our athletics. The educational value of athlet- 
ics is being recognized more and more by educators, who insist that the 
student body become more actively engaged in athletics. 

The normal youth naturally takes to all kinds of athletics. The love - 
of contest flows in his viens and "sport for sport's sake" is not an unreal 
thing for him. It does not come naturally to him that athletics can be 
used for personal gain. This possibility is shown him. Perhaps the first 
demonstration is witnessed at the athletic contest of some Sunday-school 
picnic. These Sunday-school contests, it may be said, are usually badly 
managed. The main object, in most contests at least, appears to be to 
have races and to see diat somebody gets the prizes*' Just as soon as a 
boy is given money as a prize or a medal for his effort in a contest his 
mental rift'tude toward athletic practice is likely to change. Heretofore 
- the glory of winning has filled his chest with satisfaction, but now he 
sees the never satisfying path of the pot hunter. 

The athletic organizations in the United States, according to the 
rules of the Amateur Athletic Union, are permitted to give individual 
prizes or medals not to exceed $35 in value. These prizes are given with 

the understanding that they may not be pawned, sold or used to any 
financial advantage. This system of prize giving is virtually giving val- 
uable prizes and then attempting to legislate the value out of therti. Nev- 
ertheless an athlete winning a $35 parlor clock enjoys a privilege which 
would cost others just that amount in hard cash. 

Amateur ranks are overloaded with athletes, lyho in the ceaseless 
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chase after the spoih'of the ptit/e system have become: dulled to (he whole- 
some pleasures of amateur sports. . Recently Hfty athletes in good amateuf 
standing, all residing in one city in New York State, combined to demand 
that the $35 limit on individual prizes be raised. A similar attempt was 
planned in New York city. It is such people as these that make the man- 
agement of amateur athletics so difficult. The withdrawal of all indi- 
vidual prizes Would eliminate the pot hunters and give cfeaner athletics.* 
Seme colleges have already made excellent headway along these lines by 
substituting ribbons for medals. We need not fear that the withdrawal 
of valuable prizes will cause interest in athletics to wane. Certain facts 
point the other way. The Turners of the United States manage to as- 
semble between two thousand and three thousand active competitors at 
their national championship events. In their contests each winno* re* 
ceives a paper certificate. The champions are crowned in addition with 
wreaths of oak leaves. They have eliminated the pot hunter. Their 
contests are the cleanest and the plea-nntr?r to witness of any to be found 
anywhere in the country. A protest is rarely made. Contrast with this 
the athletic system for the enlisted men of the United States navy with 
its numerous cash prizes and side bettings. This system may be good to- 
make eiScient fighters, but no one has ever approved of this ^an as being* 
anywhere near ideal for the purpose of making good citizens. 

It has been stated that the average boy or young man is both apt and 

eager to participate in physical activities. This "prompts the query, why 
should artificial stimulation; such as prize-giving be employed to induce 
our young men to take part in athletic sports? The answer follows* 
Athletic sports for which medals and prizes are given are usually indi- 
vidual events. They do not lend themselves readily to adjustment for ' 
team work, and as the formality of an organized athletic meet dampens 
the inherent arder of personal contests, athletic coaches find it much more, 
difficult to line up a field and track squad than to secure a baseball, foot- 
ball or other squad in which team Work is a prominent factor. When* 
the athletic meet is expected to clear expenses, which it usually is, the 
difficulties of die situation are further increased. In this instance the 
iiublic must be considered in planning for the meet, because they are ex- 
pected to foot the bill. The atiiletic coach, therefore, must resort to 
some meatis to induce the members of his institution to take part in or- 
ganized athletics. Just two methods of procedure are available. The 
first is to develop in members or students a greater sense of loyalty to his 
institution, a willingness to use their skill in the interest of their organi- 
zation. The second is a short cut and coinsists in offering prizes, medall 
and other inducements. In view of the fact that amateur athlete^ are 
pledged to participate in athletics of all' kinds because of their educational 
value and because of the pleasure they derive from such sport, the first 
method is the only proper course to follow. 

The second method, the giving; of medals or prizes of monetary vaPuev 
appeals to the commercial spirit of our time. It aims to please the spec- 
tators to the neglect of the performers and opens the way for the train 
of evils now so apparently connected with our athletic practice, both in 
the. amateur as weir as in the professional branches. 

The assertion is often made that t9its is a commercial age, and that 
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athletics like everything else should affect and be ■ influenced by the q;>iiit 
of the times. This is a fallacious idea and one that has been tried manv 
times before and always found wanting. The application of this idea 
ruined the athletic festival of the ancient Greeks. As these cultured 
people had practiced for many years a system of amateur athletics which 
has never been excelled, a study of thfeir system would be profitable. The 
underlying diougjht of the Greek system was that the function of athletic 
competition was to develop a sound mind in a sound body, purely an edu- 
cational feature in the making of good citizenship. The victors after 
going throwgh arduous contests requiring speed and endurance were 
crowned with a laurel wreath. They received nothing of value. Often 
statues of marble were OMde for public places, showing the victors in 
their graceful development Twse was reckoned by olympiads a-nd each 
olympiad derived its name from the athletic champion of the period. 
These contests were big affairs, drawing large crowds from near and far. 
There was no admittance fee. No medals were ne^cd ro bring out the 
contestants. Loyalty and pride in his home town prompted every able 
man to come forth and do his best. As long as the underlying principle • 
was enforced, the Greeks had an ideal system of athletics. But when ibey 
began to reward the athletes on their arrival' in their home tow^, a system 
of commercialism was started that ruined their entire athletics. It start- : 
ed innocently enough, by giving little trifles, but soon they were present- 
ing more valuable gifts, includi-ng houses to live in. 

The last chapter on the decadance of Greek athletics begins with the : 
rich sporting gentlemen taking a hand in the game, for their own amuse- 
ment. This class of men ca-ri' liee^'nothinjjir beyond theif otirn' intercsta.*- 
They care little for the State or its citi/en. These <;port!ng gentlemen 
of ancient Greece kept athletes in their employ and ran them in races just 
as horses run today, without due regard to the nation's welfare. When ; 
the Grccfo were deriving such marked benefits - from their sports their 
motto was "spoirts for the nation's sake." This was gradual!]; cHanged • 
during the period of decadence to sport for revenue. 

The spirit of commercialism is showing its deleterious effects in our 
modern athletic activities. Our hioji schools, colleges, universities, etc., 
admit the educational value of athletic sports and arrange to have them as 
a necessary adjunct to the regular class work, but little or no financial 
provision is made to carry on these activities. As a result the students 
fecKng their responsibility in financing the institutions' athletics hustle to - 
make athletics* pay. A losing team draws small crowds, and- but little ■ 
financial back in [r, therefore the athletic association sets out to get a win- 
ning team. In this connection thd short cut method is too often used and 
privileges are given, most of the time secretly, that make the winner of 
the $35 clock feel underpaid. Then expensive coaches are engaged not 
by the faculty, but too often by the students themselves, and it is general- 
ly understood that a re-engagement will not occur unless a winning team 
is produced. Under such circumstances it is expecting too much of our 
students, bubbling over with the healthy, but inexperienced vigor of youth, 
to assume the financial burdens of their athletic sports and live up to the 
dictates of clean sport and amateurism. Sport for revenue is the problem 
that looms up before them, and it looms up big. The fault lies not with 
the students, but with the faculties and boards of managers. 
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We have then in amateur athletics a system that permits the giving 
of valuable prizes in- one branch of athletic sport, but not m any other. 

It is neither fair nor in keeping with the amateur spirit that a polo vaulter 
or a sprinter should he permitted to receive valuable consideration for his 
services, when the same privilege is denied the baseball', the football or 
basketball players. 

The v\-ithdrawal of medals and prizes from amateur contests would 
do much, for clean sporL This change, however, shoul'd be accomplished 
by a precedure more educational than legislative. By exercising a little 
patience and ingenuity many plans could be developed that would make 
athletics more attractive and more valuable without resorting, to the giving 
of medals or prizes. An instance of this kind is the twenty-four mile re- 
lay race from Summerville to Charleston, arranged annually by.tKc Charles- 
ton Y. M. C. A. Only teams of twenty-four men may enter, and each, 
man runs one mile. Six teams with a total of one hundred and forty-four 
runners took part in the last race. This race possessed the elements of 
team and individual work, keen competition and intense excitement. The 
only prize was a modest silver cup, wtiich the winning team may keep for 
one year. There were no entry fees or gate receipts. Love for the game, 
was the force that actuated the contestants, and they ran as if they I'oved 
the sport with a full heart. No sort of individual prizes could have add- 
ed any enthusiasm or popularity to this race. Similar events possessing 
novelty, attractiveness and high educational value have been arranged in 
many other places easily providing the, feasibility of maintaining a higher 
type of competition athletics by eliminating the prizes. 

— . 4 ♦ « ■ 

THE NEW STADIUM AT TACOWA, WASHINOTON. 

The city of Tacoma, Washington, last June dedicated its Stadium with 
a two-day festival in which 10,000 costumed school children participated. 

Dug out of a verdant hfllside. which slopes downward to the placid 
^waters of Commencement Bay, 154 feet above high tide and nestling at the 
base of one of the finest high school buildings in America, the Stadium is 
ideal in every respect. From any part of the vast amphitheatre a panoramic 
view may be obtained of two snow^-capped mountain ranges, stretches of vir- 
ffn forest and miles of the. ocean tributary known as Fuget Sound. It is 
situated in the. heart of the city. 

Although constructed at a cost of $135,000, raised by public 'subscrip- 
tion and school fimds, the school department is free from debt now that the. 
Stadium is completed. Not only is the structure valuable to the school de- 
partment, but it is regarded as a valuable asset to the city of Tacoma. Ac- 
cording to the recent federal census enumeration Tacoma has a population 
of 110,000. 

The concrete steel seats of the new Stadium, 31 tieis highi aggregate 
6.42 miles and afford seating capacity for 26,000 people. .The structure is 
horseshoe in shape with a 2,000-foot retaining wall at the open end, which 
overlooks the waters of the Sound. It is 400 feet long, 390 feet wide at its 
widest part and 250 feet at its narrowest point. In building the seats alone 
148 tons of structural steel was used and 180,000 cubic yards of earth had to 
be removed, although a natural depression made the project comparativdy 
easy. Spacious dressing rooms are located under, the. seating space, at eadi. 
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end of the horseshoe and are fitted up. with 24 showers and all modern con- 
veniences for athletic teams. The drainage facilities of the 2 6-10-acre field 
are excellent and 10,000 lineal feet of tiling used for this pupose makes it 
possible to drain the big field in one hour. A five-lap 16-foot running track 
runs around the outer edge of the field' and two 20-fbot stairways connect the 
Stadiu^i with the high school grounds. 

The dedication exercises were unique aiid replete with true Western 
vigor of enterprise. Ceremonial Indian dances with costume and scenic 
effects; a big track and field meet, including Japanese Jui Jitsu and other 
wrestling bouts ; all kinds of oostumed drills by the 10,000 sdiool children 
participating, were among the features. The viirious fbreign organizations 
of the city had volunteered their assistance in teaching the children the folk 
dances of a dozen nations and their performance was an exceptional success. 



PLAY AND PLAYGROUNDS. 

FIELD BALL. 



In the "Turnzeitung" Mr. Hans Goetz of Milwaukee dttcribK a. 
game which he calls '*field ball." The game has the general riiVes of 

captain ball but it is played on a court which is divided up in the order 
of the girls field for basket ball. The advantage of the game is that there 
are no small bases on which the basemen must sta}'. In reality the bases 
are enlarjicd into fields in which the basemen and the guards may move 
about freely. Any number of players may play. See diagrams I, 2 and 
3 showing the court for eight, eighteen and thirty-eight players. 
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Diagram No. 1, liight players. 



Diagram No. 2, Eighteen players. 
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Diagram No. 8» Thirtyeiglit playeca. 



The regular captain ball rules are used, excepting those which apply 
to a baseman staying on his base. Another difference is the fact that the 
captain is guarded b\ two players. As mo apparatus other than a large 
niflated ball is needed, and the game may be played an>\vhere and by any 
number of players it seems to have in it all the elemeats that go to make 
up a useful playground or gymnasium game. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL JOURNALS AND PHYSIOLOGIC 
AND HYGIENIC NOTES OF INTEREST. 

By D. M. FERD. KROGH, M. D., Phibiddpliia. 



The editor of "The Independent" in an article entitled "Baldness and 
the Race" calls attention to the difference of baldness, rhhis occuring far more 
frequently in men than women. The causes are given as follows; using 
combs and brushes that have been used by others in hotels, barber shops, 
etc. ; trying on hatfr that have been tried on by many others before. Vege- 
table bacteria or fungi are made responsible for the Ibss of hair. The 
article is conctuded as follows: 

"It seems probable that the institution of more vigorous measures of 
hair cleanliness in these directions and the employment of mild antiseptic 
remedies to destroy bacteria that have already gained a foothold, may re- 
sult in decided increase in the average length of life of the hair of the 
next generation. It is a cbnsummatiop devoutly to be wished and faith- 
fully to be striven for, even with considerable trouble, since the present 
tendency to baldpatedness is eminently to impair the natural dignity and 
impressiveness of the manly countenance. It would even seem worth the 
while to appeal' to legislation to help out individual effort by requiring 
barbers and all purveyors of combing implements and the like to sec to 
their sterilization after use by patrons."" 



— Right to pure The New York supreme court has recently 
rendered a* decision to the effect that a person — every person — has a right 
to pure air. In other words, the court holds that nobody has the right 

to pollute the air, which is the same thing. The decisis ought to be 
read with a good deal of satisfaction by those persons who have been and 
are compelled to breathe the air that has been polluted by some smokestack 
that hi^ seemed to delight in it. 

The case was carried up from Rochester. The head of a company in 
that city was arrested for maintaining a smokestack that sent out volumes 
of black smoke, the city having previously passed an ordinance making such 
pollution of the air imlawful. The defendant urged in his plea that the 
city had no right to make such an ordinance; that it was unconstitutional 
and absurd generally for a community to undertake to regulate the smoke- 
stacks, and so on with the learned language which is so often employed to 
conceal the point. 

But the court thought otherwise, and so held. It said that not only 

had a city the right to pass an ordinance making it a crime to pollute the 
air, but intimated as far as it could do so ethically that whether there were 
an ordinance or not no one would be compelled to endure air pollution 
any more than he would b? compelled to endure the pollution of a stream 
of water upon- which he depended for his drinking water. 

Whether die decision is good law or not, it is good sense. Com- 
munities^ when the country was young and strug^ing to become developed, 
endured a great many things t<hey were not compelled to. But now that 
we are getting to be a civilized people, with a country pretty well de- 
veloped, and all' sorts of mechanical appliances rendering such nuisances as 
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black smoke unnecessary, it would seem that it is about time to serve notice 
upon those persons who persist in polluting the air that there must some 
day be an end of the nuisance. — Clipping. 

— Blood chmges produced by night work. Gardenght (Wien. klin. 
iVVochenschrift) , Charlotte Med. Jour,, says that persons who work con- 
tinuously at night, such as bakers, have a pale color of the skin. He has 

iound bv animal experiment that on withdrawal" of sunlight a marked 
diminution of tiie hemoijlobin and blood iron is noted. The reduction of 
the iron is somewhat less than that of the hemoglobin. The number of 
blood corpuscles, both red and white, is not altered ; the ratio of the vari- 
ous kinds of Teucocytes also remains unchanged. 

\ He tbinks that it is probable that withdrawal of light causes a de- 
ficiency in the absorption of iron and the formation of hemoglobin, rather 
than a destruction of the hemoglobin already formed. Accordingly, there 
is a noteworthy connection between hemoglobin and chlorophyl of plants, 
the formation of which, as is well known, also is dependent upon sunlight. 

// tf necessary to be spedi|lly constituted physically for some callings, 
if one would reach the top; but for all work it is needful that we be gen- 
erally well put together, that we have "a good constitution," to use the 
expressive phrase. It is as necessary now, for the best kind of work, as 
it was with our grandfathers; as necessan,- for the clerk behind the count- 
er, the barber at his chair, the preacher in his pulpit, as for the pioneer of 
our early Jiistoric time. For the'mass'of humiinity it is stiU big muscles, 
backed by capacious nerve centers supplied in turn by a never ^"kig di- 
gestive capaaty, that counts. Machinery steps in to help out muscles, 
but nerve stress remains and needs developed motor centers to draw upon 
for energ>-; the muscular system is not out of service, while the sound di- • 
gestive system is as important as it ever was. 

Sufficient will-power will sometimes drive the body over obstacles ap- 
parently insuperable. So much we honor this power that we often over- 
estimate it and forget it is a force that accompl^hes oxAy as it has tools to 
work with. Only the nutritive and nervous resources of a giant will 
respond fo the ambition-lash nf gigantic proportions. It is said of the 
President-elect by one of his college classmates that, while he ranked high * 
in his studies, he still' had plenty of physical r^erve left to allow him to 
be a buoyant companion out of class hours. The lash of scholarly attain- 
ment did not exhaust his resources, and bis constitution is still sufficient 
.for the most arduous of tasks. In' sad contrast was the young man in 
one of our leading universities who recently committed suicide, a man of 
the most brilliant attainments and already called to fill a high place in his 
special work. The only reason he gave, and the onlv traceable reason, 
was that he was worn out and could not stand the physical strain of it all. 

Special physical deficiencies cannot always be estimated nor improved 
upon, though m the matter of vtsioii it can be done. The general' physical 
' make up can, however, be better determined and can often be improved by 
care and study of our persorial needs and by medical counsel that sees 
farther than the treatment of aches and pains. The special physical di- 
rector and the family physician will more and more be looked up to for 
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advice in such matters, as their ability to respond to such questions proves 
adequate. — The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 

In the past few years in GeHnany, under iinifonn direction, 157,361 
school . children have had their teeth examined. The statistics gathered by 
the bureau of dental hygiene in Dresden show conclusively that: 

1. On account of bad teeth the physical development of the child is 
seriously retarded. 

2. The more the physical development is disturbed the less in gen- 
eral is the ttiental capacity of the -child. 

3. The worse the teeth the worse, as a rule, is the school standing* 
These are conclusions which demand serious attention from all die autlior- 
ities who are concprnrd in the hypiene of the community. There is no 
doubt, that the development of tuberculosis, which every year in Germany 
kills Sy.ouo persons, mostly in the prime o{ life, is favored to a large ex- 
tent by a bad condition of the teeth. — "The Dental Summary," Toledo. 

There is no known drug that will add in the slightest degree to the 
strength or vigor of the human body, and no "tissue-builder" on earth ex- 
cept food. The only universally reliable "bracer" is exercise in the op«i 
air and sl'eepfng with your windows open, and the only permanent tonics 
to the body are fresh fruit, red meat and green vegetables. 

A dollar's worth of cream contains ten times the "strength" of any 
dollar bottle of tonic ever invented* Eat plenty of real foods, the best 
you can ra»e or buy, and you'll have little need of eidier medicinal foods 
or patent medicines. Any remedy \v<hich universally, or even in the ma^ 
jorlty 'of all cases, produces a sense of exhilaration and improvement is 
pretty sure to contain a "cheater" of some sort, usually either alcohol or 
opium. — Dr. Woods Hutchinson, in Delineator. 



Eating Meat, When the boycott .was started a year or more ago 

there were many persons who alleged that it would be but a short time 
until everybody \\ ould forget about it, with ^ result ihat in a few 
months t^iere would be just as much meat consumed as formerly. Sta- 
tistics now at hand, however, show the allegations to have been poorly 
founded. The per capita of meat consumption m this country is gradu- 
ally diminishing, and it had its start upon the downward tendency wlien 
the meat boycott was laundied. 

It has not so greatly affected Ae price of meat as it was believed bv 
many that it would, but it has unquestionably had some eflfect. For, but 
for the diminishing demand for meat the chances are, of course, meats 
would be still highger than they are at this time. 

The number of vegetarians has not increased in proportion to the de- 
cline in meat eating. I hat is to say, there are not a great number of 
persons who have given up meat altogether. The number. Indeed, does 
not affect meat prices, it is so small. But tbere are a large number of 
people who do not eat as much nieat as formerly. Persons who formerly 
bad meat three times a day, have reduced it to twice daily, and those who 
fonrterlv had meat twice a day, have now, in many instances, adopted the 
Okice-a-day habit. 



The meal that, has suffefed most, if dut k the wa^ to put it. is 
break^ist. , Formerly nearly everybody had meat lor breakfast At ttiis 
time probably a majority' of the people of this country do not have it. at 

that time. And those who continue to serve meat at the mornincr meal, 
serve it in smaller portions, a bit oi breakfast bacon-, or a small chop 
being the portion. 

The optimist is the_ fellow who believes that whatever is, is best. 
Then theris is a large number who' believe that whil^ what is, is not al- 
ways best, what is can be turned into the best. They are optimists in a 
' sense, and sensible optimists. It is pretty hard for any onie to believe 
that it is best that the meat trust get such a hold in this countn' that 
the price of meat is fixed so high poor people cannot get it. But nearly 
everybody can believe that, now that the trust has brought about such 
condition, it is going to be a good thing, or is a good thing, that we^ . 
eat less meat. For there can he no .doubt in the mind of any thinking 
man that the people of this country have been eating too much flesh. 

Man is not by nature a meat eatpr. The habit was acquired. Or, 
those believing strictly in evolution, may argue that man has arrived at 
the point in his existence where he can and ought to give up the eating 
of flesh. Certainly man is so constructed, whether from design or through 
evolution, as to be able to thrive with no flesh food at all, just as he 
IS constructed in a manner as to be able to take care of a reasonable 
amount of flesh. But neither those believing in the design theory or in 
the theory of evolution, can successfully claim that a-s much meat as iSbt 
average American has been consuming is a good thing for him. 

Probably those people who eat meat once a day are coming nearer to 
a (Solution of the problem of diet than any others. If our vegetarian 
friends object, it can be stated that such advocacy is at least -a step to- 
ward vegetarianism, .and they ought not to. object to one's taking a step 
fa the right direction, even if he does not continue movino: until he is 
on the other side of the fence. Vegetarianism may some day be forced 
upon the race — It has been forced upon a large part of the world, as in 
India — but that time has not arrived in this country. So the best advice 
which the layman can give to the average man is to reduce his con- 
sumption of meat to one meal a day — in the interest of health, in the 
interest of economy. 



The common drinking cup, used by whoever Wills, which has since 
the year One been the vehicle of thirst-quenching everywhere, Is to be rele- 
gated to the junk heap of the discarded things upon which the spread of 
knowledge has placed its ban. It has persisted despite the general under- 
standing on the part of the public that it is a menace to health and safety, 
but at last statute law has been enacted and it is to go. The public, 
whether willing or not to continue to court disease and death while slak- 
ing its thirst, must now avoid the risk because the law decrees it. 

On Oct. I, in conformance with an act passed at the last sessioni of 
the Legislature and signed by the Governor in April, new regulations 
made by the State Board of Health become effective which forbid the main- 
tenance or use of the public drinking cup in Massachusetts and prides 
a iue of ^5 for violation of .the regulation. 
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After that date it will be unlawful to maintain a common public 
drinking vessels of any kind in any of tbe following; places: **In any pub- 
lic park, street or way; in any building or premises used as «. public insti- 
tution, hotel, theatre, public hall or public school; in any railroad station, 

railroad car, steam or ferry boat." 

Preparation for the enforcement of the new law has already been made 
on Boston Common and in other places about the city by the installation of 
the new ^drinking fountains whidi enabte one to drink from a bubbling 
column of flowing water without having the lips come in cimtact with 
any of the metal of the fixture from which it flows. In the public schools 
these fountains have been or are heinp: installed, and in not a few odier 
public buildings similar changes are being made. 

Whilf only seven states have so far taken general measures for re- 
stricting disease by abolishing the public cup, individual action in many 
cities has banished this public menace. St. Louis, Mo. ; Porttand, Ore. ; 
Boise,Ida.; Little Rock, Ark.; Wheeling, W. Va. ; Fargo, N, D.; Col- 
orado Springs, Col. ; Camden, S. C. ; Elgin, 111. ; Childress, Tex. ; New 
Rochelle, N. Y. ; Georgetown, Pa.; Rutland, Vt. ; Svrr^rn«^, N. Y. — these 
and other cities have banished the comnMm cup irom every public build- 
ing. 

Forty state boards of health have by resolutions condemned the public 
cup. Twelve of these have decided to a^lSsh it in iJie near future. 
Thirteen others, whidi cannot take such action without legislative author- 
ity, will seek the necessary enabling acts at the first opportunity. The 
Colorado and Nebraska boards are in the baker's dozen. 

Educational campaigns to enlighten the public regarding the danger* 
of public drinking vessels ase being carried on at present in 32 states. 
Sixteen railrdod companies now provide the opportunity for their passen- 
gers to purchase individual! drinking cups at a nominal charge on board 
the x»rs of their passenger trains. The presidents of 27 other railroads 
agree with the attitude of the various state health boards in their oppo- 
sition to the common cup. Municipal authorities In many cities other 
than those named are taking action to abolisli the public drinking vessel 
in all public places, including theatres and department stores.— Boston 
Paper. 



Most of the men who in recent years have lived far beyond the ordin- 
ary term of human life have been noted for their hobbies ; that it» besides 

their ordinary occupation, whatever it may be, they have had one or more 
supremely intellectual interests to which they have turned for refreshment 
during most of their lives, and which have evidently proved not an ex- 
penditure of energyg, but a recreation in the ctymolbgical sense of that 
word, as providing an opportunity for other portions of their brain to 
thoroughly relax l^iemselves. 

Ordinarily if a busy man is compiled to stop work he gets short cir- 
cuited on himself and expends just as much energy wrongfully in thought 
about his health as he did before in thought about his business. As a 
rule he will live longer by letting him go on with his business, thought 
it is perfectly clear that that is doing him harm. There is a question of 
two evils and his business is apparently the lesser evO. 
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If there is something that a marn can turn to with supreme interest 
so as to occupy hinoself with it to the exclusion of business thoughts at 
least lor a good portion <tf the day, then there » every hope of securing 
that lack of tension in arteries that will save them froin fiiither deterio- 
ratMHi. It would indeed be worth the while for men, just as they try to 
keep themselves in good physical health by indulging in exercise when 
they are young, to provide for their mental health, and, above all, their 
need for relaxation when older, by training themselves to indulge in some 
hobby that may become a precious interest in life. 

This H the therapeutic value of a hobby. Business may be a grind, 
while hfo hobby is usually much more than a passing interest^ and he 
may even gradually leam to occupy himself with it almost ccNnpletely. 
At least, he does not get '^hort circuited on himself. The physician of 
the present day then is prone to say to every one, Acquire hobbies when 
you arc you-ng. If he is interested in the present status of education he 
is very likely to say, Be sure you get a liberal education for that glva 
you ever so much more chance of having a real hobhy, a profound intdi* 
lectual occupation with some great subject apart from practical life. The 
physician who sees many of these cases will surely fe-edio what President 
Wilson said not long ago: "Let us stop specializing the student, and 
now let us generalize him." Such generalization makes for health of 
body and mind and even constitutes an important factor in the prolonga- 
tion of life because of the variety of interests which it encourages. This 
factor grows all the more important as accidental causes of disease are 
brought more and more under control. It is indeed the secret of a long- 
er, healthier above all happier life for those who escape the accidents that 
shorten life in early years. — 'The Independent." 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

Suggestions to Local Supervisors of Physical Training. 

WHAT TO SEE IN THE CLASSROOMS: 

Ocneral : Has the teacher a synaboa ? 

^ Is she giTing the lesson for the week? 

Does she know exercises ? 

Ventilation: Do monitors open windows ? 

Temperature : 65° to 68° F. 

Standing np and taking 

Diatanee-: Alertness. 

Fostrne : Attention to postnzv at begtnnuig of lesson. 

Head-Chest^Wdght. 

Strctehing: Cues and urging for posture. 

Is good posture obtained ? 
Individiial correction. 

Bfcathing : Face windows. 

Urging by cues. 

Are lun£S filled ? Chest lifted ? 
Is posture improTsd ? 



Marching : 

Fading: Lower Grades: 

Other Grades ; 

Pomial Exercises : 



Whole Lesson: 



Classroom Games : 



Two-minute Drill : 



Marking i 
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Do pupils know what to do ? 
Accuracy, military alertseas, brisk time. 

Drill on direction. 

Do the childrcTi know rigllt from left? 
Alertness, accuracy. 

Is facing done sbarply and by all in time ? 

Is good posture maintained ? 

Does teacher know exercise ? 
Do pupils know exercise ? 

Are response commands maintained with proper panse? 
Do they become rhythmical ? 
Does class go ahead of teacher? 
Is there speed and accuracy ? • 
Are terminal positions emphasized ? 
' Is good posture obtained r To faltest extent ? 
Are descriptive urging commands (cues) used? 
Are positions which will correct poor posture emphasized? 
Does teacher know the purpose of empbanzins these 

positions ? 
Are individuals corrected ? 

Do pupils gain in alertness ? In knowledge of exercise ? 

Is there a tone of pleasure to the lesson, and a pride in 

good performance ? 
Has there been s.ufficient "exercise" ? 
Has a ^ame been need ? 

Does teacher understand corrective, hygienic and educa- 
tional results of exercise, and how they should be 
obtained ? 

Are they used in every lesson ? 

Do all children know them ? 

Do teachers get results from games, i. e., exercise, pleas- 
ure and relaxation, (hygienic), sense training, alert- 
ness, motor training (educationaf)? 

Is it given twice in A. M., once in P. M., or between 
erery two periods (unless one of these is deroted to 
physical training)? 

Does teacher know what it is, for ? (Relief from sitting, 
"Cdrrtictive, hygienic. ) ' ' * 

Dtm each cxexcise produce its appropriate result ? 

Is the playground clean ?. It ft pverlieated ?. 
Are recesses oi^anized ? * ' ■ 
Do teachers know enough games wdl ? 
Have children learned games ? 
Do they play (i. e., enjor games) ? 
Are resnits obtained (i. e., recreation, edncaticm and 
hjgienie resnits) ? 

Arc all pupils marked on physical training ? 
Are all pupils Workiug for improvement ? 

C. Ward Ciam ptom, M. 

Director of Physical Trainiag; 



—A Practical Step.— To mark the fiftieth anniversary of the unity of the 
Italian states and their formation into a kingdom, celebrations on a gigantic 
acale will be held in Italy during 1911. These will include the inagu ration of a 
Kational Stadium, subscribed for by the Italian nation, and the approximate 

cost of which is £65,000. The planning of this Tast Structure, built on the model 
of the Stadium at Athens, and to have n seating capacity of 40,000, is due to the 
initiative of The National Institute for the Promotion of Physical Education in 
Italy, an organization dating from 1907. ' "l^ondon Physical Education." 
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NOTES FROM NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



THE NORMAL COLLEGE, INDIANAPOLIS. 

The Students' Alliance has had s<Hne very interesting meetings. It 
has been decided to issue a school paper to tlie alumni of the College in 
order to keep them informed of the progress made. The first number will 
probably appear in February. The editorial committee consists of George 
Miller, General Manager; Wm. Nicolai and Louis K. Appcl, Assodate 
Editors. 

The last conference meeting was hi^ly interesting. The program 
was as follows: v 

Opening song by the class. 

Reading, "PJaygroundsy" by Mr. Nicolai. 

Parliamentary Practice, by Mr. Miller. 

Recitation, "Des Saenger's Fluch," by Mr. Modler. 

Piano Solo by Miss Knorr. 

Impromptu speeches by Messrs. Seifiiert and Foertsch and Miss Scott. 
"Frauds," by Mr. Moore, Professor of Anthropology. 
Qosing song by the dass. 

The last dance was not as well attended as had been expected, but 

the social committee has decided to arrange an affair for the end of the 
month. Just what it will be is not as yet. known, but they, promise to 
have something "novel.** 

With Miss Gladys Dixon's appointment as teacher of physical train- 
ing in the Allegheny High School, which occurred in the latter part of 
October, all of last year's graduates now have positioas. 

The vacancy occasioned by the death- of Mr. Robert Nik has been 

filled by Mr, Chas. E. Emmerich, former Principal of the Manual Train- 
ing High School of Indianapolis. In him the College has acquired ait 
eflficient man of high caliber. He has already endeared himself to the 
students and it is their earnest wish that success may crown his efforts. 

Louis K. Appbl, 'ii 



eVMNASTIC AND ATHLETIC NEWS. 

' Bf KMAMUEL HAUG. 607 Wm UKb St., Kew York. 



The Executive Committee of the Intercollegiate Association of Am- 
ateur Athletics of Ameriva will' present the following changes at the annual 
meeting of the Association to be held Feb. 25 : 

Concerning eligibility for competition — No one shall represent any col- 
lege or university as a 'competitor at any intercollegiate meeting who ha^ 
not attended said institution one full calendar year and attained during that 
period a. satisfactory standard of scholarship. 

•Concerning times of competition — ^A student shall be allowed to com- 
pete at the intercollegiate meeting three times and no more, no matter 
whether he changes from one college to another or not. This applies to 
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all departments, medical, law, acadjcmic, It shall be imdexstood that 

a student may compete one or two year^ m one department or college "Mid 
then go to another department or college for the remaining years or year, 
but in no event shall a student compete more than three times. 

Concerning hurdle races — competitor knocking down three or more 
hurdles or any part of three or more hurdles shall be disquah'fied. A com* 
petitor who trails his leg^ or foot alongside anyburdle shall' be disqualified. 

Concerning running broad jump — The competitors shall have unlim* 
ited run, but must take of? from or behind the scratcfh line. The scratch 
Tine shall be a joist eight inches wide, the ground in front of which shall 
be removed to the depth of one-half inch and to the width of six inches. 
•When any part of the competitor's foot is over the scratdi line while taking 
off for a jump it ^hall count as a try. 



Hans Holmer of New York had the athletic world sit up and take 
notice by winning the classic Marathon race at Edinburgh, England, on 
January 3. He created new figures from the 19th mile to the ftiish. A 
comparison of Holmer's running with the best previous English record fed- 
lows from nineteen miles to the Marathon: 



« 

Previous Record. Holmer's Record. 

19 miles 1 :45 ; 1 4 1-5 1 143 143 

20 miles ..1:50:583-5 1:49:29 

21 miles 1:59:20 1:55:30 

22 miles 2 :o6 :05 2 :o2 :04 

23 miles .• 2:14:05 2-5 2:08:46 

24 miles 2:24:05 2-5 2:15:3s 

25 miles 2:28:172-5 2:23:172-5 

26 miles ., . 2:35 :oi 2:30:48 



26 miles 385 yards 2:36:18 2:32:21 4-5 

The fonner marks at nineteen and twenty miles were made by Gusta 
Ljungstrom in Madison Square Garden in a twenty-mile race. The 
twenty-one and twenty-two mile marks by L. Bouchar dat Stoke-on-Trent, 
and from twenty-three to twenty-six miles and 385 yards, inclusive, by 
the same man in Agricultural Hall^ London. 

In (he Polo Ground Marathon, on a correctly measured track, last 
Spring Gusta Ljungstrom, a Swede, ran«he Marathon distance in 2:34:08 
2-5, which was, until Holmer^s fine performance, the best record in the 
world. 



Last month at the Hotel' Cecil in London, a mumber of leading phjrsi- 
cians and surgeons were spectators of one of the most extraordinary exhibi- 
tions of muscular control ever g:iven. The man who gave it, NordinI by 
name, is able to stop the beating of his own heart and do other things which 
seem impossible. 

Many men have by exercises developed enormous muscles, but they 
have always been visible and remained .firm to the touch, even when re^ 

laxed. Nordini can relax his to such an extent that by shaking his arm 
'he can make the triceps quiver like reeds shakoa by the wind and, by a 
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dimple effort of will, without even clenching his hand, can make his upper 

ann as hard as iron, while the forearm remains perfectly soft and flaUbjr. 

He can do this with every muscle of his body; but what is even more ex- 
traordinary, he can actually stop the beating of his heart for more than 
twenty seconds and retard or accelerate his pulse at will, thereby defying 
the laws of nature. 

Nordini chums that he can remain under water from six to eii^t 
minutes and that he can live for a protracted time when buried in the 
ground. To prove this, he proposes at his exhibition to be placed in a box 
seven feet lonjr and three feet wide, with a foot of sand covering the bot- 
tom. His mouth, nostrils, and ears will be filled with cotton wool and 
his eyes bandaged, to prevent the sand from entering his system. Then 
sand will be piled upon him until he is covered hy at least eighteen inches 
of sand weighing a ton. After remaining in this position for a quarter of 
an hour he will be extracted alive and welL 

Nordini is an Austrian Pole, thirty-seven years of a<^e. His extra- 
ordinary muscular development was apparent as a child, and when only 
eight years of age his schoolmaster, having seen him bathing, called a doc- 
tor's attention to his unusual development. The notice thus attracted 
turned the boy's attention to physical training, and from that day the study 
of his muscles has been Nordini's chief interest in life. 

He never touches alcohol or smokes, and eats most frugally and care^ 
fully. The celebrated pathologist. Prof. Virchow, todk great ulterest in 
Nordini's anatomy and often lectured on him. 

It is only during the. last year that Nordini decided to give his dis- 
coveries to the world, and until now his studies and scientific investigations 
have been made in secret. He has invented a physical devebper, and his 
theories on physical training are likely to revoIuti(Miize present day meliiods; 
his idea being, not only to develop muscle, but to give the student complete 
control over the entire muscular system. 



A novel challenge has reached America from Charles Wibon of Man- 
chester, England, bidding for a match with any all-around athl'ete in the 
United States for the chamiHonship of die world. Wilson is spurred to 
this action through the non-acceptance of a similar dcfi of his issued to a 
Mr. Webster of Victoria College, Melbourne, Australia. 

The text of the challenge, which embraces almost everything in track 
athletics, also takes in swimming, cycling, rowing, and tumbling, the sug- 
g^tiofft for die various events to be contested being as foUovra: 

Swimming one-half mile, rowing one-fourth mile, plunging of one 
minute duration, running lOO yards and one mile, walking one mile, 120 
yard hurdles, shot put, bammer throw, running high jump, running broad 
jump, pole vault, one forward spring jump and ten foi-ward spring i\imps. 
with weights; three forward spring jumps, without weights; five backward 
spring jumps, with weights, and cycUng from five to ten miles. 

These are broadly the items put forth, but the challenger says they 
can be altered or modified in order to secure what may appear to others to 
be a more representative contest. He al^o adds that the amount of the 
side wager and all further particulars could be then arranged. 



Work on a new Athletic Union. — Athletic leaders of Kane county, 
Illinois, have organized a new federation. These men conferred* hat 
-week and laid the. foundation for another sudi association as the Amateur 
Athletic federation, now flourishing in this county. The new association 
will he known as the Kane County Amateur Athletic federation and is to 
be conducted under practically the same conditions as the Cook county 
association. Ten units were made charter members of the Kane county 
league at the inaugural meeeting, the following being taken in as a starter: 
Dundee high school, St Charles School for Boys, Elgin Sunday School 
Athletic league, Aurora Y. M. C. A., St. Charles high school, El'gin Y. 
M. C. A., West Aurora high school, Geneva high school, Elgin academy 
and Elgin high school. 

The Kane County A. A. F. is independent of either the Amateur 
Athletic Union or the Athletic League of North America, but it will work 
in conjunction with the Cook county organization and with the same ideals 
in view. Athletic relations are to be established, according to prominent 
men behind the movement, with the local federation. 



Longworth, the New South Wales swimmer, clipped 3 4-5 seconds 
ofi C. M. Daniels's record for 1,320 yards recently, making the distance 
in 17 minutes and 42 seconds. Daniels's record of 17 minutes 45 4-5 
was made in New Y<»k City on Fd>. 25, 1907 — making sixty-five 
tuRis in a tank. 

Longworth finished twenty-five yards in front of Cecil Healy, the 
Australian holder of the amateur record for 100 yards in open water, and 
who in turn was one yard ahead of F. E. Beaurepaire of Victoria, holder 
of the amateur record for 1,000 yards in open water. 



The proposed amendment of the fancy diving rules now in force in 
this country to conform with the international code has met with the ap- 
proval' of contestants, but they believe that the change should not take 
place until sufficient notice has been given thcni to enable them to learn 
and practise the difficult dives which the new rules allow. This seems fair 
in view of existing conditions. The proposed amendment consists of the 
introduction of foot dives in the championship list. At present they are 
barred altogether and the A. A. U. has realized the importance of de- 
veloping our men in this branch of the sport because of the high marks 
which some foot dives are given abroad, whidi would place upon our rep- 
resentatives a heavy handicap in the next Olympic Games, should they con- 
tinue in ignorance of them. It is understood, however, that to permit 
these dives without giving competitors time to study them would allow 
the crack foreigners now in the United States a decided and unfair ad- 
vantage over our men. The new feats are not acquired easily. It may 
be remembered that so versatile a performer as George Gaidzkk, the all- 
around title holder, attempted some of them just before the Canadian 
diampionships last summer and could do nothing with ^em. 
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Open to high school graduates. 

Two-year course, leading to the title of Graduate In Gymnastics (G. G.). 
Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Gvmnastics 

(B. 'S. G.). 

Graduate course, leading to the degree of Master of Science in Gymnastics 

» (M.'S. G.). 

One-year course, leading to certification as Teacher of Physical Training for Gym- 
nastic Societies. 

One-year elementary course, open under certain restrictions to members of the 
N. A. Gymnastic Union who do not meet the requirements for matriculation 
For illustrated catalogue and summer session bulletin address : 

NORMAL COLLEGE. N. A. G. U., 

415—419 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 



PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS' BUREAU 

OF THE 

NORTH AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 

415 — 419 ®. 2tnid)ioan $t.. 2|tnMana^oli«, ^nb. 

COMPETENT TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING RECOMMKNDEn TO SCHOOL OFI ICERS 

AND ASSOCIATIONS FREE OF CHARGE. 
Re^iatntion is restricted to graduates of the Normal School of Gymnastics, and of the Nonnal College, o« 
he North American Gymaastic Union. 
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